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- Is  not  the  earth 

With  njarious  Having  creatures,  and  the  air 
Replenijhedi  and  all  thofe  at  thy  command 
To  come  and  play  before^  thee  ? Knonveji  thou  not 
Their  language  and  their  nvays  P They  alfo  knonjo. 

And  reafon  not  contemptibly  : <with  thefe 
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PREFACE. 


H fables  ^ Efop  hnvs  airways  been 


ejieemed  the  bef  Jejjons  for  youth y as 
being  well  adapted  to  convey  the  mof  ufeful 
maxims y in  a very  agreeable  manner.  ylc~ 
cordinglyt  many  %vritersy  both  in  verfe  and 
profcy  have  endeavoured  to  clothe  them  in 
Englifli  drefs.  It  would  ill  become  the 
Author  of  this  work  to  animadvert  upon 
their  labours  : but  he  thinks  it  may  be  fail 
with  truthy  and  he  hopes  with  modefy, 
that  nothing  of  this  kindy  which  has  been 
publifed  in  prof ey  can  jufly  difcourage  him 
from  the  prefent  undertaking. 

In  forming  this  collediiony  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  dijiinguijhy  by  two  feparate 
Booksy  the  refpebtive  compoftions  of  the 
earlier  and  later  mythologies ; and  he  trufs 
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tt  will  not  be  found  that  he  has  often  been 
niifaken  in  this  difributiony  thd  an  error 
of  that  kind  might  perhaps  appear  of  no 
great  importance.  His  principal  aim  was 
to.  feleSl  fuch  Fables  as  would  make  the 
frongeft,  and  mof  ufeful  imprejjions  on  the 
minds  of  youth  •,  and  then  to  offer  them  in- 
fueh  unaffecled  language,  as  might  have 
fome  tendency  to  improve  their  Jiyle,  If  in 
this  he  Jhoiild  be  allowed  to  have  at  all  fuc^ 
ceeded,  the  work,  it  is  prefumed,  will  not 
be  uJiferviceable  to  young  readers,  nor  wholly 
unentertaining  to  perfons  of  maturer  judg-' 
ment. 

Ho  t'hefe  he  has  ventured  to  add  a third 
Book,  conffing  entirely  of  original  B dIAcs 
and  he  offers  it  to  the  Public  with  all  the 
diffidence  %vhich  ought  to  accompany  modern 
produSiions,  when  they  appear  in  conjunc- 
tion with  writings  of  ejiahlijhed  reputa- 
tion. Indeed,  whatever  hopes  he  has,  that 
the,  prefent  work  may  be  favourably  re- 
ceived. 
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ceived,  arije  chiejiy  from  the  confideratiorit 
that  he  has  been  ajjijled  in  it  by  gentlemen 
of  the  mof  diflinguijhed  abilities  ; and  that 
fever  alt  both  of  the  old  and- the  new  Fa- 
bles, are  not  written  by  himfelf  but  by 
authors  with,  whom  it  is  an  honour  to  be  con- 
nehled ; and  who  having  condefcended  to  fa^ 
vour  him  with  their  afifancei  have  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  making  fome  atone~ 
ment  for  his  own  defeSls, 

fhe  life  of  Efop  prefixed  to  the  former 
editions  of  thefe  Fables,  having  been  thought 
notfo  full  and  fatisfaSlory  as  it  might  have 
been,  a learned  and  ingenious  friend  has 
been  fo  kind  as  to  confult  the  ancient  wri-^ 
ters  who  have  made  any  mention  of  Efop. 
He  hopes  he  has  added  many  faSts  and 
anecdotes  of  his  life,  not  hitherto  taken  no  ~ 
tice  of ; and  that  he  has  fet  his  char  abler  in 
a clearer  and  better  light  than  it  has  hi'- 
therto  appeared. 
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LIFE  of  E S O P. 

IN  recording  the  lives  of  fuch  perfons  as 
have  made  themfelves  remarkable  only 
by  their  writings,  and  who  fiourifhed  at  a 
very  wide  diftance  from  our  own  times  ; the 
great  difficulty,  in  general,  is  to  colleft  fuf- 
ficient  memorials : but  in  giving  an  account 
of  Efop,  there  arifes  a particular  difficulty, 
from  the  many  falfehoods  which  have  been 
fo  long  and  fo  confidently  aflerted  concern- 
ing him.  I ffiall  therefore  firft  endeavour  to 
clear  the  ground  from  thefe ; and  then  to 
colledt  from  writers  of  good  credit  what  may 
be  related  of  him  with  more  probability. 

The  great  diftorter  both  of  Efop’s  life  and 
perfon,  is  one  Planudes;  an  eaftern  monk, 
who  lived  at  Conftantinople  toward  the  end 
of  the  14th  century.  He  publiffied  feveral 
Fables  in  Greek,  under  the  name  of  Efop, 
and  prefixed  a life,  of  him  to  his  edition  of 
them  j in  which  he  is  fuppofed  ^ by  very 
good  judges,  40  have  confounded  the  orien- 
tal fabulift,  Lokman,  with  Efop;  and  to 
have  attributed  v/hat  may  have  been  true  of 

“ Fabricius  fays  he  fiourifhed  in  the  year  1380^  Bibl. 
Grseca,  Lib,  3.  cap.  28.  p.  695., 

Sale’s  JLoran,  p,  335. 

s.  .6 
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the  former,  to  the  latter.  Lokman  ' is  de- 
fcribed  as  deformed  ; of  a black  complexion, 
with  thick  lips,  and  fplay  feet  : Planudes 
has  fince  formed  his  pidlure  of  Efop  ; and 
the  artifts  have  been  too  ready  to  follow  his 
defcription  of  him  almofl:  ever  fince.  Pla- 
nudes, as  ufual,  does  this  without  any  au- 
thority from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
who  preceded  him  ; and  takes  the  fame  li- 
berty, in  iPiaking  Efop  travel  into  AlTyria 
and  Egypt.  He  has  not  only  abufed  his 
perfon,  but  reprefents  him  more  like  an  idle 
buffoon,  than  a man  of  deep  morality,  and 
great  wifdom,  which  feems  to  have  been  his 
true  charadler.  Planudes  is  alfo  ° fuppofed 
to  have  written  many  of  the  Fables  himfelf, 
which  he  gave  to  the  world  as  Efop’s:  and, 
indeed,  his  fidlions  very  often  betray  their 
author,  who  was  a mean  writer  as  well  as  a 
falfe  one.  In  the  Fables  he  makes  Efop 
quote  ^ Euripides,  who  was  not  born  till  al- 
moft  8o  years  after  his  death ; and  fpeaks  of 
the  * Pirsus  as  the  port  of  Athens,  which 

Sale’s  Koran,  p.  335. 

^ Alfop,  although  a writer  on  the  fide  of  Mr.  Boyle, 
in  the  famous  difpute  with  Dr.  Bentley,  prefixed  a pic- 
ture of  Efop  to  his  Fables,  in  which  he  is  reprefented 
as  a handforae  perfon. 

^ By  Vavaffor  ; de  ludicra  didlione,  p.  21.  and  Hen- 
ry Stevens ; who  in  his  Tliefaurus  Lingus  Graecte  has 
never  quoted  his  Fables.  Bayle,  Art.  JEL  Note  K. 

^ Bayle,  Art.  ME  Note  B. 

Bayle,  ibid.  Note  K.  42. 
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did  not  exift  till  above  8o  years  later.  De- 
mades  the  rhetorician,  is  the  fubjedt  of  one 
of  them;  who  was  a rival  of  Demoflhenes, 
and  confequentiy  lived  above  150  years  after 
Efop  : and  in  the  moral  of  another,  he  goes 
fo  far  as  to  mention  the  order  of  monks, 
which  did  not  fubfift  till  near  a thoufand 
years  after  him.  In  the  fame  manner,  in  the 
life  of  Efop,  he  makes  him  go  to  the  court 
of  Neftanebus  in  Egypt,  whereas  Neilane- 
bus  did  not  reign  there  till  200  years  after- 
j wards  : he  carries  him  likewife  to  that  of 
j king  Lycerus  at  Babylon,  who  never  reigned 
there  at  all ; and  indeed  is  only  a king  of 
, his  own  creation. 

From  all  thefe  fidtions,  miftakes,  and  ab- 
furdities,  when  confidered  together,  it  mull 
fufficiently  appear,  that  Planudes  ought  to 
be  rejedted,  as  an  evidence  of  no  credit  at 
all;  and  I fhall  therefore,  in  the  following 
account,  lay  him  entirely  afide  : together  with 
Philoilratus’s  tale  of  Mercury’s  vifit  to  Efop, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life ; and  thofe  other 
i legendary  dories  of  his  being  engaged  ‘ in 

^ He  alfo  makes  him  ufe  words  and  fentimentsin  the 
fcripture  ftile  rather  than  the  heathen.  Bayle,  Note 

* Meziriac’s  life  of  Efop,  chap.  8. Both  men- 

tioned by  Bayle ; Art.  Notes  C and  N. — What 
Photius  quotes  from  an  ancient  writer,  feems  to  be  only 
the  title  of  a chapter,  Aktwtt®-’,  ataiptSfit?  vws 

AiX(piai/y  av(S'{0)!7i'  x.ou  crvusfia^’/icrt  T015  EAJvija’i  'ttrss.  ©tjpts- 

Bibliothec.  Numb.  150. 
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two  battles,,  and  writing  two  books,  after  he' 
was  dead. 

To  leave  thefe  wild  and  vifionary  writers 
for  fomething  more  certain,  it  appears  from 
authors  of  very  good  credit,  that  Efop  flou- 
rifhed  in  the’^  time  of  the  feven  famous  fages 
of  Greece:  and  notwithftanding  almoft  as 
many  ^ countries  might  lay  in  their  claim  for 
him,  as  there  were  cities  which  contended 
for  being  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  he  was 
molt  probably  a native  of  Phrygia.  Many 
authors  affirm  it,  in  general:  and  one  in  par- 
ticular, fays,  that  he  was  born  in  ^ Cotiseum, 
a city  of  that  province  in  the  Leffer  Afia. 

Efop  was  probably  of  low  parentage  ; for 
the  whole  that  we  hear  of  him  in  his  youth  is, 
that  he  was  a"  ffiepherd’s  boy,  and  afterwards 
a Have.  His  firlt  mafter,  in  that  capacity. 


^ Laertius,  in  Chila. 

^ Maximus  Tyrius  names  Sardis  in  Lydia,  for  the 
birth-place  of  Efop.  Difs.  20;.  And  Phrygia.  Difs.  33. 

Julian,  the  ifland  of  Samos.  Orat.  7.  p.  207. 

Suidas,  the  ifland  of  Samos,  &c. The  fcholiaft  of 

Ariftophanes,  and  Heraclides  (in  Gronovius  Thef.  Or*  . 

Tom.  6.  p.  2897.)  Mefembria,  a city  in  Thrace 

And  befides  feveral  of  the  perfons  before  mentioned,. , 
Lucian,  Phaedrus,  Aulus  Gellius,  and  Stobasus,  fpeak 
of  him  as  a Phrygian.  So  that  the  weight  of  autho-- - 
jity  is  much  the  moil:  prevalent  for  his  being  born  in 
Phrygia  ; and  if  the  account  of  the  proverb  (mentioned, 
p.  xviii.)  be  true,  that  alone  would. make  aliother  au- 
thorities quite  unnecelfary* 

Suidas. 

» Philoftratus  3 in  the  life  of  AppoIcnius^  ,Lib..56«  5.^ 
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was  “ Carefias,  of  Athens.  In  that  city  he 
had  a fair  opportunity  of  learning  the  Gre- 
cian language  in  its  perfe<5lion  : and  there 
alfo  he  might  be  led  to  the  thought  of  wri- 
ting Fables,  from  the  mode  of  inftrudlion 
then  in  faflaion,  which  was  by  conveying  it 
in  moral  fentences,  or  proverbs  : and  a Fa- 
ble (in  Elbp’s  manner)  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
xlory  invented  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  alfo 
faid  (and  I think  with  very  good  reafon)  that 
Efop  chofe  this  method  % becaufe  his  ilation 
as  a Have  would  otherwife  have  weakened  his 
authority  j which  defefl  he  was  willing  to 
fupply  by  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  his  al- 
legories. 

His  next  mailer  after  Carefias  was  ’ Xan- 
thus ; and  his  third,  Idmon  firnamed  the 
Wife,  of  the  ifland  of  Samos.  It  was  with 
the  laft,  that  he  had  the  famous  Rhodopis 
for  his  fellow-fiave,  according  to  Herodotus 
and  Plutarch i and  according  to  Pliny',  Ihe 

was 

® Meziriac,,  ch.  2.  from  Aphthoaius»  Bayle  calls 
lilm  Carafius^  as  from  Meziriac. 

P Ibid.  ch.  5. probably  from  Phaedrus  Introd^. 

to  Lib.  3;.  ver.  33,  to  38. 

^ Suidas. 

^ So  Plutarcb  calls  him  ; de  fera  numinis  vindida^ 

P*  5565  557*- Herodotus  calls  him  Jadmon^ 

B.  2.  c.  134. 

® Minimam  ex  hia,  (the  pyramids  of  Egypt)  fed 
laudatiflimam,  a Rhodope  meritricula  fadam,  -^fopi, 
fabularum  philofophi,  conferva  quondam,  & contuber- 
laalis,  h£C  fuit.  Plin.  L.  c.  12. 


Contubernalis 
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was  his  wife,  or  mate,  during  his  fervitude 
there.  It  was  the  fame  Rhodopis,  who  af- 
terwards became  fo  celebrated,  and  fo  ex- 
tremely ‘ rich.  Idm.on  was  fo  much  pleafed 
with  the  behaviour  and  v/ifdom  of  Efop,  that 
after  having  been  fome  time  in  his  fervice, 
he  gave  him  " his  liberty. 

Efop,  after  having  obtained  his  freedom, 
gradually  acquired  fo  great  a reputation, 
that  at  length  he  was  confidered  as  equal  to 
the  moft:  celebrated  " of  the  feven  fages  of 

Contubernalis  figmfied  of  old  the  (wife,  or)  mate,  of 
a flave—  Qualicunque  villico  contubernalis  mulier  alf  g- 
nanda  eft  ; quae  contineat  eum,  & in  quibufdam  rebus 
adjuvet.  Columella,  de  Re  Ruft.  L,  i,  c.  8. — Con- 
tubernaiis  mulier  proprie  dicitur  fervi ; nam  uxoris 
nomen  in  libera  tantum  ponitur.  Scaevola,  de  fidei 
Com.  Lib.  Leg.  Thais  45,  S.  15. — -Contubernium  pro- 
prie fervile  connubium.  Paul.  Lib.  Sent.  2.  c,  10. 

There  is  fome  reafon  to  imagine  they  were  a re- 
markably handfome  couple  : for  as  (he  is  faid  to  have 
had  her  name  from  the  beauty  of  her  complexion, 
(Pc^oy  Sc  uTnq ;)  he  feems  to  me  to  have  had  his  from 
the  particular  fparkling  of  bis  eyes : the  future 

tenfe  of  Sc 

* She  made  a noble  prefent  to  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
from  the  tenth  of  her  fubftance,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus ; and  Pliny  fays  fhe  built  one  of  the  famous  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt.  Nat.  Hift.  Lib.  36.  c.  12.  Herodo- 
tus fays,  the  pyramid  aferibed  to  her  was  built  long  be- 
fore her  time  ; and  that  tho’  fhe  was  very  rich,  (he 
could  not  have  been  able  to  fuftain  the  immenfe  charge 
of  that  building.  B.  2.  ch.  134,  and  135. 

“ Meziriac,  ch.  4.  from  the  Scholiaft  on  Ariftopha- 
nes’s  Aves,  Herodotus,  and  Plutarch, 

Meziriac,  chap  5. 

10  Greece, 
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Greece,  his  contemporaries : fo  that  what 
Horace  faid  of  Stertinius,  perhaps  in  his 
humorous  way  *,  “ That  he  was  the  eighth 
of  the  wife  men,”  might  be  faid  of  Efop 
j very  ferioufly ; nay,  there  are  fome  who  very 
much  prefer  his  manner  of  inftrudlion  to 
that  of  the  philofophers  juft  mentioned  L 
! and  give  good  reafons  for  their  opinion.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  thofe  great  men, 
particularly  with  Solon  and  Chilo.  He  was 
received  with  them  in  the  court  ® of  Peri- 
ander.  King  of  Corinth,  who  himfelf  was 
one  of  the  number  ; and  in  that  of  Croefus, 
King  of  Lydia,  in  his  capital  of  Sardis.  He 
was  much  beloved  * by  that  prinse ; and  it 
was  in  his  court  that  Efop  Ihewed  he  had 
more  wifdom,  or  at  leaft  more  political  wif- 
dom,  than  all  of  them,  on  the  following  oc- 
cafion  : Creefus  after  having  fliewn  thefe 
fages  the  magnificence  of  his  court,  and  the 
vaftnefs  of  his  riches,  afleed  them,  “ Whom 

* Hor,  Lib.  2.  fat*  3.  296. 

y ^fopus  ille,  e Phrygia  fabulator,  haud  immerito 
fapiens  exiftimatus  eft:  quum  quae  utilia  monitu  fuafu- 
queerant,  non  fevere,  non  imperiose,  pr^ecepit  & fen- 
fuit,  ut  Philofophis  mos  eft  ; fed  feftivos  dele6labilef- 
i que  apologos  commentus,  res  falubriter  ac  profpicien- 
ter  animadverfas,  in  mentes  animofque  hominum  cum 
audiendi  quadatn  illecebra  induxit.  Aulus  Gellius, 

I Nodtes  Ate.  L.  2.  c.  29. 

Sent  thither  by  Creefus;  Plutarch’s  Convivium 
Sapient. 

^ •?racfc&Kfoio-8  Suidas.  Art.  ^fopas. 

L Mezirfac,  ch.  5. — Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Solon* 

they 
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they  thought  the  happieft  man  ?”  Some,  of 
them  named  one,  and  fome  another ; Solon 
(whom  I think  without  injury  we  may  look 
upon  as  fuperior  to  all  the  reft)  in  his  anfwer 
gave  two  inftances.  The  firft  was  that  of 
one  Tellus,  a poor  Athenian,  but  of  great 
virtues ; who  had  eminently  diftinguiftied 
himfelf  by  his  care  and  education  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  at  laft  loft  his  life  in  fighting  for 
his  country:  the  other  was  of  two  brothers, 
who  had  given  a very  remarkable  proof  of 
their  filial  piety,  and  were  in  reward  for  it 
taken  out  of  this  life  by  the  Gods,  the  very 
night  after  they  had  performed  fo  dutiful  an- 
adtion  : and' concluded  with  adding,  that  he 
had  given  fuch  inftances,  becaufe  no  one 
could  be  pronounced  happy  before  his  death., 
Efop,  who  was  one  of  the  company,  and 
perceived  that  the  King  was  not  well  fatisfied 
with  any  of  their  anfwers,  being  aflced  the 
fame  queftion,  replied,  “ That  for- his  part, 
he  was  perfuaded  that  Croefus  had  as  much; 
pre-eminence  in  happinefs  over  all  other  men,, 
as  the  fea  has  over  all  the  rivers.”  The  King 
was  fo  much  pleafed  with  this  compliment, 
that  he  eagerly  pronounced  that  fentence,. 
which  afterwards  became  a common  pro- 
verb, “ The  Phrygian  has  hit  the  mark  !” 
Soon  after  this  happened,  Solon  took  his 
leave  of  Croefus  ; and  was  difmilTed  very 
coolly.  Efop,  on  his  departure,  accom- 
panied him  part  of  his  journey  j and  as  they 

were 
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were  on  the  road,  took  an  opportunity  of 
faying  to  him,  “ O Solon,  either  we  muffc 
not  fpeak  to  kings,  or  we  muft  fay  what  will 
pleafe  them."  On  the  contrary,”  replied 
Solon,  “ we  Ihould  either  not  fpeak  to  kings 
at  all,  or  we  fhould  give  them  good  and  ufe- 
ful  advice  So  great  was  the  fteadinefs 
of  the  chief  of  the  fages,  and  fuch  the  court- 
linefs  of  Elbp. 

Meziriac,  in  his  life  of  Efbp  feems, 
like  a true  Frenchman,  to  be  pleafed  with 
him  for  this  inftance  of  his  complaifance.  He 
fays,  that  “ his  refiding  in  the  court  of  fo 
mighty  a king  as  Croefus,  rendered  him  more- 
polite  than  moft  of  the  other  philo-fophers  of 
his  time  j more  compliant  with  the  humour 
of  princes ; and  more  reconciled  to  monar- 
chical government.”  Efop  gave  another  in- 
ftance of  the  latter,  in  a vifit  which  he  made 
to  Athens ; foon  ® after  Pififtratus,.  by  his; 
artifices  praftifed  on  the  people,  had  attained- 
the  higheft  point  of  his  ambition,  and  made 
liimfelf  mafter  of  his  country.  The  people 
repented  of  what  they  had  done,  and  began 
to  murmur  : Eibp,  on  this  occafion,  inftead 
of  inventing  a Fable  to  fhew  Pififtratus  how 
glorious  it  would  be  for  him  to  reftore  li- 
berty to  the  Athenians,  compofed  one  to 
perfuade  that  people  to  fubmit  quietly  to  the 

^ Plutarch’s  Life  of  Solon*. 

Chap.  5. 

^ Phsdrus,  Lib.  i.  Fab.  2,  6* 


power 
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power  which  he  had  ufurped  over  them.  le 
is  one  of  the  firft  of  thofe  which  Pha^drus 
has  tranflated  from  Efop.  In  his  introduc- 
tion to  itj  Ph^drus  ^ intimates  that  Pifillra- 
tus  was  a good  prince  ; and  it  is  very  true, 
that  in  his  adminiftration  ® he  was  not  a bad 
one  ; but  had  not  Efop  been  fo  well  recon- 
ciled to  monarchical  governmentj  as  Meziriac 
thinksj  and  as  Plutarch  proves,  he  was ; he 
would  naturally  have  taken  the  part  of  the 
enOaved  people,  rather  than  that  of  their  en- 
flaver. 

Efop,  however,  in  all  inftances  where  courts 
and  the  mafters  of  them  were  not  concerned, 
feems  to  have  gone  as  far  in  the  purfuit  of 
wifdom  as  any  of  the  fages.  When  ^ Chile, 
one  of  the  feven,  afked  him,  while  yet  but  a 
young  man,  “ What  God  was  doing  ?”  Efop 
immediately  anfwered,  “ That  he  was  de- 
preffing  the  proud,  and  exalting  the  hum- 
ble an  anfwer  which  Mr.  Bayle  calls 
wonderful  i and  defcants  very  largely  upon 
it.  Remarkable  too  was  his  idea  of  the 
miferies  of  mankind,  as  appears  from  an  ob- 
fervation  he  frequently  made  *,  “ That  Pro- 
metheus, having  taken  earth  to  form  man- 

^ Phsedrus,  Lib.  i.  Fab.  2,  7. 

E Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Solon. 

*'  In  the  little  difpute  between  him  and  Solon  at  the 
banquet  of  the  Sages,  p.  151,  C.  &c. 

* Laertius,  Art.  Chilo. 

^ Bayle,  Art.  note  I. 

^ Mcz.  chap.  6.  From  ThemilUas;  Orat.  ■?2. 

kind. 
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^ind,  tempered  and  rnoiftened  it,  not  with 
water,  but  with  tears.”  From  this  little  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  fentiments  and  refledlions  ”*  one 
cannot  but  regret  our  not  having  a greater 
number  of  them  preferved  to  us. 

Efop  dedicated  his  fervices,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  to  Croefus ; and  after  fome 
other  embaffies  or  employs,  was  fent  by  that 
monarch  " to  the  city  of  Delphi,  with  a large 
fum  of  money,  in  order  to  offer  magnificent 
facrifices  to  Apollo,  and  to  diftribute  ° four 
mins  of  filver  to  each  citizen.  During  his 
refidencc  among  them,  he  conceived  fo  great 
a diflike  to  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
Delphians,  and  fpoke  of  their  mifcondudt 
with  fo  much  freedom,  that  he  extremely 
provoked  them.  Among  other  things,  he 
reproached  them  with  having  fcarcely  any 

^ His  idea  in  relation  to  proper  relaxations  of  the 
.mind,  is  exprefled  in  the  ftrong  oriental  way  by  Phae- 
drus,  in  the  fourteenth  Fable  of  his  third  Book  : and 
he  makes  him  fpeak  with  a great  air  of  authority  on 
another  occafion  ; where  he  reprefents  him  as  wifer 
than  all  the  people  of  Athens  taken  together: 

O fi  maneret  condito  fenfus  patri 

Quam  graviter  ferret,  quod  voluntatem  fuam 

Interpretari  non  potuiilent  Attici ! 

Lib.  4.  Fab.  4. 

" Scholiaft  on  Ariftophanes’s  Wafps,  ver.  1437, 
Plutarch,  on  the  Certainty  of  the  Divine  Vengeance, 
though  deferred,  tom  ii.  p,  557. 

® Twelve  pounds  a man  ; the  filv^er  mina  being 
twelve  ounces,  or  three  pounds  of  our  money  ; accor- 
ding to  Ainfworth. 
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arable  land ; and  obferved,  “ That  were  it 
not  for  the  great  concourfe  of  ftrangers,  and 
the  vaft  offerings  made  in  their  temple,  they 
would  foon  be  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
hunger.”  Not  fatisfied  with  offending  them 
in  words,  he  proceeded  to  deeds ; for  hav- 
ing performed  the  facrifices  in  the  manner 
that  Croefus  had  ordered,  he  fent  back  the 
reft  of  the  money  to  the  city  of  Sardis,  as 
judging  the  Delphians  not  worthy  to  partake 
of  the  king’s  liberality.  This  irritated  them 
againft  him  to  fuch  a degree,  that  they  con- 
fulted  how  they  might  be  revenged  ; and 
accordingly  entered  into  a confpiracy  to  take 
away  his  life  by  a notorious  piece  of  villainy. 
They  hid  among  his  baggage  one  of  the 
golden  veffels  confecrated  to  Apollo;  and 
foon  after  Efop  was  fet  out  on  his  return,  they 
difpatched  meffengers  after  him,  who  over- 
took him  in  his  way  to  Phocis,  charged  him 
with  the  theft ; and  on  fearching,  produced 
the  veffel  which  they  themfelves  had  procured 
to  be  fecretly  conveyed  into  his  baggage. 
Upon  this  pretence  they  immediately  drag 
him  to  Delphi,  throw  him  into  prifon,  accufe 
him  of  facrilege,  and  fentence  him  to  be  pre- 
cipitated from  the  rock  flyampia;  which 
was  their  ufual  punifhment  for  iacrilegious 
perfons.  As  they  were  on  the  point  of  throw- 
ing him  down  the  rock,  he  obtained  leave  to 

p Ariftoph.  and  Theraclides,  In  Gronov.  Thef.  Gr. 
tom.  6.  p.  2830. 

fpeak 
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fpeak  in  his  defence  ; and  delivered,  in  his 
nfual  manner,  a Fable.  It  was  that  of  the 
Eagle  ^ and  the  Beetle ; the  purport  of  which 
was  to  Ihew,  “ That  the  weakeft  may  fome- 
times  procure  vengeance  againft  the  molt 
powerful,  when  greatly  injured  by  them but 
the  enraged  Delphians  paid  no  regard  cither 
to  his  Fable,  or  its  Moral.  They  only  in- 
creafed  their  clamours  againft  him ; and 
without  any  mercy  hurried  him  down  the 
precipice.  However,  Heaven,  (as  the  old 
writers  obferve)  did  inflift  that  vengeance 
on  the  Delphians,  which  he  had  thus,  in  a 
fort  of  prophetic  fpirit,  foretold.  Their  land 
was  rendered  barren ; and  they  were  afflidled 
with  many  ftrange  diftempers,  for  feveral 
years  afterwards.  In  this  diftrefs  they  con- 
iulted  the  oracle ; and  were  anfwered,  that 
all  their  miferies  were  owing  to  the  unjuft 
condemnation  and  death  of  Efop.  In  coii- 
fequence  of  this  anfwer,  they  caufed  a pro- 
clamation to  be  made  by  found  of  trumpet, 
at  fome  of  the  moft  public  feafts  and  general 
meetings  of  the  Greeks ; that  “ v/hoever 
bore  any  relation  to  Efop,  and  would  demand 
fatisfadlion  for  his  death,  was  defired  to  come 
and  exafl  it  from  the  Delphians,  in  what 

^ Mentioned  by  the  Scholiaft  on  Arilloph.  in  Pace 
V.  177,  and  Vefp.  1437.  That  Scholiaft  gives  us  the 
Fable  itfelf,  in  a manner  a good  deal  different  from  the 
modern  way  of  telling  the  ftory  ; but  1 fhould  imagine 
not  in  fo  good  an  one,  Efop  probably  told  it  himfelf. 

mannar 
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manner  he  pleafed.”  There  was  none  who 
pretended  to  any  right  in  this  affair,  till  the 
third  generation : when  a Samian  appeared, 
named  Idmon  ' ; a grandfon  of  that  Idmon, 
who  had  been  mafter  of  Efop,  in  the  ifland 
of  Samos  : and  the  Delphians,  having  made 
him  the  fatisfadlion  he  defired,  were  deliver- 
ed from  their  calamities. 

According  to  Eufebius,  the  death  of  Efop 
happened  in  the  ® fourth  year  of  the  fifty- 
fourth  Olympiad  ; which  was  561  years  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  JEra. 

If  we  were  to  follow  probability  rather  than 
the  affertions  of  fome  writers  in  the  lower 
ages,  I fliould  be  more  apt  to  think  that  Efop 
Was  of  a handfome  countenance  and  fhape, 
than  ugly  and  deformed  j notwithfhanding 
the  general  prepofTeflion  to  the  contrary, 
which  has  prevailed  for  the  three  or  four  laft 
centuries.  , There  is  no  author  quoted  as  fay- 
ing any  thing  to  the  difadvantage  of  Efop’s 
perfon,  till  after  the  fall  of  all  the  arts  and 
fciences ; and  almoft  a thoufand  years  after 
his  death.  The  firfl  writer  quoted  in  fup- 
port  of  this  groundlefs  opinion  is  Stob^us  ^ 
who  has  it  from  I don’t  know  whom  ; and 
what  is  faid  by  this  unknown  perfon,  relates 

*■  Herodotus ; and  Plutarch,  de  fera  numinis  vindiSa. 

* Bayte,  Art.  JEf.  Note  C.  Meziriac  fays,  the  lirft  of 
the  fifty-fourth  Olympiad,  chap.  vi. 

' Efop  died  561  years  before  our  JEra.,  and  Stobaeus 
{according  to  Blair’s  Tables)  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  after  Chrill, 

only 
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only  to  the  air  of  Efop’s  ” countenance  ; for 
there  is  not  a word  intimated  of  his  rc- 
fembling  an  Ethiop,  or  of  his  being  deform- 
ed in  any  part  of  his  body.  Planudes  was 
the  firft  who  propagated  any  fancies  of  the 
latter  kind  ; and  that  probably  from  his  tak- 
ing " another  perfon  for  Efop  j and  not  till  * 
about  two  thoufand  years  after  the  death  of 
this  celebrated  mythologill.  There  is  no  oc- 
cafion  to  oppofe  this  notion  of  Planudes  by 
fearching  for  any  exprefs  authorities  againft 
him  ; it  having  been  fo  fully  proved  before  ^ 
that  he  has  totally  deftroyed  all  his  own  cre- 
dit himfelf. 

Philoftratusj  in  his  account  of  feveral  pic- 
tures in  the  time  ^ of  the  Antonines,  gives  us 
one,  in  which  Efop  is  the  principal  figure. 
The  painter  reprefents  him  before  his  own 

^ He  fays,  that  Efop  being  reproached  for  having  a 
four  countenance,  anfwered,  Regard  not  my  looks, 
but  my  mind.’’  Th?s  anonymous  authority  from  Sto- 
bseus,  I lhou|d  think  might  be  much  over-balanced  by 
that  of  Philollratus,  who  lived  long  before  Stobseus ; 
and  in  his  pi^lure  of  Efop  gives  him  a pleajtng  couti» 
ienanay  even  while  he  is  meditating, 

/xv9oy'  ro  ra  aou  ot 

xa^lcc  T>55  yrjg  sfiSligy  ralo  Ot^sv  o olt  as 

fxv9u;v  T>3?  Phil,  Esx.  y\ 

^ See  p.  xi, 

* He  flourilhed  1941  years  after  the  death  of  Efop, 
See  note  p.  xi. 

>’  See  pp.  xii  and  xiii. 

In  Icon.  Art,  MvSou 

^ From  the  year  138  to  179  of  our  iEra, 
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houfe ; there  the  Geniufes  *’  of  the  feveral 
forts  of  Efopian  Fables  approach  him  with 
pleafure  and  regard,  as  the  chief  inventor  and 
v/riter  of  Fables.  As  fuch  they  adorn  him 
with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  crown  him  with 
olive-branches.  He  has  a pleafing  fmile 
upon  his  countenance ; and  at  the  fame  time 
his  eyes  are  fixt  upon  the  ground,  as  being 
then  compofing  a Fable  j and  compofing  it*" 
with  that  humour  and  gaiety  for  which  he 
was  fo  remarkable.  There  are  feveral  men, 
and  feveral  beafts  intermixt,  that  form  a fort 
of  circle  round  him  •,  and  among  the  latter, 
the  Fox  is  particularly  diftinguiflied  ; Efop 
making  as  much  ufe  of  him  in  his  Fables,  as 
the  dramatic  writers  do  of  Davus  in  their 
Comedies.  There  is  a great  deal  of  fenfe 
(fays  Philoilratus)  expreft  in  the  pifture  in 
general ; and  particularly,  in  the  looks  and 

There  were,  probably,  three  of  thefe  Geniufes  in 
the  pifture  ; the  Efopian  Fables  being  divided  into  three 
forts.  “ The  rational,  in  which  Men  only  are  intro- 
duced ; the  charaflered,  where  only  Beafts,  under  cha- 
rafters  affigned  to  them  ; and  the  mixt,  in  which  both 
Men  and  Beafts  are  concerned.”  From  Aphthonius,  in 
Prsexercitam  : one  oftheTeftimon.  in  Novelet’s  edition. 

The  Genius  of  each  fort  of  the  lelfer  Fables  is  made 
to  attend  Efop  here,  as  perfons ; in  the  fame  manner 
that  the  Genius  of  the  greater,  or  Epic,  Fable  attends 
Homer,  in  the  famous  relievo  of  his  Apotheofis. 

^ This  feems  to  be  the  intent  of  the  painter,  tho’ 
Philoftratus  gives  another  turn  to  it.  Oi^sf  o 
fays  he,  oh  «*  ocv£tiJ^svyj<;  TYi<; 

* » ypa^YS}  >u  T*  liiv  Mv&ui  a’uy.c^a, 

attitudes 
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attitudes  of  the  three  Geniufes,  that  are  pay- 
ing their  regards  to  him. 

In  this  picture  the  countenance  of  Efop  is 
very  well  reprefented,  as  partly  pleafant  and 
partly  grave  ; but  Plutarch  has  given  us  a 
much  fuller  and  ftronger  picture  of  his 
thoughts  and  manner  of  converfation.  ’Tis 
in  his  Feaft  of  the  Sages,  at  the  court  of  Pe- 
riander  King  of  Corinth,  who  himfelf  was 
one  ' of  the  feven.  As  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  moft  valuable  remains  of  antiquity 
that  is  left  to  us,  and  as  Efop  has  a confi- 
derable  fhare  in  if,  I fhall  take  the  liberty  of 
inferting  it  very  much  at  large  j though  it 
will  bear  no  proper  proportion  to  the  reft  of 
his  life  : but  I think  it  cannot  be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader;  and  heartily  wifh,  that  the 
-whole  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  fome 
abler  hand. 

Periander,  while  the  reft  of  the  wife  men 
were  all  in  his  court,  invites  them,  and  le- 
veral  ^ others,  to  a feaft  in  one  of  his  pleafure- 

houfes, 

® The  other  fix  are  Thales,  Solon,  Cleobulus,  Chi- 
IS,  Bias,  and  Pittacus  ; to  whom,  fays  Laertius,  fome 
add  Anacharfis  the  Scythian,  MuTo  the  Kenean,  Pere- 
cydes  the  Syrian,  Epimenides  of  Crete,  and  Pififtratus 
the  tyrant  of  Athens.  In  proem.  § 13. 

^ Befides  Periander,  and  the  fix  Sages  (firft  mentioned 
in  the  note  before)  there  were  Efop,  and  Anacharfis 
the  ecythian  ; MelilTa,  the  wife  of  Periander  ; Eumetis 
her  attendant,  daughter  of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  Sages, 
and  herielf  fometimes  called  Cieobcline,  or  the  Little 
Female  Sage : Naucratites  (alfo  called  Niloxenus)  fent 
b 2 to 
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houfesj  near  the  city  of  Corinth,  where  he 
was  to  make  a ® particular  facrifice  to  Venus. 
It  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Lica^um,  or  eaftern 
promontory  of  the  Corinthi^  Ifthmus  j a 
place  naturally  very  delightful  and  much 
aflifted  by  art : for  Periander  was  a ' lover  of 
magnificence  j which,  together  with  his  be- 
ing a tyrant,  may  poffibly  account  for  Lu- 
cian’s ^ excluding  him  from  his  Elyfium. 
Periander  ordered  a chariot  for  each  of  the 
invited  guefts,  to  convey  them  to  the  place. 
When  that  which  was  provided  for  I'hales 
arrives,  he  fmiles  j is  very  much  obliged,  but 
choofes  to  walk  through  the  fields.  He  does 
fo  ; and  two  ’ other  of  the  guefts  accompany 
him.  In  their  walk,  they  meet  with  Alexi- 
demus,  natural  fon  of  the  tyrant  of  Miletus, 

to  confult  Bias,  and  his  brethren,  by  Amafis  King  of 
Egypt  ; Mnefiphilus,  from  Athens  ; Diodes,  a pridl 
and  augur,  in  Periander’s  fervice  ; Ardalus,  priefl  of 
the  temple  of  the  Mufes,  founded  by  one  of  his  ancef- 
tors  ; Cherfias,  a poet  ; and  Cleodemus,  a phyfician. 

s Periander  had  left  off  paying  any  devotions  to  Ve- 
nus, ever  fince  his  mother  had  put  an  end  to  her  life  for 
love  ; and  this  was  his  iirft  return  to  them,  upon  fonie 
dreams  of  his  wife  MelilTa,  Xylander’s  Plutarch,  fol* 
vol.  2.  p.  146,  D, 

^ Paufanias,  in  Corinthiacis, 

^ Piut<rch,  p.  148,  B. 

^ Lucian  fays,  he  fa\V  Anacharfis,  Zamolxes,  Numa, 
Lyc^irgus,  Phocion,  and  Tellus,  in  Elyfium  ; **  and 
all  the  feven  Sages,  except  Periander.*’  Tom  l.  p* 
674,  Ed.  Blaeu. 

^ Diodes,  the  priefl  and  augur  ; and  Naucratites, 
the  embafiador  from  Amafis,  King  of  Egypt. 

I 9 returning 
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returning  from  the  villa,  in  a very  great  heat. 
A place  it  Teems,  at  the  loweft  table,  had 
been  alTigned  for  him ; and  he  could  not  bear 
to  fit  beneath  “ -®olians  and  Iflanders,  and 
people  that  nobody  knows.”  They  pafs 
him,  and  laugh  at  his  folly.  When  they  come 
to  the  dining-room,  Thales  alks  aloud, 
“ Which  was  the  place  his  countryman  had 
refufed  ?”  and  v/hen  it  was  fliewed  to  him,  fits 
down  in  it.  Efop  opens  the  converfation  ; 
and  in  order  to  ridicule  the  behaviour  of 
Alexideinus,  begins  with  telling  a Fable  of 
the  arrogant  Mule  mortified.  After  the  ta- 
bles were  cleared,  and  garlands  difiributed 
to  each  of  the  guefts  by  Melifia,  the  wife  of 
Periander,  Anacharfis  faiys  fomething,  a little 
fevcrely,  on  the  Grecian  fafliion  of  ufing 
mufical  inftruments  in  their  worfliip  of  the 
Gods : and  as  this  might  have  produced  too 
ferious  a debate,  Efop  turns  it  off"  with  a jeft. 

One  of  this  venerable  company  was  Nau- 
cratites,  fent  by  Amafis  King  of  Egypt,  to 
confult  Bias,  and  the  other  wife  men,  on  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  the  King  of 
Ethiopia,  It  was  a cuftom  amongft  the  learn- 
ed in  thofe  days,  to  fend  “ wife  fentences, 

and 

* AioXjtf,  xj  uriiTtulxi,  Plutarch,  p.  148.  Fi 

“ Plutarch,  p,  150,  E. 

® The  tafte  of  the  knowing.  In  Efop’s  time,  was  to 
ftudy  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life;  and  to  make,  wile 
fentences,  or  proverbs,  for  the  fame  purpofe.  At  their 
tables,  they  often  put  quelHons  of  this  fort  to  be  an- 

i fvverfid 
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and  puzzling  quefl-ions,  to  one  another;  and 
this  intercourfe  was  carried  on  even  between 
perfons  of  different  nations.  This  letter  was 
of  the  latter  kind ; and  required  Amafis  to 
drink  up  the  fea.  It  is  read,  and  the  ^ dif- 
ficulty evaded  by  Bias.  Cleodemus,  the  phyfi- 
cian,  fpeaks  very  juftly  againft  thefe  difficult 
and  puzzling  queftions  ; but  is  as  unkind  in 
fpecifying,  “ That  they  were  like  Eumetis’s 
riddles,  and  fit  only  to  be  played  with  by 
women.”  Eumetis  (who  was  prefent  as  an 

fwered  feverally,  by  as  many  as  chofe  to  do  it.  They 
alfb  fent  moral  queftions,  from  one  kingdom  to  ano- 
ther; and  fometimes  puzzling,  or  enigmatical  quef- 
tions to  be  refolved.  The  letter  fent  by  Amafis  to 
Bias  was  one  of  the  latter  kind  ; and  the  queftion  pro- 
pofed  after  it,  of  the  former  : the  words  of  the  letter 
are  thefe  : 

Bc3c<7t?\evg,  AtyvTrlicJv  Xiysi 

AiSi&arwv  'srpo';  Hrlyif/^tyo^ 

h roiq  cc7\?\oiq,  BTTi  *UTOt<Ti  crvyj£'^eiy.tv  ocioTTov  BTnray^Ace,  hivoy, 

iK'STiBiv  itsXzvuv  'T'/jv  ^uXoccrcrup,  Er*  ^vcrcc'Jli  pisvi  s^£t}f 

KbJfJLXq  T6  TTOAeK  'TCfJV  BJlclVH  fA.V}  h X^llOV  TUV  TTSpb 

EX£(px'^ivrtV  x7Toryiyc)Li,  Tfce'^x/xsyog  uy  ev^ug  x7ro7r£/x7rs  NeiAofg- 
>oy*  x^£  ^£k  (pt?^oig  (70iq  7}  'moXilxig  yBVBtjBai  loxuv,  a ra^<x~ 

xu7^v(T£u  Plutarch,  15 1,  C. 

Thefe  puzzling  queftions,  though  much  inferior  to 
the  other  fort,  were  not  a corruption  of  them  in  thefe 
times ; but  of  the  greatcft  antiquity,  as  we  find  by  the 
contention  between  Homer  and  Hefiod  ; (Plutarch  in 
Conviv.  Sap.  p.  154.)  and  the  riddle,  which  Sarofon 
puts  to  the  PhiJiftines,  1141  years  befpre  our  JEx?l 
(Judges  xiv.  14.) 

^ ^px^ilco  rci)  AiBioTTif  (fays  Bias)  n^g  iij,Sx?\Xovlag  stg 
rx  7r£?ixy>]  'vrolx/xi^g  E7Ttcr^£iyf  ecog  avlog  s>c'nrinj  njv  vvaa-ay 
^aXx&axv*  rxv%g  yap  to  £7rP:ayfxa  yeyoysv^  y T'/JiJ  Vf£pQ¥ 

icroiA.£v/ig%  Pint.  15  I j C. 

* 
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attendant  on  MeliiTa,  and  was  a lady  of  the 
greateft  fweetnefs,  modefty,  and  wifdom)  at 
iirft  feemed  inclined  to  anfwer  hinn  ; but  re- 
ftrained  herfelf,  and  blullied.  Efop,  with 
great  good-nature,  faved  her  from  part  of 
her  confufion,  by  making  a jell  upon  the 
phyfician  and  his  pradice;  and  by  that  means 
Galled  off  the  eyes  of  the  company  from  her 
to  him  Periander  then  defires  each  of 
them  to  contribute  fome  wife  fentence  for  the 
benefit  of  Amafis  and  the  company.  Solon, 
Bias,  Thales,  Anacharfis,  Cleobulus,  Pitta- 
Gus,  and  Chilo,  gave  each  of  them  a piece  of 
advice  for  kings  j and  Periander  being  preft 
to  add  his,  faid,  “ That  the  fentences  which 
they  had  given,  were  almoft  fufficient  to  de- 
ter any  man  of  fenfe  from  reigning.”  Efop, 
on  this,  fpeaks  of  the  civility  due  to  princes  ; 
digrefles  into  a little  difpute  vdth  Solon  about 
the  preference  of  monarchical  to  republican 
government ; but  for  fear  it  fliould  grow  too 
ferious,  foon  turns  it  off  (in  his  ufual  way) 
with  a piece  of  humour.  Naucratites  then 
refumes  his  bufinefs,  and  mentions  ' fome 
other  queftions  from  Amafis,  which  are  an- 
fwered  by  Thales.  As  the  meffenger  from 
Amafis  had  now  difpatched  all  his  orders, 
Mnefiphilus  the  Athenian  propofes  to  the 
company  % that  as  they  had  before  given, 

^ Plutarch,  152,  D. 

^ ibid.  153. 

* Ibid.  154,  C. 

b 4 
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their  thoughts  of  what  might  be  ufeful  to 
kings,  they  would  now  give  them,  as  to  what 
might  be  beneficial  to  commonwealths*  $ and 
the  Sages  fpeak  each  on  this  fubjeft,  in  a len- 
ten tious  manner. 

Then  Diodes,  'the  prieft  and  augur  of 
Periander,  propefes  “ that  they  may  fay  fome- 
thing  on  the  government  of  a houfe  and  fa- 
mily j fince  each  of  the  company  prefent  had 
a houfe  to  govern.  “ I deny  that,”  fays- 
Efop,  for  Anacharfis  here  has  only  a 
cart.”  Anacharfis  anfwers  him  in  his  ufual 
grave  and  folid  manner,  and  defires  that  his 
an  fiver  to  him  may  at  the  fame  time  pafs  as 
iiis  * club  toward  what  was  propofed  by 
Diodes.  The  reft  of  the  Sages  give  their 
fcnttnces,  or  fentiments,  feverally,  on  the 
fame  fubjed:. 

Here  Melifla  and  Eumetis  ^ withdraw  j. 
the  company  falls  into  a raixt  converfation  j 
and  Efop,  who  had  been  blamed  himfelf  be- 
fore for  a digreffion  from  the  fubjed  then  in 
hand,  tells  them  a Fable  of  the  Wolf  and 
Shepherds,  to  fliew  that  they  themfelves 

’ Plutarch,  154,  D and  E. 

“ Ibid.  155,  A. 

Anacharfis  was  a Scythian ; and  that  people  had 
no  fixt  habitations  : but  lived  in  a fort  of  waggons,  to 
Ihift  their  places  of  abode  whenever  they  chofe  to  do  fo. 

* TavJa-  jcj  -srpo?  AKrumii  eswoxfivoftat,  xj  7TfO{ 
evf/.Qa.y^'Ko^ca.  Plutarch,  p.  155,  B. 
y Plutarch,  155,  D. 

® Ibid.  156,  A. 
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were  now  guilty  of  the  fame  fault.  Soon 
after  this,  ^ the  fubjedt  of  ceconomics  is  re- 
fumed ; and  Cleobulus  being  afked,  what  is 
a competency  ? begins  with  mentioning  an 
old  vulgar  ftory,  about  making  a coat  for 
the  moon  j and  a Fable  of  Efop’s,  on  a Dog’s 
contradting  himfelf  in  winter,  and  extending 
himfelf  in  lummer;  and  this  enquiry  about  a 
competency,  leads  them  into  ‘‘  a fuller  confi- 
deration  of  temperance  and  aliments. 

In  the  clofe  of  this,  Gorgias,  the  brother  of 
Periandcr,  comes  in  from  a voyage  j and 
gives  an  account  of  the  wonderful  prefer- 
vation  of  Arson,  by  the  Dolphins,  who  car- 
s'ied  him  to  fliore,  when  flung  into  the  fea. 
Efop  '*  (whether  in  jefl:  or  ferioufly,)  does 
not  feem  to  believe  it ; Diodes,  in  anfwer  to 
him,  refers  to  the  prefervation  of  Phryxus 
and  Helle  5 and  Solon  fays,  Thefe  things 
are  above  our  reach,  and  muft  be  left  to  the 
Gods.”  Several  other  ftories  ® are  told  of 
perfons  alFifted  by  Dolphins  ; and  Anacharfis 
reafons,  (as  is  his  way,)  very  gravely  and 
flnely,  upon  Providence.  On  their  enquiry’s 
growing  too  nice,  and  particular,  and  Efop’s 
quoting  feveral  verfes  out  of  Homer,  Soloa 

® Plutarch,  157,  A. 

•’  Ibid.  157  to  160. 

‘ Ibid.  160  to  162. 

^ Ol's  AtcruTTo;,  “ AWv’  TS; 

xoAoiyj,  KopctKiz^f  Si  ^ix?^Byoslxs*  ^SA^ti’s^  Toixvliie- 
Xiuyievoulact,  Plutarch,  162,  B, 

^ Plutarch,  p.  163. 

^ 5 
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takes  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  quote  a 
verfe  of  Homer  too,  to  put  them  in  mind  of 
its  drawing  toward  bed -time.  He  ^ then 
propofes  a facrifice  j which  they  perform, 
and  depart. 

It  appears  upon  the  whole,  from  what  is  ® 
recorded  by  Plutarch  on  this  occafion,  that 
Efop’s  converfation  confifted  of  a mixture  of 
humour,  wit,  mirth,  and  good-nature;  and 
the  adapting,  or  making  of  Fables  upon  the 
fpot,  as  occafions  arofe  : and  immediately  af- 
ter the  perufal  of  this  piece,  it  firft  came  into 
my  thoughts,  that  Efop  was  perhaps  a man 
as  full  of  wit  and  humour  as  our  celebrated 
Dr.  Swift ; for  he  fcarce  ever  fpeaks  without 
exercifing  one  or  other  of  thofe  talents.  He 
might  poffibly  have  been  as  fatirical  too, 
tho’  in  a more  gay  and  lefs  difobliging  man- 
ner : and,  indeed,  his  good-nature  is  pointed 
out  as  ftrongly  as  any  part  of  his  charadter  k 
His  wifdom  itfelf  was  gay  and  cheerful ; and 
it  was  for  that  very  reafon,  that  he  has  been 
fo  often  preferred  to  all  the  feven  Sages  of 

*’  Plutarch,  p.  164. 

8 Plutarch,  in  the  entrance  on  this  fubjeiS,  fays,  there 
had  been  falfe  accounts  publifhed  of  it ; and  propofes 
his  as  a true  one. 

Kai  0 AnTOfTTo?,  Otoe  eXeJkIiko;  &C.  Plut. 

p.  152. — Derifor  potius,  quam  deridendus  Senex.  Phsed. 
lib.  3.  fab.  14. — For  a remarkable  inftance  of  his  hu- 
mour, very  like  Dr.  Swift,  fee  the  fame,  lib.  3.  fab.  5. 

* In  his  refcuing  a lady  of  fo  charming  a charafter  as 
Eumetis  from  her  confufion,  p.  152,  D. 


Greece, 
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Greece.  He  was  free  and  open  in  his  dif- 
courfe  : for  he  fpeaks  frequently ; and  tho' 
there  were  fo  many  in  company  and  fo 
many  of  high  rank  and  figure,  he  has  (in  a 
manner)  the  firft  and  laft  word  in  their  con- 
verfation.  Plutarch  too  confirms  what  has 
been  obferved  ^ by  others ; that  he  was  very 
free  in  intermixing  his  Fables,  even  in  themoft 
common  and  familiar  parts  of  his  difeourfe. 

I have  already  mentioned  the  reafon  why 
Efop  might  choofe  to  write  Fables  : and 
though  he  certainly  was  not  " the  inventor, 
he  excelled  all  others  fo  greatly  in  that  way 
of  writing,  that  he  has  generally  ° been  re- 
garded 

^ See  note  ^ p.  xxvii. 

^ In  particular,  by  Prifeian.  See  below,  note 

^ P.  XV. 

^ Prifeian  mentions  Archilochus  as  a writer  of  Fables, 
who  flourifhed  above  a century  before  Efop.  (Bayle, 
Note  A.)  Quintilian  fpeaks  of  Hefiod  as  the  firfl  inven- 
tor of  them,  (id.  ib.)  who  was  two  centuries  earlier  than 
Archilochus;  and  the  Fable  of  Jotham  recorded  in 
feripture  (Judges,  ch.  ix.  v.  8 — 20.)  is  almoU  three 
centuries  earlier  than  Hefiod. 

° nias  quoque  fabulas,  quae  etiamii  originem  non  ab 
^fopo  acceperunt,  (nam  videtur  earum  primus  audlor 
Hefiod  us,)  nomine  tamen  -^fopi  maxime  celebrantur  ; 
ducere  aninios  folent,  praecipue  rulticorum  Sc  imperi- 
torum  : qui  et  limplicius,  quae  hda  funt,  audiunt;  & 
capti  voluptate,  facile  iis  quibus  deiedantur  confen- 
tiunt.  Quintilian,  Inllit.  Or.  Lib.  5.  c.  ii. 

Diclus  ell  ^fopus  Aoyo'sroioq,  non  quod  primus  muta 
loqui  docuerit ; nam  ante  eum  Hefiodus  hoc  fecerat,  in 
fermone  Lufeiniae  ad  Accipitrem  ; fed  quod  praecipue 
b 6 hoc 
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garded  as  fuch  ; and  is  called  fo  by  feveral,. 
even  of  the  ancient  writers.  It  appears  very 

plainly 

hoc  fcrlbendi  genus  feftatus  eft.  Menage,  In  Laertlunx^ 
Lib.  I.  N.  72. 

Ki/Jeflui  (/xvSo^)  Kt;7rpto^, 

ivfovlui  Tcc  ovof^LO^st*  yiftoc  yi.oiXKov 

AnToiTTfvcq  ^syserSat,  toj  rov  AicroJTfGV  cc^is’ct  Travl&^y  crvly^ccij/a^ 
Apopbthonius  ; in  Praeexercitamentis. 

Prifeian,  in  fpeaking  of  Fable,  calls  Efop  the  inven- 
tor of  it ; but  foon  after  he  correds  himfelf,  and  adds,, 
Lfi  funt  ea  vetuftiflimi  quoque  autores  ; Hehodusy 
Archilochus,  Plautus,  Horatius.  Nominantur  autem 
ab  inventoribus  fabularum,  alias  ^fopiae,  aliae  Cypriac, 
alise  Lybicae,  alias  Sybariticae;  omnes  autem  com  mu- 
niter  ^fopiae,  quoniam  in  conventibus  frequenter, 
folebat  .dEfopus  fabulis  uti.  From  Bayle,  Art.  .^fop. 
Note  A. 

Nunc  fabularum  cur  lit  inventum  genus 
Brevi  docebo.  Servitus  obnoxia  : 

Quia  qucC  volebat  non  audebat  dicere, 

AtFeClus  proprios  in  fabellas  tranflulit ; 
Calumniamque  fidis  elufit  jocis  : 

Ego  porro  iliius  femita  feci  viam. 

Phasdrus,  Introd.  Lib.  3.  ver.  30, 

Avienus  fays,  in  the  pref.  to  his  Fables,  Hujus  ma- 
teriae  ducem  nobis  ^fopum  noveris  : qui  refponfoDel- 
phici  Apollinis  monitus,  ridicula  orfus  eft,  ut  iegenda 
iirmaret.  From  Bayle,  Note  A.  And  Apollonius  in 
Philoftratus  fays,  “ That  Aifop,  not  content  with  re- 
jeding  the  fabulous  ftories  of  the  poets,  in  favour  of 
wifdom,  invented  a new  method.”  B.  5.  ch.  5.  From 
the  fame.  Note  H. 

As  the  word  Ridiculous  is  always  ufed  in  a bad  fenfe 
in  Englifti,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that 
Ridiculus  in  Latin  was  ufed  in  a good  fenfe,  as  well 
as  in  a bad ; and  is  to  be  taken  in  the  former,  in  the 
quotation  here  from  Avienusw  ’Tis  as  much  a com- 
mendation of  Efop,  as  the  Feftivus  et  Deledabilis  of 

Gdlius> 
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plainly  from  the  words  of  Socrates  and 
^ Phjedrus,  each  of  whom  tranflated  fome  of 
the  Fables  of  Efop,  that  he  wrote  them  in 
profe  ; though  the  invention  which  generally 
attends  them,  and  which  is  the  more  eflential 
part  in  poetry,  made  the  former  regard  them 
as  a poetical  work. 

The  diftingiiifhing  charadler  of  Efop's  ftile 
feems  to  have  been  that  of  an  ' elegant  fim- 

plicity ; 

GelHus,  p.  xviii.  Note  23  ; or  the  Hilariora  Stadia  of 
Seneca,  p.  xlviii.  Note  6.  Thus,  where  Horace  is  pre- 
ferring the  humorous  fort  of  fatyr  to  the  fevere,  he  fay», 

Ridiculum  acri 

Fortius  ac  melius  magnas  plerumque  fecat  res. 

Lib.  1.  Sat,  lo.  ver.  15* 

And  Phaedrus,  fpeaking  of  Efop’s  works,  attributes 
half  of  their  merit  to  this  ; 

Duplex  libelli  dos  eft  ; quod  rifum  movet, 

Et  quod  prudent!  vitam  conlilio  monet. 

Introd.  Lib,  i.  ver.  4* 

I fuppofe  the  Greeks  ufed  TsAoioj  of  him,  in  the  fame 
manner.  Axauita  FcAoia*  ovl&;^  eMyov  Ta<;  AxcruTra 
Hefyehius, 

P Evvov}<toc(;  oJt  rov  Trox^viu  Jsot,  exTre^  woxyjJr]^  exyax, 

7T0XEXV  (xvBa^  0,70?  a Xoyag*  ax  ny  e^v^oXoyxy.^ 

i'xalccvlcc,  yj  'ir^o^ix^Hq  ^ v)7Txrctfj(,r,v  fjLv^ag  rtf?  AxcruTTi^, 

r^lcou  sTTOxyjcrx  oxg  >ujecJloxq  £ye7t;yoy.  Socrates,  in  Plato’s 

PhcTdo, 

*1  -^fopus  auflor  quam  materiam  repperit, 

Hanc  ego  POLIVI  verfibus  fenariis. 

Phaedrus,  Introd,  Lib,  i.  ver.  2. 

^ Quifquamne  ita  nitet,  ut  comparatus  tibi  non  for- 
deat  ? Quis  ita  ac/  j^/opi  ^enuj/aiem,  quis  ad  fophiilicas 
Ifocratis  conclufiones,  quis  ad  enthymecnata  Demoft- 
henis,  aut  opulentiam  Tullianam,  aut  proprietatem 

jioftri 
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piicity  5 it  was  very  ® plain,  fhort,  and  clear ; 
and  his  writings  have  been  highly  admired 
for  their  good  fenfe  and  ufefulnefs,  in  all 
ages.  The  plans  of  his  Fables  are  com- 
mended for  the  fame  ‘ elegance  as  his  ftile. 
He  has  been  highly  admired  for  his  writings 
of  this  kind  in  all  ages.  Quintilian  recom- 
mends them  “ as  the  firft  objedl  in  the  in- 
ftruftion  of  children;  and  Plato,  when  he 
is  banifhing  the  fabulous  ftories  of  Homer 

noftri  Maronis ; quis  ita  afFe£let  lingula,  ut  tu  imples 
omnia.  Aufonius,  in  his  Epiftle  to  Symmachus ; vol.  z. 
p.  642.  Ed.  Var. 

® This  appears  very  evidently,  even  from  the  imita- 
tions of  his  writings.  Phasdrus’s  ftile  has  commonly 
been  admired  for  its  particular  ftmplicity  and  neatnefs ; 
and  he  fays,  very  ftrongly,  that  he  imitates  Efop  in  his 
manner,  as  well  as  in  his  matter ; 

Librum  exarabo  tertium  j£fopi  ftilo. 

L.  3.  Prol.  ver.  30. 

Laertius  has  preferved  a couplet  in  Socrates’s  tranfla- 
tion  of  one  of  his  Fables ; remarkable  only  forks  par- 
ticular plainnefs. 

Aio‘ctJ7ro(;  TroJeP^e^s  Ko^ivBtoy  ufv 
M>?  OC^tlnV  XoCO^iftCO  (70(pi7), 

And  the  Fables  which  Plutarch  (in  his  Banquet  of 
the  Sages)  has  put  into  Efop’s  own  mouth,  are  remark- 
ably Ihort  and  clear. 

^ In  quibufdam  [fabulis]  et  argumentum  ex  lido  lo- 
catur,  et  per  mendacia  ipfe  relationis  ordo  contexitur  ; 
ut  funt  ilise  ^Efopi  Fabuiae  ; elegantia  lidionis  illuftres, 
Macrobius,  in  Somn.  Scrip.  Lib.  i.cap.  2. 

« Efopi  fabellas,  quae  fabulis  nutricularuni  proxime 
fuccedunt,  narrare  fermone  puro  et  nihil  fe  fupramo- 
dum  extollente,  deinde  eandem  gracilitatem  ftilo  exi- 
gere  condifcant.  Inftitut.  Orat.  i.  c.  9. 


and 
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and  Hefiod,  advifes  the  ufe  of  this  fort  of 
Fables  in  his  Commonwealth ; in  both  of 
which  he  is  llrongly  followed  by  * Philoftra- 
tus  ; who  fays,  “ That  they  were  more  pro- 
per than  all  other  Fables,  to  infpire  us  with 
wifdom.”  The  Athenians,  in  the  age  when 
learning  was  at  its  greateft  perfedlion  among 
them,  fliewed  their  high  opinion  of  Efop, 
and  his  writings,  by  the  ^ noble  ftatue  they 
erefted  to  his  memory,  and  by  the  celebrated 
fculptor  they  employed  for  that  purpofe. 
The  great  excellence  of  his  way  of  writing, 

Ta;  Js  (fttSs?)  7rutrofj.s)i  ra?  rs 

?<syeiv  rotq  vra-icry  wAarlety  raq  •^u^oc<;  to;^ 

'usoKv  fj.O(,KKov  >j  rcc  ratg  PlatO  De 

Republica.  Lib.  2. 

^ Philoftratus ; Book  5,  ch.  5. 
y ^fopo  ingentem  ftatuam  pofuere  Attici. 

Phaedrus,  Epif.  to  B.  2.  ver.  i. 
The  Greeks  ufed  to  fet  up  flatues,  larger  than  the 
life,  to  compliment  their  kings,  heroes,  and  gods : of 
i this  kind  the  ftatute  here  mentioned,  in  honour  of  Efop, 
feems  to  have  been. 

They  fet  up  at  the  fame  time,  feven  llatues  to  the 
famous  cotemporary  Sages  of  Greece  ; and  this  ilatue 
of  Efop  at  the  head  of  them  all.  Danet,  the  commen- 
tator to  the  Delphin  edition,  on  the  place  \ from  the 
I following  epigram  of  Agathias : 

Ey  72  'UJOICOV,  AvtTlTTTTS  ys^cdv,  XtHVUViS  TrXoCTOtf 

A£t>ceAov  AicruTi^a  ryiccco 

EttIx  ao<puvy  £|OC7r^ocr0gy*  sttsi  ycBkvot  ^bv  avccynYjyf 
E/u,CaAoy,  ov  (p^By^ccai  To^g  crfalB^oig, 

Og  ^B,  (To(potg  fjovOoig  ^ 'CTAa(7/>cac7*  XB^ocg^ 

Uon^jiv  Bv  a-Tra^rj  TTBiOst  e^b^^ovbbiv, 

0£VHloii  73  r^Tj^Bta,  'mu^onvBaig’  >? 

To  y'Kvyiv  rov  fA,v^ov  kcc?\ov  e^n 

3 The  great  Lyfippus* 


confifts 
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confifts  in  blending  of  ^ the  agreeable  and  the 
inftruftive  fo  well  together : from  which 
Horace  might  poflibly  take  the  hint  for  that 
rule,  which  he  feemsto  diftingtiifh^as  the  moft 
confiderable  of  any  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

"Tis  no  wonder  that  works  fo  ufeful,  fo 
pleafing,  and  fo  much  recommended,  were 
in  every  body’s  hands  : they  were  fo  efpecially 
at  Athens  % the  great  feat  of  fcience ; and 
about  the  time,  that  arts  and  knowledge 

^ Thus,  where  Phsedrus  fays,  that  he  imitates  Efo^ 
in  his  lit  book  of  Fables,  he  immediately  adds. 
Duplex  libelli  dos  eft  ; quod  rifum  niovet, 

Et  quod  prudenti  vitam  confilio  monet, 

Introd.  to  B.  i.  ver.  4. 
A.  Gellius  prefers  him  to  all  the  philofophers  on  this 
very  account;  and  Avienus  attributes  fo  happy  a 
thought  to  an  infpiration  from  Heaven  : (Note  86.) 
Apollonius  did  the  fame,  tho’  in  a different  maimer; 
(Philoftratus,  B.  5.  chap.  5.)  the  latter  fuppofing  this 
light  to  have  been  given  him  by  Mercury,  and  the 
former  from  the  oracle  at  Delphi. 

^ Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  mifcuit  utile  dulci| 
Ledorem  deledlando,  pariterque  monendo. 

Pe  Art.  Poet.  ver.  343. 

^ It  was  a proverbial  expreffion  there,  for  a man  who 
was  entirely  ignorant ; “ That  he  had  never  read  Efop.” 
Aia-coTTou  Ariftophanes,  Aves,  ver.  47! : 

or,  as  it  is  in  Galen,  Aio-uTrov  De 

Simplicibus  Medicam  : xi.  The  reafon  of  this  proverb 
(as  the  commentator  on  Ariftophanes  fays)  was  their 
reading  him  there  with  eagernefs.'^  Ori  rov  AoyoTroio? 

AicrcJTrov 

^ The  Athenians  paid  that  fignal  compliment  to 
Efopof  fetting  up  his  ftatiie  above  thofe  of  all  the  feven 
Sages,  in  that  great  age  in  which  Lyftppus  and 
Apelles,  and  Ariftotle,  Plato,  and  Xenophon  fiourifhed. 

were 
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were  both  at  their  greateft  height.  The  Fa- 
1 bles  of  Efop  was,  generally,  the  firft  book  ® 
which  was  read  by  their  youth,  and,  perhaps^ 
one  of  the  laft,  which  fome  of  them  quitted. 

^ Plutarch  mentions  Efop  among  the  au- 
thors mofl:  proper  for  forming  philofophers  j 
and  indeed  his  diftinguifhing  charafter  was 
. wifdom,  attended  (as  has  been  fhewn  before) 
with  a perpetual  flow  of  pleafantry.  Phaedrus 
calls  him,®  The  Sage j and  fays  “ That  he 
faw  through  all  Nature.” 

It  muft  be  very  difficult,  at  this  diftance 
of  time,  to  determine  which  of  the  Greek 
Fables,  that  arepubliffiedasEfop’s,were  really 
of  his  writing.  Several  of  them  may  be  fo  j 
but  we  do  not  know  how  to  dillinguiffi  them. 
I ffiould  think  it  more  eafy  to  catch  him  at 
the  rebound  j I mean,  in  the  profeft  tranfla- 
tions  of  him.  Phsdrus,  the  ‘ firft  of  the 

Roman 

* Fabulas  prlmum  tradere  pueris  folent  — — ; quia 
animos  eorum,  adhuc  molles,  ad  meliores  facile  vias 
inftituunt  vitae.  Prifcian. 

^ Ov  i^ovot  TO,  Ata-UTTSM  tcc(  ^romltza;  vmSio'sts 

xj  ra  t«>  -^v^an  ^oy/A.ala 
fivioM'yix  IA.S’  £v0a(7i«<n.  De  Audiendis  Poetis, 

^ Sophus.  Phsed.  Lib.  3.  Fab.  14.  ver.  9. 

‘‘ "■  Naris  emun£l»  fenex. 

Natura  nunquam  verba  cui  potuit  dare. 

Id.  Lib.  3.  Fab.  3.  ver.  ijw 

* Phtedrus,  after  fpeaking  of  Efop,  fays, 

Quoniam  occuparet  alter  ne  primus  forem, 

Ne  folus  elTet  lludui.  Clofe  to  B.  ii.  ver.  6. 
’Tis  probable  that  Phaedrus  had  not  publifhed  his  Fa- 
bles, when  Seneca  wrote  his  Confolation  to  Polybius, 

toward^ 
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Roman  poets  who  wrote  Fables,  begins  wrth 
informing  his  reader  that  he  has  turned  into 
verfe  feveral  of  thofe  which  (as  was  remarked 
before)  were  written  in  profe  by  Efop.  He 
confirms  this  frequently  afterwards,  in  gene- 
ral i and  has  pointed  our  fome  in  particular,, 
as  tranflated  from  Efop.  He  makes  mention 
of  thefe  much  oftener’  toward  the  beginning 
of  his  work,  than  in  the  following  parts  of 
it ; and  I am  apt  to  think,  that  moil  of  the 
Fables  ""  in  the  lail  book  are  of  his  own  in- 
vention. Avienus,  the  next  Latin  fabuliil 
that  I know  of,  though  at  the  diilance  of 

towards  tlie  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius:  for 
that  philofopher  fays  in  it  to  his  friend  : Non  audeo  te 
nfque  eo  producere,  ut  fabellas  quoque.  Sc  Efopeos 
logos,  intentatum  Romanis  ingeniis  opus  folita  tibi 
venuftate  connedas  : difficile  ell  quidem,  ut  ad  ha:c 
hilariora  ftudia  jam  veheraenter  perculfus  animus  tarn 
cito  poffit  accedere.  Seneca,  Confol.  ad  Pol.  c.  27. 

^ Phsedrus  Introd,  to  B.  i.  ver.  2. 

^ L.  4.  Fab.  2,  3,  Sc  10. L.  4.  Fab.  16.  He 

mentions  Efop  and'  his  adions  in  feveral  others ; but 
does  not  fay  thofe  Fables  themfelves  are  taken  from  his. 
One  would  think,  hov/eyer,  from  what  he  fays.  Lib.  4. 
Fab.  20.  that  moil  of  the  foregoing  Fables  were  taken 
from  Efop. 

Quid  judicare  cogitur  Livor  modo. 

Licet  diffimulet,  pulchre  tamen  inteIHgo, 
Quicquid  putabit  efie  dignum  memorise, 

^fopi  dicet;  fi  quid  minus  adriferit, 

A me  contendet  fidlum  quovis  pignore  ; . 

Quern  volo  refeili  jam  nunc  refponfo  meo  : 

Sive  hoc  ineptum,  five  laudandum  eft  opus, 
Invenit  ille,  noftra  perfecit  manus. 

From  the  Introd.  to  Lib.  5. 


V. 
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feveral  " centuries,  agrees  with  Ph^drus  in 
profeOlng  to  ° follow  Efop,  and  giving  his 
book  the  title  of  Efopian  Fables  j but  does 
not  point  him  out  as  the  author  of  any  one 
of  them,  in  particular. 

It  has  been  already  faid  that  Socrates 
trandated  fome  of  his  Fables.  As  the  Athe- 
nians, not  long  after  their  putting  that  great 
man  to  death,  grew  as  fond  of  his  memory 
as  they  had  been  cruel  to  his  perfon  j it  is 
probable,  that  this  might  alfo  add  at  the 
fame  time  to  their  efteem  for  Efop  and  his 
writings.  However  that  be,  this  is  certain, 
that  it  was  about  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  Socrates,  that  they  eredted  ’ the  ftatue  fo 
much  in  honour  of  Efop ; and  about  a 
hundred,  ' that  Demetrius  Phalareus  pub- 

lifhed 

" Avienus,  according  to  Gyraldus,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Theodofius  and  his  Tons.  There  are  forty-two 
Fables  in  Elegiac  verfe,  publifhed  as  his,  in  Mattaire’s 
Corpus  Poet.  Lat.  vol.  2.  p.  1338,  &c. 

® Hujus  materia^  ducem  nobis  -^fopum  noverls,, 
From  Bayle,  Art.  JEL  Note  A. 

P See  note  % p.  xxxviii. 

1 Socrates  was  put  to  death  400  years  before  our 
JEra.;  and  Lylippus,  who  made  this  ftatue  of  Efop,. 
was  in  the  height  of  his  reputation  under  Alexander  the 
Great,  whofe  reign  was  from  336  to  324  ditto. 

Demetrius  Phalareus  (according  to  Dr.  Blair’s  Ta- 
bles, whofe  authority  is  alfo  followed  in  the  preceding 
note)  was  baniftied  from  Athens  303  years  before  our 
.^ra.  Fabricius  fays,  that  he  publilhed  a colledlion  of 
Efopian  fables ; (^Aoyuv  Aicroom’&iuv  iTvvct,yciiya,t^)  Art. 

Efop. 
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lilhed  an  edition  of  his  Fables  j as  Diagoras 
had  indeed  done  long  ’ before,  while  Socrates 
was  living. 

The  Fables  which  Planudes  publilhed  as 
Efop’s,  were  printed  at  Milan  in  1480 ; foon 
after  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into 
Italy;  and  afterwards  by  Aldus,  in  1505. 
This  Aldine  edition  was  followed  by  feveral 
others ; and  particularly  by  Robert  Ste- 
phens, at  Paris,  in  1546.  It  contained  149 
fables  'j  to  which- Nevelct  added  almoft  as 
many  more,  from  fome  manuferipts  in  the 
Fleidelberg  Library,  in  his  edition  at  Franc- 
fort  in  1610 ; but  thefe  manuferipts,  (as 
well  as  that  of  Planudes,)  too  often  betray 
their  true  authors  ; for  the  Monks  are  com- 
mended in  the  3d  and  the  1 19th  of  thefe  ad- 
ditional Fables.  ’Tis  a great  pity  that  a 
more  judicious  colle6lion  fhould  not  be  made 
from  all  the  beft  and  moft  authentic  manu- 


Efop.  Lib.  5.  cap.  80  : and  another  volume,  either  of 
his  fables,  or  of  anecdotes  relating  to  him  ; {Aig-avtuiita) 
Ibid.  cap.  81. 

* Diagoras  was  banilhed  from  Athens  in  the  91ft 

Olympiad  ; (from  416  to  413,  before  our  .^ra.)  He 
publifhed  a colleflion  of  Fables  (of  the  Phrygian,  or 
Efop)  under  the  title  of  Ao^oi,  according  to 

Tatian  ; or  ^fvytov  Amyjj.a,  according  to  Maximus 
Tyrius.  See  Laertius,  Lib.  5.  cap.  80. — I do  not  fee 
why  thefe  might  not  have  been  two  dillinft  works  ; as 
well  as  thofe  of  Demetrius  Phalareus,  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  note. 

* His  addition  made  them  in  aH  aoy*  See  Fabri- 
Sitts’s  Bib.  Cr.  Art.  Efop. 

feripts 
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’ fcripts  that  could  be  procured  ; and  perhaps 
it  fhould  be  chiefly  from  luch  as  " are  pre- 
vious to  the  times  of  Planudes. 

Mr.  Boyle  fpeaks  of  one  of  about  500  years  old  ; 
which  belonged  to  Voffius,  and,  as  he  fays,  was  then 
at  Leyden,  Fabricius  doubts  it.  Montfaucon,  in  his 
: Diarium  Italicum,  promifed  to  publifh  the  Life  of 
, Efop,  with  the  Fables,  as  they  were  extant  before  the 
I time  of  Planudes,  from  a manufcript  in  the  monailery 
I €f  St,  Mary  at  Florence,  Fabricius,  ibid, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

WHOEVER  undertakes  to  compofe  a Fa- 
ble, whether  of  the  fublimer  and  more 
complex  kind,  as  the  epic  and  dramatic  ; 
or  of  the  lower  or  more  fimple,  as  what  has  been 
called  the  Efopean;  fhould  make  it  his  principal 
intention  to  illuftrate  fome  one  moral  or  prudential 
maxim.  To  this  point  the  compofition  in  all  its 
parts  muft  be  direfled  ; and  this  will  lead  him  to 
defcribe  fome  adlion  proper  to  enforce  the  maxim 
he  has  chofen*  In  feveral  refpcfts  therefore  the 
greater  Fable  and  the  lefs  agree.  It  is  the  bufinefs 
of  both  to  teach  fome  particular  moral,  exemplified 
by  an  a£lion,and  this  enlivened  by  natural  incidents. 
Both  alike  muft  be  fupported  by  appofite  and  pro- 
per chara£lers,  and  both  be  furnilhed  with  fenti- 
ments  and  language  fuitable  to  the  characters  thus 
employed.  I would  by  no  means  however  infer, 
that,  to  produce  one  of  thefe  fmall  pieces  requires 
the  fame  degree  ot  genius  as  to  form  an  epic  or 
dramatic  Fable.  All  I v/ould  infinuate,  is,  that  the 
apologue  has  a right  to  fome  fhare  of  our  efteem, 
from  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  poems  before- 
mentioned,  as  it  is  honourable  to  fpring  from  a 
noble  fteni,  although  in  ever  fo  remote  a branch. 

A perfeit 
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A perfeil  Fable,  even  of  this  inferior  kind,  feems 
a much  ftroirger  proof  of  genius  than  the  mere 
narrative  of  an  event.  The  latter  indeed  requires 
judgment : the  former,  together  with  judgment,  de- 
mands an  effort  of  the  imazination. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  procure  thefe  little 
compofitions  as  much  regard  as  they  may  fairly 
claim,  I proceed  to  treat  of  fome  particulars  moft 
effential  to  their  character. 


SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Truth  or  Moral  of  a Fable 

I ”5/  I ^IS  the  very  effence  of  a FaUve  to  convey 
fome  moral  or  ufeful  T ruth  beneath  theffia- 
s dow  of  an  allegory.  It  is  this  chiefly  that  diftin- 
I guifhes  a Fable  from  a Tale ; and  indeed  gives  it 
the  pre-eminence  in  point  of  ufe  and  dignity.  A 
I Tale  mayconfift  of  an  event  either  ferious  or  comic  ; 
and,  provided  it  be  told  agreeably,  may  be  excel- 
lent in  its  kind,,  though  it  fhould  imply  no  fort  of 
Moral.  But  the  aftion  or  Fable  is  contrived  on 
purpofe  to  teach  and  to  imprint  fome  Truth  ; and 
fhould  clearly  and  obvioufly  include  the  illuftra- 
tion  of  it  in  the  very  cataftrophe. 

The  Truth  to  be  preferred  on  this  occafion,  fhould 
neither  be  too  obvious,  nor  trite,  nor  trivial.  Such 
would  ill  deferve  the  pains  employed  in  Fable  to 
convey  it.  As  little  alfo  fhould  it  be  one  that  is 
very  dubious,  dark,  or  controverted.  It  fliould  be 
of  fuch  a nature  as  to  challenge  the  affent  of  every 
ingenious  and  fober  judgment;  never  a point  of 
mere  fpeculation  ; but  tending  to  inform  or  to  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  proper  means  that  lead  to 
happinefs,  or  at  leaft  to  theTeveral  duties,  dcco- 
10  rums. 
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rums,  and  proprieties  of  conducS,  which  each  par-^ 
ticular  Fable  endeavours  to  enforce. 

Thereafon  why  P'ablc  has  been  fo  much  efteemed 
in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  is  perhaps  owing 
to  the  polite  manner  in  which  its  maxims  are  con- 
veyed. The  very  article  of  giving  inftru£lion 
fuppofes  at  leaft  a fuperiority  of  wifdom  in  the  ad- 
vifer;  a circumftance  by  no  means  favourable  to 
the  ready  admiflion  of  advice.  ’Tis  the  peculiar 
excellence  of  Fable  to  wave  this  air  of  fuperiority  : 
it  leaves  the  reader  to  colle£t  the  moral ; who,  by 
thus  difcovering  more  than  is  fhcwn  him,  finds 
bis  principle  of  felf-love  gratified  inftead  of  being 
dtfgujled.  The  attention  is  either  taken  ofF  from 
the  advifer^ ; or,  if  otherwife,  we  are  at  leaft  flat- 
tered by  his  humility  and  addrefs. 

Befides,  inftruilion,  as  conveyed  by  Fable,  does 
not  only  lay  afide  its  lofty  mien  and  fupercilious 
afpeft,  but  appears  dreft  in  all  the  fmiles  and  graces 
which  can  ftrike  the  imagination,  or  engage  the 
palTions.  It  pleafes,  in  order  to  convince;  and  it 
imprints  its  moral  fo  much  the  deeper,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  entertains  ; fo  that  we  may  be  faid  to  feel 
our  duties  at  the  very  inftant  we  comprehend  them. 

I am  very  fenfible  with  what  difficulty  a Fable  is 
brought  to  a ftrift  agreement  with  the  foregoing 
account  of  it.  This,  however,  ought  to  be  the 
writer’s  aim.  ’Tis  the  fimple  manner  in  which 
the  Morals  of  Efop  are  interwoven  with  his  Fa- 
bles, that  diftinguifhes  him,  and  gives  him  the  pre- 
ference to  all  other  Mythologifts.  His  Mountain 
delivered  of  a Moufe,  produces  the  Moral  of  his 
Fable,  in  ridicule  of  pompous  pretenders;  and 
his  Crov/,  when  (he  drops  her  cheefe,  lets  fall,  as 
it  were  by  accident,  the  ftrongeft  admonition  againft 
the  power  of  flattery.  There  is  no  need  of  a fe- 
parate  fentence  to  explain  it ; no  polTibility  of 

impreffing 
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imprefling  it  deeper,  by  that  load  we  foo  often  fee 
of  accumulated  refledlions.  Indeed  the  Fable  of 
the  Cock  and  the  Precious  Stone  is  in  this  refpeft 
very  exceptionable.  The  leflbn  it  inculcates  is  fo 
dark  and  ambiguous,  that  different  expofitors  have 
given  it  quite  oppojite  interpretations;  fome  im- 
puting the  Codecs  rejeftion  of  the  Diamond  to 
his  wifdom^  and  others  to  his  ignorance. 

Stridly  fpeaking  then,  one  fhould  render  need- 
lefs  any  detached  or  explicit  Moral.  Efop,  the  fa- 
ther of  this  kind  of  writing,  difclaimed  any  fuch 
afliftance.  ’Tis  the  province  of  Fable  to  give  it 
birth  in  the  mind  of  the  perfon  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended ; otherwife  the  precept  is  diredi^  which  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  and  end  of  allegory.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  give  all  neceflTary  afliftance  to 
young  readers,  an  Index  is  added  to  this  collec- 
tion, containing  the  Subjedl  or  Moral  of  each  Fa- 
ble, to  which  the  reader  may  occafionally  apply. 

After  all,  the  greateji  fault  in  any  compolitioil 
(for  I can  hardly  allow  that  name  to  riddles)  is  ob^^ 
feurity.  There  can  be  no  purpofe  anfwered  by  a 
work  that  is  unintelligible.  Annibal  Carracci,  and 
Raphael  himfelf,  ratherthanrifque  fo  unpardonable 
a fault,  have  admitted  verbal  explanations  into  fome 
of  their  beft:  pidures.  It  muft  be  confefTed,  that 
every  ftory  is  not  capable  of  telling  its  own  Moral. 
In  a cafe  of  this  nature,  and  this  only,  it  fhould  be 
exprefsly  introduced.  Perhaps  alfo  where  the  point 
is  doubtful,  we  ought  to  fliew  enough  for  the  lefs 
acute,  even  at  the  hazard  of  fhewing  too  much  for 
the  more  fagacious  : who,  for  this  very  reafon,  that 
they  are  more  fagacious,  will  pardon  a fuperfluity 
which  is  fuch  to  them  alo7ie. 

But,  on  thefe  occafions,  it  has  been  matter  of 
difpute,  whether  the  Moral  is  better  introduced  at 
the  end  or  beginning  of  a Fable.  Efop,  as  I faid 

c before. 
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before,  univerfally  rejecSed  any  feparate  Moral. 
Thofe  we  now  find  at  the  clofe  of  his  Fables,  were 
placed  there  by  other  hands.  Among  the  ancients, 
Phaedrus  ; and  Gay,  among  the  moderns,  inferted 
theirs  at  tht  beginning : La  Motte  prefers  them  at 
the  conclufion\  and  Fontaine  difpofes  of  them  in- 
difcriminatelyy  at  the  beginning  or  end,  as  he  fees 
convenient.  Jf,  amidft  the  authority  of  fuch  great 
names,  I might  venture  to  mention  my  own  opi- 
nion, I fliQuld  xztYitx  prefix  t\\tm  as  an  introduce 
tioHy  than  add  them  as  an  appendage-  For  I would 
neither  pay  my  reader  nor  myfelf  fo  bad  a compli- 
ment, as  to  fuppofe,  after  he  had  read  the  Fable, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  difcover  its  meaning.  Be- 
fides,  when  the  Moral  of  a Fable  is  not  very  pro- 
minent and  ftriking,  a leading  thought  at  the  be- 
ginning puts  the  reader  in  a proper  track.  He 
knows  the  game  which  he  purfues : and,  like  a 
beagle  on  a warm  fcent,  he  follows  the  fport  with 
,alacrity,  in  proportion  to  his  intelligence.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  hzvcno  previous  intimation  of  the 
defign,  he  is  puzzled  throughout  the  Fable  ^ and 
cannot  determine  upon  its  merit  without  the  trouble 
of  a frefh  perufal.  A ray  of  light,  imparted  at  firft, 
may  ftiew  him  the  tendency  and  propriety  of  every 
expreffion  as  he  goes  along  ; but  while  he  travels 
in  the  dark,  no  wonder  if  he  ftumble  or  miftake 
his  way. 

SECT  II. 

Of  the  A6lion  and  Incidents  proper  for  a Fable* 

YN  choofing  the  adlion,  or  allegory,  three  con- 
j ditions  are  altogether  expedient,  i.  It  muft 
be  clear:  that  is,  it  ought  to  Anew  without  equi- 
vocation, precifely  and  obvioufly,  what  we  intend 
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fhould  be  underftood;  2.  It  muft  be  one  and  en^ 
tire : that  is,  it  muft  not  be  compofed  of  feparate 
and  independent  a6lions,  but  muft  tend,  in  all  its 
circumftances,  to  the  completion  of  one  Angle 
event.  3.  It  mn{k  natural  ^ that  is,  founded, 
if  not  on  Truth,  at  leaft  on  Probability  j on  popu- 
lar opinion  ; on  that  relation  and  analogy  which 
things  bear  to  one  another,  when  we  have  gra- 
tuitoufly  endowed  them  with  the  human  faculties 
of  fpeech  and  reafon.  And  thefe  conditions  are 
taken  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  \ which 
cannot  endure  to  be  embarraffed,  to  be  bewildered,, 
or  to  be  deceived, 

A Fable  offends  againft  perfpicuity^'  when  it 
leaves  us  doubtful  Truth  the  Fabuiift  intended 

to  convey.  We  have  a ftriking  example  of  this 
in  Dr.  Croxall’s  Fable  of  the  Creaking  Wheel. 

A Coachman,  fays  he,  hearing  one  of  his  Wheels 
creak,  was  furprized  5 but  more  efpecially,  when 
he  perceived  that  it  was  the  worft  wheel  of  the 
whole  fet,  and  which  he  thought  had  but  little 
pretence  to  take  fuch  a liberty.  But,  upon  his 
demanding  the  reafon  why  it  did  fo,  the  Wheel 
replied,  that  it  was  natural  for  people  who  la- 
boured under  any  affliction  or  calamity  to  com- 
plain/' Who  would  imagine  this  Fable  defigned, 
as  the  author  informs  us,  for  an  admonition  to  re- 
prefs,  or  keep  our  complaints  to  ourfehes^  or,  if 
we  muft  let  our  forrows  fpeak,  to  take  care  it  be 
done  in  folitude  and  retirement?  The  ftory  of 
this  Fable  is  not  well  imagined  : at  leaft,  if  meant 
to  fupport  the  Moral  which  the  author  has  drawn 
from  it. 

A Fable  is  faulty  in  refpedl  to  unity,  when  the 
feveral  circumftances  point  different  ways,  and  do 
not  center,  like  fo  many  lines,  in  one  diftin6l  and 
unambiguous  Moral.  An  example  of  this  kind  is 
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furnifhed  by  La  Motte  in  the  obfervation  he  makes 
upon  Fontaine’s  two  Pigeons.  “ Thefe  Pigeons 
had  a reciprocal  alFe(9:ion  for  each  other.  One  of 
them  {hewing  a defire  to  travel,  was  earneftly  op- 
pofcd  by  his  companion,  but  in  vain.  The  for- 
mer fets  out  upon  his  rambles,  and  encounters  a 
thoufand  unforefeen  dangers  ; while  the  latter  fuf- 
fers  almoft  as  much  at  home,  through  his  appre- 
henfions  for  his  roving  friend.  However,  our  tra- 
veller, after  many  hairbreadth  efcapes,  returns  at 
length  in  fafety  back,  and  the  two  Pigeons  are, 
once  again,  mutually  happy  in  each  other’s  com- 
pany.” Now  the  application  of  this  Fable  is  ut- 
terly vague  and  uncertain,  for  want  of  circum- 
ftances  to  determine,  whether  the  author  defigned 
principally  to  reprefent  the  dangers  of  the  Travel-^ 
ler  \ his  friend’s  anoaieiy  during  his  abfence  \ or  their 
mutual  happinefs  on  his  return.  Whereas,  had  the 
travelling  Pigeon  met  with  no  difafters  on  his  way, 
but  only  found  all  pleafures  infipid  for  want  of  his 
friend’s  participation  ; and  had  he  returned  from  no 
other  motive  than  a defire  of  feeing  him  again,  the 
whole  then  had  happily  clofed  in  this  one  confpicii- 
ous  inference,  that  the  prefence  of  a real  friend  is 
the  moft  defirable  of  all  gratifications. 

The  laft  rule  1 have  mentioned,  that  a Fable 
ihould  be  natural,  may  be  violated  feveral  ways. 
^Tis  oppofed,  when  we  make  creatures  enter  into 
unnatural  afibciations.  Thus  the  Sheep  or  the 
Goat  muft  not  be  made  to  hunt  with  the  Lion ; and 
it  is  yet  more  abfurd,  to  reprefent  the  Lion  as  fall- 
ing in  love  with  the  Forefter’s  daughter.  ’Tis  in- 
fringed, by  afcribing  to  them  appetites  and  paflions 
that  are  not  confiitent  with  their  known  charac- 
ters ; or  elfe  by  employing  them  in  fuch  occupa- 
tions as  are  foreign  and  unfuitable  to  their  refpec- 
tive  natures.  A Fox  fiiould  .not  be  faid  to  long 
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for  Grapes  ; an  Hedge-hog  pretend  to  drive  away 
Flies  ; nor  a Partridge  offer  his  fervice  to  delve  in 
a Vineyard.  A ponderous  iron  and  an  earthen  vafe 
fliould  not  fwim  together  down  a river ; and  he 
that  (hould  make  his  Goofe  lay  golden  eggs, 
would  fhew  a luxuriant  fancy^  but  very  little  judg^ 
mint.  In  fliort,  nothing  befides  the  faculty  of 
fpeech  and  reafon,  which  Fable  has  been  allowed 
to  confer,  even  upon  inanimates,  muft  ever  con^ 
tradi^  the  nature  of  things,  or  at  leaft  the  com* 
jnoi?ly-received  opinions  concerning  them. 

Opinions  indeed,  2\x}ao\x^  erroneous^  if  they 
either  are^  or  have  been  univerfally  received,  may 
afford  fufficient  foundation  for  a F able.  The  Man* 
drake,  here^  may  be  made  to  utter  groans  ; and  the 
dying  Swan  to  pour  forth  her  elegy.  The  SphynK 
and  the  Phoenix,  the  Syren  and  the  Centaur,  have  all 
the  exiftence  that  is  requifite  for  Fable.  Nay,  the 
Goblin,  the  F airy,  and  even  the  Man  in  the  Moon, 
may  have  each  his  province  allotted  him,  provided 
it  be  not  an  Improper  one.  Here  the  notoriety  of 
opinion  fupplies  the  place  of  fa6l,  and  in  this  man^ 
ner  truth  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  falfehood. 

Concerning  the  incidents  proper  for  Fable,  it  is 
a rule  without  exception,  that  they  ought  always  to 
be  few  : it  being  fo^^eigp  to  the  nature  of  this  com- 
polition  toadmit  of  hiu^h  variety.  Yet  a Fable  with 
only  one  lingle  incident  may  poffibly  appear  too 
naked.  If  Efop  and  Phaedrus  are  herein  fometiincs 
too  fparing,  Fontaine  and  La  Motte  are  as  often  too 
profufe.  In  this,  as  in  moft  other  matters,  a medium 
certainly  is  belt.  In  a word,  the  incidents  fliould  not 
only  be  few,  but  Ihort  j and  like  thole  in  the  Fables 
of ‘‘  the  Swallow  and  other  Birds,’’  the  Miller 
and  his  Son,”  and  the  ourt  and  Country  Moufe,’^ 
they  mufl:  naturally  arife  out  of  the  fubjedl,  and 
ferve  to  illuftrate  and  enforce  the  Moral. 

c SECT. 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Perfons^  CharaSfers^  and  Sentiments  of  Falle^ 

The  race  of  animals  firji  prelent  themfelves  as 
the  proper  a6tors  in  this  little  drama.  They 
are  indeed  a fpecies  that  approaches,  in  many 
refpecfls,  fo  near  to  our  own,  that  we  need  only  lend 
them  fpeech^  in  order  to  produce  a ftriking  refem- 
blance.  It  would  however  be  uAreafonable  to  ex- 
pedl  a drift  and  univerfal  fimilitude.  There  is  a 
certain  meafure  and  degree  of  analogVr  with  which 
the  moil  difcerning  reader  will  reft  contented  : 
for  inftance,  he  will  accept  the  properties  of  ani- 
mals, although  necefary  and  invariable j as  the 
images  of  our  inclinations^^  though  never  fo  free^ 
To  require  more  than  this,  were  to  fap  the  very 
foundations  of  allegory  ; and  even  to  deprive  our- 
felves  of  half  the  pleafure  that  flows  from  poetry 
in  general. 

Solomon  fends  us  to  the  Ant,  to  learn  the  wifdom 
of  induftry  : and  our  inimitable  ethic  poet  intro^ 
duces  Nature  herfelf  as  giving  us  a ftmilar  Vm^  of 
counfel. 

Thus  then  to  Man  the  Voice  of  Nature  fpake  : 

Go^  from  the  Creatures  thy  inf  ruhhns  take^ 
There  all  the  forms  of  focial  union  find^ 

And  thence  let  reafon  late  infir u£l  mankind^* 

He  fuppofes  that  animals  in  their  charac- 

ters, without  the  advantages  of  fpeech  and  reafon,,. 
which  are  affigned  them  by  the  Fabulifts,  may^ 
in  regard  to  Morals.^  as  well  .as  become  ex- 

amples to  the  human  race.  Indeed  I am  afraid  vve 
have  fo  far  deviated  into  afcititious  appetites  and 
fantaftic  manners,,  as  to  find  the  expediency  of 
copying  from  them  that  fimplicity  we  ourfelves 
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have  loft.  If  animals  In  themfelves  may  be  thus 
exemplary,  how  much  more  may  they  be  made  ia- 
ftruftive,  under  the  direftioaof  an  able  Fabulift.; 
who,  by  conferring  upon  them  the  gift  of  lan- 
guage,, contrives  to  make  their  ihftinils  more  ia-t 
telligible,  and  their  examples  more  determinate  ! 

But  thefe  are  not  his  only  adlors.  The  Fabulift 
has  one  advantage  over  all  other  writers  whatfo- 
ever,  as  all  the  works  both  of  art  and  nature  ar^ 
more  immediately  at  his  difpofal.  He  has,  in  this 
refpedf,  a liberty  not  allowed  to  epic,  or  dramatic 
writers,  who  are  undoubtedly  more  limited  in  the 
choice  of  perfons  to  be  employed.  He  has  autho- 
rity to  prefs  into  his  fervice  every  kind  of  exiftence 
under  Heaven  : not  only  beafts,  birds,  infefts,  and 
all  the  animal  creation,  but  flowers,  ftirubs,  trees^ 
and  all  the  tribe  of  vegetables.  Even  mountains, 
foffils,  minerals,  and  the  inanimate  works  of  na- 
ture, difcourfe  articulately  at  his  command,  and 
aft  the  part  which  he  afligns  them.  The  virtues, 
vices,  and  every  property  oi  beings,  ^ receive  from 
him  a local  habltatlon  and  a name*  In  fhort,  he  may 
perfonify,  beftow  life,.fpeech,  and  aftion,  on  what-^. 
ever  he  thinks  proper. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  what  a fource  of-  novelty  and 
wnV/y  this  muft  open,  to  a genius  capable  of  con- 
ceiving, and  of  employing,  thefe  ideal  performs 
an  a proper  manner:  what  an  opportunity  it  af- 
fords him  to  diverfify  his  images,  and  to  treat  the 
fancy  with  change  of  obje^Sy  while  he  ftrength,- 
ens  the  underftanding,  or  regulates  the  paflions, 
by  a fucceflion  of  Truths!  To  raife  beings  like 
thefe  into  a ftate  of  aftion  and  intelligence,  gives 
the  Fabulift.  an  undoubted  claim  to  the  jirji  char 
rafter  of  the  poet,  , a Creator.  I rank  him  not,  as 
1 faid  before,  with  the  writers  of  epic  or  dramatic 
poems  j but  the  maker  of  . pins  or  needles  is  as 
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much  an  artift,  as  an  anchor-fmith  : and  a painter 
in  miniature  may  fhew  as  much  fkill,  as  he  who 
paints  in  the  largeft  proportions. 

When  thefe  perfons  are  once  raifed,  we  muft 
carefully  enjoin  them  proper  talks  ; and  affign 
them  fentiments  and  language  fuitable  to  their  fe- 
veral  natures,  and  refpe&ive  properties. 

A Raven  fliould  not  be  extolled  for  her  voice, 
nor  a Bear  be  reprefented  with  an  elegant  Ihape. 
^Twere  a very  obvious  inftance  of  ablurdity,  to 
paint  an  Hare,  cruel  ; or  a Wolf,  compaffionate. 
An  Afs  were  but  ill  qualified  to  be  General  of  an 
army,  though  he  may  well  enough  ferve  perhaps 
for  one  of  the  trumpeters.  But  fo  long  as  popular 
opinion  allows  to  the  Lion,  magnanimity ; rage,  to 
the  Tyger  ; ftrength,  to  the  Mule  ; cunning,  to 
the  Fox  ; and  buffoonery,  to  the  Monkey  j why 
may  they  not  fupport  the  characters  of  an  Aga- 
memnon, Achilles,  Ajax,  Ulyffes,  and  Therfites  ? 
The  truth  is,  when  Moral  aftions  are,  with  judg- 
ment, attributed  to  the  brute  creation,  we  fcarce 
perceive  that  Nature  is  at  all  violated  by  the  Fabu- 
lift.  He  appears,  at  mofi^  to  have  only  tranflated 
their  language.  His  Lions,  Wolves,  and  Foxes, 
behave  and  argue  as  thofe  creatures  would^  had 
they  originally  been  endowed  with  the  human  fa- 
culties of  fpeech  and  reafon. 

But  greater  art  is  yet  required,  whenever  we  per- 
fonify  inanhriate  beings.  Here  the  copy  fo  far  de- 
viates from  the  great  lines  of  Nature,  that  without 
the  niceft  care,  reafon  v/ill  revolt  againft  the  fiCtion, 
However,  beings  of /Z^Afort,  managed  ingenioufly, 
and  with  addrefs,  recommend  the  FabulilFs  inven- 
tion by  the  grace  of  novelty  and  of  variety.  Indeed 
the  analogy  between  things  natural  and  artificial, 
animate  and  inanimate,  is  often  fo  very  ftriking, 
that  we  can,  with  feeming  propriety,  give  pallions 
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and  fentiments  to  every  individual  part  of  exiftence* 
Appearance  favours  the  deception.  The  Vine  may 
be  enamoured  of  the  Elm  ; her  embraces  teftify  her 
paflioH.  The  fwelling  Mountain  may,  naturally 
enough,  be  delivered  of  a Moufe.  The  Gourd  may 
reproach  the  Pine  \ and  the  Sky-rocket  infult  the 
Stars.  The  Axe  may  folicit  a new  handle  of  the 
Foreft  ; and  the  Moon,  in  her  female  chara£ler,  re-* 
quell  a fafhionable  garment.  Here  is  nothing  in- 
congruous ; nothing  that  Ihocks  the  reader  with 
impropriety.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  Axe  to 
defire  a fine  perriwig,  and  the  Moon  petition  for  a 
new  pair  of  boots ; probability  would  then  be  violat«% 
ed,  and  the  abfurdity  become  too  glaring. 

SECT  IV. 

On  the  Language  of  Fable. 

HE  moft  beautiful  Fables  that  ever  were  In- 


vented may  be  disfigured  by  the  Language  in 
which  they  are  clothed.  Of  this,  poor  Efop,  in 
fome  of  his  Engliih  drefles,  affords  a melancholy 
proof.  The  ordinary  ftyle  of  Fable  Ihould  bey'^- 
miltar^  but  it  fliould  alfo  be  elegant*  Were  1 to  in- 
ftance  any  ftyle  that  I ftiould  prefer  on  this  occa- 
fion,  it  fhould  be  that  of  Mr.  Addlfon  ^ little  tales 
in  the  Speftator.  That  eafe  and  limplicity,  that 
concifenefs  and  propriety,  that  fubdned  and  decent 
humour  he  fo  remarkably  difeoversin  thofe  compo- 
fitions,  feem  to  have  qualified  him  for  a Fabulift, 
almoft  beyond  any  other  writer.  But  to  return  : ' 

The  Familiar^  fays  Mr.  La  Motte,  to  whofe 
ingenious  Effay  I have  often  been  obliged  in  this 
difeourfe,  is  the  general  tone,  or  accent  of  Fable. 
It  was  thought  fufficient,  on  its  firft  appearance;, 
to  lend  the  animals  our  moft  common  language. 
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Nor  indeed  have  they  any  extraordinary  pretenfiom' 
to  the  fublime  \ it  being  requifite  they  ihould  Jpeak 
with  the  fame  fimplieity  that  they  behave. 

The  Familiar  alfo  is  more  proper  for  infinuation 
than  the  Elevated  \ this  being  the  language  of  rr- 
fie^ioUy  as  the  former  is  the  voice  of  fentiment^ 
We  guard  ourfelves  againft  the  one,  but  lie  open  to- 
the  other  and  inftruffi on  will  always  the  moft  ef- 
feilually  fway  us,  when  it  appears  leaft  jealous  of 
its  rights  and  privileges. 

The  /VzW/z^jrftyle  however  that  is  here  required^ 
notwithftanding  that  appearance  of  Eafi  which  is 
its  character,  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  write,  than 
the  elevated  or  fublime.  A writer  more  readily  per- 
ceives when  he  has  rifen  above  the  common  lan- 
guage,, than  he  perceives,  in  fpeaking  this* language, 
whether  he  has  made  the  choice  that  is  moftfuitable 
to  the  occafion  ; and  it  is  neverthelefs,  upon  this 
h>appy  choice  that  all  the  charm  of  the  familiar  de- 

J)ends.  Moreover,,  the  ftyle  deceives  and 

educes,  although  it  be  not  the  beft  chofen  ; where- 
as the  familiar  can  procure  itfelf  no  fort  of  refpedl:,  , 
if  it  be  not  eafy,  natural,  juft,,  delicate,  and  unaf- 
fected, A Fabulift  muft  therefore  beftow  great  at- 
tention upon  his  ftyle ; and  even  labour  it  fo  much 
the  morcy  that  it  may  appear  to  have  coft  him  no 
pains  at  all. 

The  authority  of  Fontaine  juftifies  this  opinion 
in  regard  to  ftyle.  His  Fables  are  perhaps  the  bell: 
examples  of  the  genteel  familiar y as  Sir  Roger 
LTftrange  affords  the  groffeft,  of  the  indelicate  and 
low.  When  we  read  that  while  the  Frog  and 
the  Moufe  were  difputing  it  at  fwords  point, 
down  comes  a Kite  powdering  upon  them  in  the 
interimy  and  gobbets  up  both  together  to  part  the 
And  where  the  Fox  reproaches  “ a bevy 
of  jolly  goffiping  wenches  making  merry  over  a 
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SJh  of  PiilletSy  that,  if  he  but  peeped  into  a hen- 
rooft,  they  always  made  a bawling  with  their  dogs 
and  their  bajlards\  while  you  yourfelves,  fays  he, 
can  lie  fluffing  your  guts  with  your  Hens  and  your 
Capons,  and  not  a word  of  the  pudding ^ This 
may  be  familiar^  but  is  alfo  coarfe  and  vulgar ; and 
cannot  fail  to  difguft  a reader  that  has  the  leaft  de- 
gree of  tafte  or  delicacy. 

The  ftyle  of  Fable  then  muft  be  fimple  and  fa- 
miliar ; and  it  muft  likewife  be  correft  and  elegant. 
By  the  former,  I would  advife  that  it  fhould  not 
be  loaded  with  figure  and  metaphor ; that  the  dif- 
pofition  of  words  be  natural ; the  turn  of  fenten- 
ces,  eafy ; and  their  conftru£tion,  unembarraffed. 
By  elegance,  I would  exclude  all  coarfe  and  provin- 
cial terms  ; all  affe£ted  and  puerile  conceits  ^ all 
obfolete  and  pedantic  phrafes.  To  this  1 would 
adjoin,  as  the  word  perhaps  implies,  a certain 
finifliing  polifli,  which  gives  a grace  and  fpirit  to 
the  whole;  ahd  which,  though  it  have  always  the 
etppearance  of  nature,  is  almoft  ever  the  effect  of 
art. 

But,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid, 
there  are  fome  occafions  on  which  it  is  allowable, 
and  even  expedient  to  change  the  ftyle.  The  lan- 
guage of  a Fable  muft  rife  or  fall  in  conformity 
to  the  fubjeeft.  A Lion^  when  introduced  in  his 
regal  capacity,  muft  hold  difeourfe  in  a ftrain 
fomewhat  more  elevated  than  a Country  Moufe. 
The  Lionefs  then  becomes  his  ^een^  and  the 
beafts  of  the  foreft  are  called  his  Subje^s : a me- 
thod that  offers  at  once  to  the  imagination,  both 
the  animal  and  ih^perfon  he  is  defigned  to  reprefent. 
Again,  the  Buffoon-menkey  fhould  avoid  that 
pomp  of  phrafe,  which  the  Owl  employs  as  her 
haft  pretence  to  wifdom.  Unlefs  the  ftyle  be  thus 
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judicioufly  varied,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  prefervc 
a juft  diftindion  of  charader. 

Defcriptions,  at  once  concife  and  pertinent,  add 
a grace  to  Fable;  but  are  then  moft  happy,  when 
included  in  the  adion  : whereof  the  Fable  of  Bq~ 
reas  and  the  Sun  affords  us  an  example.  An  epithet 
well  chofen  is  often  a description  in  itfelf\  and  fo 
much  the  more  agreeable,  as  it  the  lefs  retards  us 
in  our  purfuit  of  the  cataftrophe. 

I might  enlarge  much  further  on  thefubjed,  but 
perhaps  I may  appear  to  have  been  too  diffufe  al- 
ready. Let  it  Suffice  to  hint,  that  little  Jirokes  df 
humour^  when  arifing  naturally  from  the  fubjed, 
and  incidental  reJleSfions^  when  kept  in  due  fubordi- 
nation  to  the  principal,  add  a value  to  thefe  compo- 
fttions.  Thefe  latter,  however,  fhould  be  employed 
very  Sparingly,  and  with  great  addrefs ; be  very  few, 
and  very  fliort.  It  is  Scarcely  enough  that  they  na- 
turally refult  from  the  fubjed  : they  fhould  be  fuch 
as  may  appear  necejjhry  and  ejjential  parts  of  the 
Fable.  And  when  thefe  embellifhments,  pleafing 
in  themfelves^  tend  to  illuftrate  the  main  a£Hon^ 
they  then  afford  that  namelefs  grace  remarkable  in 
Fontaine,  and  Some  few  others  ; and  which  perfons 
of  the  beft  difcernment  will  more  eafily  conceive^ 
than  they  can  explain. 
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The  Trees  and  the  Bramble. 


The  Ifraelites,  ever  murmuring  and  difcon- 
tented  under  the  reign  of  Jehovah,  were  de- 
firous  of  having  a king,  like  the  reft  of  the 
nations.  They  offered  the  kingdom  to  Gideon  their 
deliverer ; to  him,  and  to  his  pofterity  after  him  : 
he  generoufly  refufed  their  offer,  and  reminded 
them,  that  Jehovah  was  their  king.  When  Gideon 
was  dead,  Abimelech,  his  fon  by  a concubine,  flew 
all  his  other  fons  to  the  number  of  feven ty,  Jotham 
alone  efcaping  ^ and  by  the  affiftance  of  the  She- 
chemites  made  himfelf  king.  Jotham,  to  repre - 
fent  to  them  their  folly,  and  to  ftiew  them,  that 
the  moft  deferving  are  generally  the  leaft  ambi- 
tious, whereas  the  worthlefs  grafp  at  power  with 
eagernefs,  and  exercife  it  with  infuknce  and  ty- 
ranny, fpake  to  them  in  the  following  manner  : 
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Hearken  unto  me^  ye  men  of  Shechem,  fo  may 
Crod  hearken  unto  you.  The  trees,  grown  weary 
of  the  ftate  of  freedom  and  equality  in  which  God 
had  placed  them,  met  together  to  choofe  and  to 
:anoint  a king  over  them  : and  they  faid  to  the 
Olive-tree,  Reign  thou  over  us*  But  the  Oliver 
tree  faid  unto  them.  Shall  I quit  my  fatnefs  where- 
with God  and  man  is  honoured,  to  difquiet  my- 
feJf  with  the  cares  of  government,  and  to  rule 
-over  the  trees?  And  they  faid  unto  the  Fig-tree, 
Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  But  the  Fig-tree 
faid  unto  them..  Shall  I bid  adieu  to  my  fv/eetne;fs 
and  my  pleafant  fruit,  to  take  upon  me  the  pain- 
ful charge  of  royalty,  and  to  be  fet  over  the  treet  ? 
Then  faid  the  trees  unto  the  Vine,  Come  thou,  and 
reign  over  us.  But  the  Vine  faid  alfo  unto  them. 
Shall  I leave  my  wine,  which  honoureth  God  and 
cheereth  man,  to  bring  upon  myfelf  nothing  but 
trouble  and  anxiety,  and  to  become  king  of  the 
trees  ? we  are  happy  in  our  prefent  lot:  feek  fome 
other  to  reign  over  you.  Then  faid  all  the  trees 
unto  the  Bramble,  Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us* 
And  the  Bramble  faid  unto  them,  I will  be  your 
king ; come  ye  all  under  my  ftiadow,  and  be  fafe  ; 
obey  me,  and  I will  grant  you  my  proteftion; 
But  if  you  obey  me  not,  out  of  the  Bramble  fliall 
come  forth  a fire,  which  ft  all  devour  even  the  ce- 
dars of  Lebanon# 
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FABLE  II. 

The  Frogs  petitioning  "Jupiter  for  a Kingr 

AS  Efop  was  travelling  over  Greece,  he  hap- 
pened to  pafs  thro’  Athens  juft  after  Pififtra- 
tus  had  aboliflied'the  popular  ftate,  and  ufurped  a 
fbvereign  power;  when  perceiving  that  the  Athe- 
nians bore  the  yoke,  tho’  mild  and  eafy,  with 
much  impatience,  he  related  to  them  the  follow- 
ing fable  : 

The  commonwealth  of  Frogs,  a difcontented, 
variable  race,  weary  of  liberty,  and  fond  of  change, 
petitioned  Jupiter  to  grant  them  a king.  The 
good-natured  deity,- in  order  to  indulge  this  their 
requeft,  with  as  little  mifchief  to  the  petitioners 
as  poffible,  threw  them  down  a Log.  At  firft 
they  regarded  their  new  monarch  with  great  reve-^ 
rence,  and  kept  from  him  at  a moft  rel'peftful 
diftance : but  perceiving  his  tame  and  peaceable 
B 3 difpofition^ 
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difpofition,  they  by  degrees  ventured  to  approach 
him  with  more  familiarity,  till  at  length  they  con- 
ceived for  him  the  utmoll  contempt.  In  this  dif- 
pofition, they  renewed  their  requeft  to  Jupiter, 
and  intreated  him  to  beftow  upon  them  another 
king.  The  Thunderer  in  his  wrath  fent  them  a 
Crane,  who  no  fooner  took  pofleifion  of  his  new 
dominions,  than  he  began  to  devour  his  fubjeifs 
one  after  another,  in  a moft  capricious  and  tyran- 
nical manner.  They  were  now  far  more  diflatis- 
fied  than  before;  when  applying  to  Jupiter  a 
third  time,  they  were  difmifled  with  this  reproof, 
that  the  evil  they  complained  of  they  had  impru- 
dently brought  upon  themfelves  ; and  that  they 
had  no  other  remedy  now  but  to  fubmit  to  it  with 
patience. 


FABLE  III, 


TChe  Belly  and  ihe  Limbs. 

MENENIUS  AGRIPPA,aRomancon- 
ful,  being  deputed  by  the  fenate  to  ap- 
peafe  a dangerous  tumult  and  feditlon  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  refufed  to  pay  the  taxes  necelTary  for 
carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate ; convinced 
them  of  their  folly,  by  delivering  to  them  the  fol- 
lowing fable  ; 


My  friends  and  countrymen,  faid  he,  attend  ta 
my  words.  It  once  happened  that  the  Members 
of  the  human  body,  taking  fome  exception  at  the 
conduft  of  the  Belly,  refolved  no  longer  to  grant 
him  the  ufual  fupplies.  The  Tongue  firft,  in  a 
feditious  fpeech,  aggravated  their  grievances  j and 
after  highly  extolling  the  aftivity  and  diligence  of 
the  Hands  and  Feet,  fet  forth  how  hard  and  un- 
reafonable  it  was,,  that  the  fruits  of  their  labour 
/ B 4 (hould 
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fhould  be  fquandered  away  upon  the  infatiable^ 
cravings  of  a fat  and  indolent  Paunchj  which  was 
entirely  ufelefs,  and  unable  to  do  any  thing  to^ 
wai'ds  helping  himfelf.  This  fpeech  was  received 
with  unanimous  applaufe  by  all  the  Members. 
Immediately  the  Hands  declared  they  would  work 
lip  more;  the  Feet  determined  to  carry  no  farther 
the  load  of  guts  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  opprefled  ; nay,  the  very  7^eeth  refufed  to 
prepare  a fingle  morfel  more  for  his  ufe.  In  this 
iUftrefs,  the  Belly  befought  them  to  confider  ma- 
turely, and  not  foment  fo  fenfelefs  a rebellion. 
There  is  none  of  you,  fays  he,  can  be  ignorant 
that  vvhatfoever  you  beftow  upon  me,  is  immedi- 
ately converted  to  your  ufe,  and  difperfed  by  me 
for  the  good  of  you  all  into  every  Limb.  But  he 
xemonftrated  in  vain  ; for  during  the  clamours  of 
paUion,  the  voice  of  reafon  is  always  difregarded. 
It  being  therefore  impoffible  for  him  to  quiet  the 
tumult,  he  ftarved  for  want  of  their  afliftance,  and 
the  body  wafted  away  to  a fkeleton.  The  Limbs 
grown  weak  and  languid,  were  fenfible  at  laft  of 
their  error,  and  would  fain  have  returned  to  their 
refpedtive  duties  ; but  it  was  now  too  late,  death 
had  taken  pofleilion  of  the  whole,  and  they  all  pe- 
lifiied  together. 
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FABLE  IV-. 


7he  Wolf  and  the-  Shepherds. 

HOW  apt  are  men  to  condeixm  in' others, 
what  they  pradlife  themfelvps^without  fcru- 

pie! 

A Wolf,  fays  Plutarch,  peeping  into  arhur, 
where  a company  of  Shepherds  were  regaling 
themfelves  v/ith  a joint  of  mutton;  Lord,  faid 
he,  what  a clamour  would  thefe  men  have  raifcd;, 
i£  they  had  catched  me  at  fuch  a banquet  ! 
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FABLE  V. 

Fox  and  the  * Swallow. 


Aristotle  informs  us,  that  the  follow- 
ing fable  was  fpoken  by  Efop  to  the  Samians, 
on  a debate  upon  changing  their  minifters,  who 
were  accufed  of  plundering  the  commonwealth, 

A Fox  fwimming  acrofs  a river,  happened  to  be 
entangled  in  fome  weeds  that  grew  near  the  bank, 
from  which  he  was  unable  to  extricate  himfelf. 
As  he  lay  thus  expofed  to  whole  fwarms  of  flies, 
who  were  galling  him  and  fucking  his  blood;  a 
Swallow  obferving  his  diftrefs,  kindly  offered  to 
drive  them  away.  By  no  means,  faid  the  Fox  ; 
for  if  thefe  fhould  be  chafed  away,  who  are  al- 
ready fuflSciently  gorged,  another  more  hungry 
fwarm  would  fucceed,  and  I fliould  be  robbed  of 
every  remaining  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins. 

* Inftead  of  the  Swallow,  it  was  originally  a Hedge-Hog  ; but  as 
that  creature  feemed  very  unfit  for  the  bufinefs  of  driving  away  flies, 
"twas  thought  more  proper  to  fubftitute  the  Swallow. 

FABLE  VI. 
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The  Fox  and  the  Raven* 


A FOX  obfervlng  a Raven  perched  on  the 
branch  of  a tree,  with  a fine  piece  of  cheefe 
in  her  mouth,  immediately  began  to  confider  how* 
he  might  polTefs  himfelf  of  fo  delicious  a morfcl. 
Dear  madam,  faid  he,  I am  extremely  glad  to 
have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you  this  morning  : your 
beautiful  lhape,  and  Ihining  feathers,  are  the  de- 
light of  my  eyes  j and  would  you  condefcend  to 
favour  me  with  a fong,  I doubt  not  but  your  voice 
is  equal  to  the  reft  of  your  accomplilhments.  De- 
luded with  this  flattering  fpeech,  the  tranfported 
Raven  opened  her  mouth,  in  order  to  give  him  a 
fpecimen  of  her  pipe,  when  down  dropt  the 
cheefe  \ which  the  Fox  immediately  fnatching  up, 
bore  it  away  in  triumph,  leaving  the  Raven  to  la^ 
jnent  her  credulous  vanity  at  her  leifure. 


FABLE  VII. 


FABLE  VII. 

The  Fox  and  the  Stork* 

The  Fox,  tho^  in  general  more  inclined  to 
roguery  than  wit,  had  once  a ftrong  incli- 
natron  to  play  the  wag  with  his  neighbour  the 
Stork.  He  accordingly  invited  her  to  dinner  in 
great  form  ; but  when  it  came  upon  the  table, 
the  Stork  found  it  confifted  intirely  of  different 
fbups,  ferved  up  in  broad  fballow  difhes,  fo  that 
(he  could  only  dip  in  the  end  of  her  bill,  but  could 
not  pofTibly  fatisfy  her  hunger.  The  Fox  lapped  it 
up  very  readily,  and  every  now  and  then,  addrefling 
himfelf  to  hisgueft,  defired  to  know  how  (he  liked 
her  entertainment  5 hoped  that  every  thing  was 
feafoned  to  her  mind  5 and  protelled  he  was  very 
forry  to  fee  her  eat  fo  Sparingly.  The  Stork,  per- 
ceiving (he  was  played  upon,  took  no  notice  of  it, 
but  pretended  to  like  every  difh  extremely ; and 
at  parting,  preffed  the  F^x  fo  earneftly  to  returii 
z her 
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her  vifit,  that  he  could  not  in  civility  refufe. 
The  day  arrived,  and  he  repaired  to  his  appoint- 
ment; but  to  his  great  mortification,  when  din- 
ner appeared,  he  found  it  compofed  of  minced 
meat,  ferved  up  in  long  narrow-necked  glalTes ; 
fo  that  he  was  only  tantalized  with  the  fight  of 
what  it  w^  impoffible  for  him  to  tafte.  The  Stork 
thruft  in  her  long  bill,  and  helped  herlelf  very  plen- 
tifully ; then  turning  to  Reynard,  who  was  eagerly 
licking  the  outride  of  a jarr  where  fome  fauce  had 
been  fpilled— I am  very  glad,  faid  flie,  fmiling, 
that  you  feem  to  have  fo  good  an  appetite  ; I hope 
you  will  make  as  hearty  a dinner  at  my  fable  as  I 
did  the  other  day  at  yours.  Reynard  hung  down 
his  head,  and  looked  very  much  difpleafed.— — 
Nay,  nay,  faid  the  Stork,  don’t  pretend  to  be 
out  of  humour  about  the  matter ; they  that  can- 
not take  a Should  never  make  one. 


FABLE  VIII 


FABLE  VIII. 


The  Daw  with  harrowed  Feathers. 


WHEN  a pert  young  templer^  or  city  ap- 
prentice, fets  up  for  a fine  gentleman, 
with  the  afliftance  of  an  embroidered  waiftcoat  and 
Drefden  ruffles,  but  without  one  qualification  pro- 
per to  the  chara£ler,  how  frequently  does  it  happen, 
that  he  is  laughed  at  by  his  equals,  and  defpifed  by 
thofe  whom  he  prefumed  to  imitate  ! 

A pragmatical  Jackdaw  was  vain  enough  to 
imagine,  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  the  coloured 
plumes,  to  render  him  as  elegant  a bird  as  the 
Peacock  : pufted  up  with  this  wife  conceit,  he 
drefled  himfelf  with  a fufficient  quantity  of  their 
moft  beautiful  feathers,  and  in  this  borrowed  garb, 
forfaking  his  old  companions,  endeavoured  to  pafa 
for  a Peacock  y but  he  no  fooner  attempted  to 
affociate  with  thefe  genteel  creatures,  than  an  af- 
fected 
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fe(5led  ftrut  betrayed  the  vain  pretender.  The 
offended  Peacocks,  plucking  from  him  their  de- 
graded feathers,  foon  ftripped  him  of  his  finery', 
reduced  him  to  a mere  Jackdaw,  and  drove  him 
back  to  his  brethren ; by  whom  he  was  now 
equally  defpifed,  and  juftly  pumfhed  with  derifioa 
and  contempt. 


The  Wolf  and  the  Lamlm 

WHEN  cruelty  and  injuftice  are  armed  with 
power,  and  determined  on  oppreffion,  the 
llrongeft  pleas  of  innocence  are  preferred  in  vain* 

A Wolf  and  a Lamb  were  accidentally  quench- 
ing their  thirft  together  at  the  fame  rivulet*  The 
Wolf  flood  towards  the  head  of  the  flream,  and 
the  Lamb  at  fome  diflance  below.  The  injurious 
beafl,  refolved  on  a quarrel,  fiercely  demands— 
How  dare  you  diftuib  the  water  which  I am  drink- 


The  Mountain  in  Labour. 


ARU  MOUR  once  prevailed,  that  a neigh- 
bouring mountain  was  in  labour : it  was 
afErmed,  that  flie  had  been  heard  to  utter  prodi- 
gious groans  \ and  a general  expeftation  had  been 
raifed,  that  fome  extraordinary  birth  was  at  h^d. 
Multitudes  flocked  with  much  eagernefs  to  be 
witneffes  of  the  wonderful  event:  one  expefting 

her 


ing  ? The  poor  Lamb,  all  trembling,  replies, 
How,  I befeech  you,  can  that  poffihly  b^the  cafe, 
fince  the  current  fets  from  you  to  me  ? Difcon-^ 
certed  by  the  force  of  truth,  he  changes  the  ac- 
cufation  : Six  months  ago,  fays  he,  you  vilely 
llandered  me.  Impoflible,  returns  the  Lamb,  for  I 
was  not  then  born.  No  matter,  it  was.  your  father 
then,  or  fome  of  your  relations  ; and  immediately 
feiziiig  the  innocent  Lamb,  he  tore  him  to  pieces. 
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her  to  be  delivered  of  a giant ; another  of  fome 
enormous  monfter ; and  all  were  fufpended  in  ear- 
ned expeftation  of  fomewhat  grand  and  aftonifli- 
ing.  When  after  waiting  with  great  impatience 
a confiderable  time,  behold  ! out  crept  a Moufe. 


ON  the  margin  of  a large  lake,  which  was  In- 
habited by  a great  number  of  Frogs,  a com- 
pany of  Boys  happened  to  be  at  play.  Their  di- 
verfion  was  duck  and  drake ; and  whole  vollies  of 
ilones  were  thrown  into  the  water,  to  the  great 
annoyance  and  danger  of  the  poor  terrified  Frogs. 
At  length  one  of  the  moft  hardy,  lifting  up  his 
head  above  the  furface  of  the  lake ; Ah,  dear 
children,  faid  he,  why  will  ye  learn  fo  foon  the 
cruel  practices  of  your  race  ? Confider,  I befeech 
you,  thatl;ho’  this  may  be  /port  to  you,  ’tis  death 
to  us. 


FABLE  Xir, 


Tlf)e  Lark  and  her 


^ yi  LARK  having  built  her  neft  in 

corn,  it  grew  ripe  before  her  Young  were 
well  able  to  fly.  Apprehenfive  for  their  fafety,  fhe 
enjoined  them,  while  flne  went  out  in  order  to 
provide  for  their  fubfiftence,  to  liften  very  atten- 
tively to  any  difcourfe  they  might  hear  about  reap- 
ing the  field.  At  her  return,  they  told  her,  that 
the  farmer  and  his  fon  had  been  there,  and  had 
agreed  to  fend  to  fome  of  their  neighbours,  to  af- 
fifl-  them  in  cutting  it  down  the  next  day.  And 
fo  they  depend,  it  feems,  upon  neighbours,  faid 
the  mother  : very  well : then  I think  v/e  have  no 
©ccafion  to  be  afraid  of  to-morrow.  The  next 
day  fhe  went  out,  and  left  with  them  the  fame  in^ 
junflion  as  before.  When  fhe  returned,  they  ac- 
quainted her,  that  the  farmer  and  his  fon  had 
again  been  there,  but  as  none  of  their  neighbours 
came  to  thek  afliftance,  they  had  deferred  reaping 
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The  Stag  drinking* 

A STAG  quenching  his  thirft  in  a clear  lake^ 
was  ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  his  horns, 
which  he  faw  refledted  in  the  water.  At  the  fame 
time,  obferving  the  extreme  llendernefs  of  his  legs  \ 

What 


till  the  next  day,  and  intended  to  fend  for  help  to 
their  friends  and  relations.  I think  we  may  ftill 
venture  another  day,  fays  the  mother ; but  how- 
ever, be  careful,  as  before,  to  let  me  know  what 
pafTes  in  my  abfence.  They  now  inform  her,  that 
the  farmer  and  his  fon  had  a third  time  vifited  the 
fields;  and  finding  that  neither  friend  nor  relation 
had  regarded  their  fummons,  they  were  determined 
to  come  the  next  morning  and  cut  it  down  them- 
felves.  Nay,  then,  replied  the  Lark,  it  is  time 
to  think  of  removing  : for  as  they  now  depend 
only  upon  themfelves  fordoing  their  own  bufinefs, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  performed. 


to 
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What  a pity  it  is,  faid  he,  th^t  fo  fine  a creature 
fhould  be  furniftied  with  fo  defpicable  a fet  of 
f^indlefhanks  ! what  a truly  noble  animal  I fliould 
be,  were  my  legs  in  any  degree  anfwerable  to  my 
horns  ! In  the  midft  of  this  foliloquy,  he  was 
alarmed  with  the  cry  of  a pack  of  hounds.  He 
immediately  flies  through  the  foreft,  and  leaves  his 
purfuers  fo  far  behind,  that  he  might  probably 
have  efcaped  but  taking  into  a thick  wood,  his 
horns  were  entangled  in  the  branches,  where  he  was 
held  till  the  hounds  came  up,  and  tore  him  in  pieces. 
In  his  laft  moments,  he  thus  exclaimed — How  ilk 
do  we  judge  of  our  true  advantages  ! the  legs 
which  1 defpifed  would  have  borne  me  away  in  fafe- 
ty,  had  not  my  favourite  antlers  betrayed  me  to  ruin. 


FABLE  XIV. 

Tbe  Swallow  and  other  Birds. 

A SWALLOW  obferving  an  hufbandman  em- 
ployed in  fowing  hemp,  called  the  little 
Birds  together,  and  informed  them  what  the  far- 
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mer  was  about.  He  told  them  that  hemp  was  the 
material  from  which  the  nets,  fo  fatal  to  the  fea- 
thered race,  were  compofed ; and  advifed  them 
unanimoufly  to  join  in  picking  it  up,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  confequences.  The  Birds,  either  dif- 
believing  his  information,  or  negla<5Hng  his  ad- 
vice, gave  themfelves  no  trouble  about  the  matter- 
In  a little  time  the  hemp  appeared  above  ground  ; 
the  friendly  Swallow  again  addreffed  himfelf  to 
them,  told  them  it  was  not  yet  too  late,  provided 
they  would  immediately  fet  about  the  work,  be- 
fore the  feeds  had  taken  too  deep  root.  But  they 
Hill  rejecting  his  advice,  he  forfook  their  fociety, 
repaired  for  fafety  to  towns  and  cities,  there  built 
his  habitation  and  kept  his  refidence.  One  day, 
as  he  was  (kimming  along  the  ftreets,  he  happened 
to  fee  a large  parcel  of  thofe  very  birds,  impri- 
foned  in  acage,  on  the  fliouldersof  a bird-catcher. 
Unhappy  wretches,  faid  he,  you  now  feel  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  your  former  negleA.  But  thofe,  who, 
having  no  forefight  of  their  own,  defpife  the 
wholelbme  admonition  of  their  friends,  deferve 
the  mifehiefs  which  their  own  obftinacy  or  negli- 
gence brings  upon  their  heads. 


FABLE  XV. 
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FABLE  XV. 


The  Afs  and  the  Lap-dog. 

An  Afs,  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  a 
favourite  Lap-dog,  obferving  the  fuperior 
degree  of  afFeftidn,  which  the  little  minion  enjoyed, 
imagined  he  had  nothing  more  to  do,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  equal  fhare  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
family,  than  to  imitate  the  Lap-dog’s  playful  and 
endearing  carefles.  Accordingly,  he  began  to  frifk 
about  before  his  matter,  kicking  up  his  heels  and 
braying,  in  an  awkward  afFeftation  of  wantonnefs 
and  pleafantry  : this  ttrange  behaviour  could  not 
fail  of  raifing  much  laughter,  which  the  Afs  mif- 
taking  for  approbation  and  encouragement,  he 
proceeded  to  leap  upon  his  matter’s  breatt,  and  be- 
gan very  familiarly  to  lick  his  face  ; but  he  was 
prefently  convinced,  by  the  force  of  a good  cud* 
gel,  that  what  is  fprightly  and  agreeable  in  one, 
may  in  another  be  juttly  cenfured  as  rude  and  im- 
pertinent ; and  that  the  furett  way  to  gain  etteem, 
is  for  every  one  to  a6t  fuitably  to  his  own  natural 
genius  and  charafter* 
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The  Lion  and  the  Moufe% 

AL  I O N by  aeddent  laid  his  paW  Upon  a 
poor  innocent  Moufe.  The  frighted  little 
tcreature  imagining  flie  was  juft  going  to  be  de- 
voured, begged  hard  for  her  life,  urged  that  cle- 
mency was  the  faireft  attribute  of  power,  and 
earneftly  intreated  his  majefty  not  to  ftain  his  il- 
luftrious  paws  with  the  blood  of  fo  infignificant  an 
animal ; upon  which  the  Lion  very  generoufly  fet 
her  at  liberty.  It  happened  a few  days  afterwards, 
that  the  Lion,  ranging  for  his  prey,  fell  into  the 
toils  of  the  hunter.  The  Moufe  heard  his  roar- 
ings, knew  the  voice  of  her  benefador,  and  im- 
mediately repairing  to  his  afliftance,  gnawed  in 
pieces  the  meflies  of  the  net,  and  by  delivering  her 
preferver,  convinced  him  that  there  is  no  creature 
fo  much  below  another,  but  may  have  it  in  his 
power  to  return  a good  office. 

FABLE  XVIL 


FABLE  XVII. 
The  Wolf  and  the  Crane. 


AW  O L F having  with  too  much  greedinefa 
fwallowed  a bone,  it  unfortunately  ftuck  in 
his  throat ; and  in  the  violence  of  his  pain  he  ap- 
plied to  feveral  animals,  earneftly  entreating  them 
to  extract  it.  None  cared  to  hazard  the  dangerous 
experiment,  except  the  Crane ; who,  perfuaded  by 
his  folemn  promifes  of  a gratuity,  ventured  to 
thruft  her  enormous  length  of  neck  down  his 
throat,  and  having  fuccefsfully  performed  the  ope- 
ration, claimed  the  recompence.  See  the  unrea- 
fonablenefs  of  fome  creatures,  faid  the  Wolf  : 
have  I not  fufFered  thee  fafeJy  to  draw  thy  neck 
out  of  my  jaws,  and  haft  thou  the  confcience  to 
demand  a further  reward  ! 
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FABLE  XVIIL 
The  Countryman  and  the  Snate. 


An  honeft  Countryman  obferved  a Snake  lying; 

under  a hedge  almoft  frozen  to  death.  He 
was  moved  with  compaflion ; and  bringing  it 
home,  he  laid  it  near  the  fire,  and  gave  it  fome 
new  milk.  Thtis  fed  and  cherifhed,  the  creature 
prefently  began  to  revive  : but  no  fooner  had  he 
recovered  ftrength  enough  to  do  mifehief,  than 
he  fprung  upon  the  countryman’s  wife,  bit  one  of 
his  children,  and,  in  Ihort,  threw  the  whole  fa- 
mily into  confufion  and  terror.  Ungrateful 
wretch  ! faid  the  man,  thou  haft  fufficiently  taught 
me  how  ill-judged  it  is  to  confer  benefits  on  the 
worthlefs  and  undeferving.  So  faying,  he  fnatched 
up  an  hatchet,  and  cut  the  fnake  in. pieces. 
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FABLE  XIX. 


T['he  Dog  and  the  Shadow. 


Ah  hungry  Spaniel,  having  ftolen  a piece  of 
fleih  from  a butcher’s  fhop,  was  carrying  it 
acrofs  a river.  The  water  being  clear,  and  the 
fun  Alining  brightly,  he  faw  his  own  image  in  the 
ftream,  ^nd  fancied  it  to  be  another  Dog  with  a 
more  delicious  morfel : upon  which,  unjuftly  and 
greedily  opening  his  jaws  to  fiiatch  at  the  Shadow, 
he  loft  the  fubftance^ 
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The  Sun  and  the  Wind. 

PHOEBUS  and  iEolus  had  once  a difpute 
which  of  them  could  fooneft  prevail  with  x 
certain  traveller  to  part  with  his  cloak.  iEoliis 
began  the  attack^  and  affaulted  him  v/ith  great 
violence.  But  the  man  wrapping  his  cloak  ftili 
clofer  about  him,  doubled  his  efforts  to  keep  it, 
and  went  on  his  way.  And  now,  Phcebus  darted 
his  warm  infinuating  rays,  which  melting  the  tra- 
veller by  degrees,  at  length  obliged  him  to  throw 
afide  that  cloak,  which  all  the  rage  of  iEoIus 
could  not  compel  him  to  refign.  Learn  hence, 
faid  Phoebus  to  the  bluftering  god,  that  foft  and 
gentle  means  will  often  accompliflh  what  force  and 
fury  can  never  effedt. 
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ftarved  Wolf  inadvertently 
_ Avay  of  a ftrong  well-fed 

MaftifF.  The  Wolf  being  much  too  weak  to  a£t 
upon  the  ofFenfive,  thought  it  moft  prudent  to  ac- 
cqft  honeft  Towfer  in  a friendly  manner;  and 
ampng  other  civilities,  very  complaifantly  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  goodly  appearance.  Why, 
yes,  returned  the  MaftifF,  I am  indeed  in  tolera- 
ble cafe;  and  if  you  will  follow  me,  you  may 
iboii  be  altogether  in  as  good  a plight.  The  Wolf 
pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  propofal,  and  requefted 
to'be  informed  what  he  muft  do  to  earn  fuch  plen- 
tiful meals.  V ery  little,  replied  the  Maftiff ; only 
drive  away  beggars,  carcfs  my  mafter,  and  be  civil 
to  his  family.  To  thefe  conditions  the  hungry 
Wolf  had  no  objeftion,  and  very  readily  confented 
to  follow  his  new  acquaintance  wherever  he  would 
5 condudl 
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conduft  him.  As  they  were  trotting  ateng,'^  thfe 
V/oif  obferved  that  the  hair  was  worn  in  a circle 
round  his  friend’s  neck  ; which  raifed  hh  ciiriofity 
to  enquire  what  was  the  occafion  of  it.'  Nothing; 
anfwered  the  Maftiff,  or  a mere  trifle ; perhaps 
the  collar  to  which  my  chain  is  fometimes  faften^ 
ed.  Chain!  replied  the  Wolf,  with  much  fur-- 
prize;  it  fiiould  feem  then  that  you  are  not  per- 
mitted to  rove  about  where  and  when  you  pleafe. 
Not  always,  returned  Towfer,  hanging  down  hrs 
head  ; but  what  does  that  fignify  ? It  fignifies  fo 
much,  rejoined  the  Wolf,  that  I am  refolved  to 
have  no  mare  in  your  dinners  ; half  a meal  with 
liberty,  is,  in  my.eftimation,  preferable  to  a full- 
one  without  it. 


F:ABLE-  XXII. 
Fortune  and  the  School-boy 


S C H O O L--B  O V,  fatigued  with  play, 
^ ^ threw  himfelf  down  by  the  brink  of  a deep 
well,  where  he  fell  fall  afleep.  Fortune  happening 
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to  pafs  bv,  faw  him  in  this  dangerous  fituation, 
and  kindly  gave  him  a tap  on  the  Ihoulder  : My 
dear  child,  faid  fhe,  if  you  had  fallen  into  thi<^ 
well,  1 fhould  have  borne  the  blame  ; though  iri 
fa£t,  the  accident  would  have  been  wholly  owning 
to  your  own  carcleffhefs. 


Misfortune,  faid  a celebrated  cardinal,  is  but 
another  word  for  imprudence.  The  maxim  is  by 
no  means  abfolutely  true  : certain,  how^ever,  it  is, 
that  mankind  fufFer  more  evils  from  their  own  im- 
prudence, than  from  events  which  it  is  not  in 
their  power  to  controul. 


A FROG  being  wonderfully  ftruck  with  the 
fize  and  majefty  of  an  Ox  that  was  grazing 
ill  the  marfhcs,  could  not  forbear  endeavouring  to 
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expand  herfelf  to  the  fame  portly  magnitude.  Af- 
ter puffing  and  fwelling  for  fome  time,  “ What 
think  you,,  fifter/’  faid  flie,  ‘‘  w-ill  this  do 
Far  from  it.  ‘‘  Will  this  r”  By  no  means. 

But  this  furely  will  Nothing  likd  it.  In- 
&ort,  after  many  ridiculous  efforts  to  the  fame 
fruitlefs  purpofe,  the  fimple  Frog  burft  her  flciil,; 
and  mifcrably  expired  upon  the  fpot.. 


FABLE  XXIV. 

The  Lion  onU  other  Beajis  hunting  in  Partnerjhip^ 


TH  E Bull,  and  feveral  other  hearts,  were 
ambiti'ous  of  the  honour  of"  hunting  with 
the  Lion.  His  favage  majefty  gracioufly  conde-* 
fcended  to  their  defire  5 and  it  was  agreed,  that 
they  (hould  all  have  an  equal  fhare  in  whatever 
might  be  taken.  They  fcour  the  foreft,  are  una- 
nimous in  the  purfuit ; and,  after  a very  fine  chace, 
pull  down  a- noble  Stag.  It  was  divided  with  great 
C 4 dexterity 
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The  Ant  and  the  Fly^ 

An  Ant  and  a Fly  had  once  a ridiculous  con-* 
teft  about  precedency,  and  were  arguing 
which  of  the  two  was  the  more  honourable  : fuch 
dilputes  moft  frequently  happen  amongft  the 
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dexterity  by  the  Bull,  into  four  equal  part^*;. 
but  juft  as  he  was  'going  to  fecure  his  Ihare— Hold,  , 
fays  the  Lion,  let  no  one  prefume  to  ferve  him- 
fclf,  till  he  hath  heard  our  juft  and  reafonable 
claims.  I feize  upon  the  firft  quarter  by  virtue  of 
my  prerogative  ; the  fecond,  I think,  is  due  to  my 
fuperior  conduit  and  courage ; I cannot  forego 
the  third  on  account  of  the  neceflities  of  my  den.; 
and  if  any  one  is  inclined  to  difpute  my  right  to 
the  fourth,  kt  him  fpeak.  Awed  by  the  majefty 
of  his  frown,  and  the  terror  of  his  paws,  they  fi- 
lently  withdrew,  refolving  never  to  hunt  again  but 
'With  their  equals. 
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|oweft  and  moft  worthlefs  creatures.  . The  Fly 
^xprefled  great  refentment,  that  fueh  a poof, 
crawling  infed:,  fhould  prefume  to  lie  balking  in 
the  fame  funlhine,  with  one  fo  much  her  fuperior! 
Thou  haft  not  furely  the  infolence,  faid  ftie,to  ima- 
gine thyfelf  of  an  equal  rank  with  me.  I am  none 
of  your  mechanic  creatures  who  live  by  their  indus- 
try ; but  enjoy  in  plenty,  and  without  labour, 
every  thing  that  is  truly  delicious.  I place  my- 
felf  uncontrouled  upon  the  heads  of  kings;  I kifs 
with  freedom  the  lips  of  beauties  ; and  feaft  upon 
the  choiceft  facrifices  that  are  ofFered  to  the  gods. 
To  eat  with  the  gods,  replied  the  Ant,  and  to 
enjoy  the  favours  of  the  fair  and  the  powerful, 
would  be  great  honour  indeed  to  one  who  was  an 
invited  or  a welcome  gueft ; but  an  impertinent 
intruder,  who  is  driven  out  with  averfion  and 
contempt  wherever  he  appears,^  has  not  much 
caufe  methiiiks  to  boaft  of  his  privileges.  And  as 
to  the  honour  of  mot  labouring  for  your  fubfif- 
tence ; here  too  your  boaft  is  only  your  difgrace  ; 
for  hence  it  is,  that  one  half  of  thfe  year  you  are 
deftitute  even  of  the  common  necefTaries  of  life; 
whilft  I,  at  the  fame  time,  retiring  to  the  hoarded 
granaries  which  rhy  hone'ft  induftry  has  filled, 
enjoy  every  fatisfadiion,  independent  of  the  fa- 
vour either  of  beauties  or  of  kings. 
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FABLE  XXVI. 


The  Bear  and  ibe  iwo  Friends. 

TW  O Friend5,  fetting  out  together  upon  a 
journey  which  led  thro’  a dangerous. foreft, 
mutually  promifed  to  affift  each  other,  if  they  fhould 
happen  to  be  aflaulted.  They  had  not  proceeded 
far,  before  they  perceived  a Bear  making  towards 
them  with  great  rage.  There  were  no  hopes  ii> 
flight : but  one  of  them,  being  very  afiive,  fpruhg 
up  into  a tree  ; upon  which  the  other,  throwing 
himfelf  flat  on  the  ground,  held  his  breath,  and 
pretended  to  be  dead  ; remembering  to  have  heard 
it  aflerted,  that  this  creature  will  not  prey  upon  a 
dead  carcafe.  The  Bear  came  up,  and  after 
fmelling  to  him  fome  time,  left  him,  and  went 
on.  When  he  was  fairly  out  of  fight  and  hear- 
ing, the  hero  from  the  tree  calls  out —Well,  my 
friend,  what  faid  the  Bear  ? He  leemed  to  whifper 

you 
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The  Bull  and  the  Gnat.^ 


ACONCEI  ted  Ghat,  fully  perAiaded  of 
his  own  importance,  having  placed  himfelf 
on  the  horn  of  a Bull,,  exprefled  great  uneafinefs 
left  his  weight  fliould  be  incommodious  : and  with^ 
much  ceremony  begg  d the  Bull’s  pardon  for  the 
liberty  he  had  taken  j.  afTuring  him  that  he  would 
immediately  remove,  if  he  preffed  too  hard  upon* 
him.  Give  yourfelf  no  uneafinefs  on  that  ac- 
count,. r plied  the  Bull,  I befeech  you  : for  as 
never  perceived  when  you  fate  down,  I (hall  pro- 
bably not  mifs  you  whenever  you  think  fit  to  rife 
up. 
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you  very  clofely.  He  did 
and  gave  me  this  good 
allbciate  with  a wretch, 
ger  will  defert  his  friend 
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FABLE  XXVIII. 


The  Wajps  and  the  Bees. 

PRETENDERS  of  every.kind  are  beft  de-^ 
tested  by  appealing  to.their  works. 

Some  honey-combs  being,  claimed  by  a fwarm, 
t)f  Wafps,  the  right  owners  protefted  againft  their 
^ demandy  and.the  caufe  was  referred  to  a Hornet.^ 
Witnefles  being  examined,  they  depofed  that  cer- 
tain winged  creatures,  who  had  a loud  hiim,  were 
of  a yellowifh  colour,  and  fomewhat  like  fieeSy 
were  obferved  a confiderable  time  hovering  about 
the  place  where  this  neft  was  found.  But*  this 
did  not  fufficieiitly  decide  the  queftion  ; for  thefe 
characSlerifti'cs,  the  Hornet  obferved,  agreed  no 
Icfs  with  the  Bees  th^n  with  the  Wafps.  ‘ At 
length  a fenfible  old  Bee  offered  to  put  the  mat- 
ter upon  this  decifive  ilTue  : ‘Let  a place  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  court,  faid  he,  for  the  plaintiffs 
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aad  defendants  to  work  in  : It  will  then  foon  ap- 
pear which  of  us  are  capable  of  forming  fuch  re- 
gular cells,,  and  afterwards  of  filling  them  -with 
fo  delicious  a fluid.  The  Wafps,  refufing  to 
agree  to  this  propofal,  fufficiently  convinced  the 
judge  on  .which  fid'^  the  right  lay  j and  he  decreed  . 
the  honey-combs  accordingly.. 


FABLE  XXIX. 
The  Old  Man  and  Death. 


A FEEBLE  Old  Man,  quite  fpent  with  car-» 
rying  a burthen  of /flicks, . which,  with 
much  labour,  he  had  gathered  in  a neighbouring 
'wood,  called  upon  Death  to  releafe  hini  from  the 
fatigues  he  endured.  Death  hearing  the  invoca-r 
tion,  was  immediately  at  his  elbow,  and  afked 
him  what  he  wanted.  Frighted  and  trembling  at 
the  unexpe<fled  appearance ; O good  fir  ! laid  he, 

my 
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my  burtlien  had  like  to  have  flipt  from  me,  and 
being  unable  to  recover  it  myfelf,  1 only  im- 
plored your  afliftaiice  to  replace  it  on  my  fhoul- 
ders. 


A CONTENTED  Country-Moufe  had 
once  the  honour  to  receive  a vifit  from  an. 
old  acquaintance  belonging  to  the  Court.  The 
Country-Moufe,  extremely  glad  to  fee  her  gueft,, 
very  hofpitably  let  before  her  the  befl  cheefe  and 
bacon  which  her  cottage  afforded  ; and  as  to  their 
beverage,  it  was  the  purefl  water  from  the  fpring. 
The  repaft  was  homely  indeed,  but  the  welcome 
hearty  : they  fate  and  chatted  away,  the  e vening 
together  very  agreeably,  and  th  n retired  in  peace 
and  quietnefs  each  to  her  little  cell  The  next 
morning,  when  the  gueft  was  to  take  her  leave,. 

Ihe 
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{he  kindly  prefled  her  country  friend  to  accompany 
her  j fetting  forth  in  very  pompous  terms,  the 
great  elegance  and  plenty  in  which  fhe  lived  .at 
court.  The  Country-Moufe  v/as  eafily  prevailed 
upon,  and  they  fet  out  together^  It  was  late  in 
the  evening  when  they  arrived  at  the  palace  ; how- 
ever, in  one  of  the  rooms,  they  found  the  remains 
©f  a fumptuous  entcrtainrnent.  There  were  creams 
and  jellies,  and  fweetmeats  ; and  everything,  ia- 
{horc,  of  the  moft  delicate  kind  : the  cheefe  was 
Parmefan,  and  they  wetted,  their  whifkers  in  ex- 
Guifite  Champaign.  But  before  they  had  l^alf 
nnifhed  their  repaft,  they  were  alarmed  with  the 
barking  and  fcratching  of  a Lap-Dog  ; then  the 
mewing  of  a Cat  frightened  them  almoft  to  death  ; 
by  by,,  a whole  train  of  fervants  burfl:  into 
the  room,  and  every  thing  was  fwept  away  in  an 
inftant.  Ah  ! my  dear  friend^,  faid  the  Country- 
Moufe,  as  fqon  as  fhe  had  recovered  courage 
enough  to  fpeak,,  if  your  fine  living  is  thus  in- 
terrupted with  fears  and  dangers^  let  me  return  to 
Diy  plain  food,  and  my  peaceful  cottage  ; for  v/hat 
is  elegance  without  eafe  y br  plenty  with  an  ach- 
ing heart  ? 


FABLE  XXltL 
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F A B L E XXXI. 
71k  Fix  and  the  'Goat. 


A FOX  and  a Goat  travelling  together,  in  a 
very  fultry  day,  found  themfelves  exceed- 
ingly thirfty  ; when  looking  round  the  country  in 
order  to  difeover  a place  where  they  might  pro^ 
bably  meet  with  water,  they  at  length  deferied  a 
cleaT  fpring  at  the  bottom  of  a well.  They  both 
eagerly  defeended,  and  having  fulEciently  allayed 
their  thirft,  began  to  confider  how  they  Ihould  get 
out.  Many  expedients  for  that  purpofe  were 
mutually  propofed,  and  rejected.  At  laft  the  crafty 
Fox  cried  out  with  great  joy,  I have  a thought 
juft  ftruck  into  my  mind,  which  I am  confident . 
will  extricate  us  out  of  our  difficulty  : do  you, 
faid  he  to  the  Goat,  only  rear  yourfelf  up  upon 
your  hinder  legs,  and  reft  your  fore-feet  againft 
the  fide  of  the  well.  In  this  pofture,  I will  climb  ^ 
up.  to  your  head,  from  whence  1 (hall  be  able, 

with 
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•v^kh  a fpring,  to  reach  the.  top  : and  when  I am 
6nce  there,  you  are  fenfible  it  will  be  very  eafy 
for  me  to  pull  you  out  by  the  horns.  The  fimple 
Goat  liked  the  propofal  well  ; and  immediately 
placed  himfelf  as  dire<Sted  : by  means  of  which 
the  Fox,  Without  much  difficuity,  gained  the  top. 
And  now,  faid-^the  Goat,  give  me  the  affiftance 
you  promifed.  Thoa  old  fool,  replied  the  Fox, , 
hadft  thou  but  half  as  much  brains  as  beard,  thou 
\Vouldft  never  have  believed,  that  I would'hazard 
my  own  life  to  fave  thine.  Flowever,  I v/iil  leave 
with  thee  a piece  of  advice,  which  may  be  of  fer- 
vice  to  thee  hereafter,  if  thou  fliouidil  have  the 
good  fortune  to  make  thy  efcape  : “ Never  ven- 
ture into  a well  again,  before  thou  haft  well  con- 
ftdcrcd  how  to  get  out  of  .iu** 


FABLE  XXKin 
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7he  Farmery  the  Crams y and  the  Stork. 

AS  T O R K was  unfortunately  drawn  into 
company  with  fome  Cranes^  who  were  juft: 
fetting  out  on  a party  of  pTeafure,  as  they  called  it,, 
which  m truth  was  to  rob  the  fifli-ponds  of  a 
neighbouring  Farmer.  Our  fimple  Stork  agreed  to# 
make  one  ; and  it  fo  happened,  that  they  were  all: 
taken  in  the  fail.  'The  Cranes  having  been  old  of- 
fenders, had  very  little  to  fay  for  thcmfelves,  and 
were  prefently  difpatched  but  the  Stork  pleaded 
hard  for  his  life.  Be  urged  that  it  v/as  his  fir  ft 
fault,  that  he  was  not  naturally  addicled  to  ftealing 
fifli,  that  he  was  famous  for  pietv  to  his  parents, 
and,  in  ftiort,  for  many  other  virtues  Your  piety 
and  virtue,  faid  the  Farmer,  may^,  for  aught  I 
know,  be  exemplary  ; but  your  being  in  company 
with  thieves  renders  it  very  fufpicious  ; and  you. 
muft  therefore  fubmit  with  patience  to  (hare  the 
fame  punifliment  with  your  companions. 

FABLE  XXXIIT. 
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A CONCEITED  Willow  had  the 
vanity  to  challenge  his  mighty  neighbour 
the  Oak,  to  a trial  of  ftrength.  It  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  next  ftorm  ; and  ^olus  was  ad- 
drefled  by  both  parties,  to  exert  his  moft  powerful 
efforts.  This  was  no  fooncr  afked  than  granted; 
and  a violent  h.un'icane  arofe  : when  the  pliant 
Willow,  bending  from  the  blaft,  or  fhrinking 
under  it,  evaded  all  its  force  ; while  the  generous 
Oak,  difdarning  to  give  way,  oppofed  its  fury,  and 
was  torn  up  by  the  roots.  Immediately  the  Wilv 
Jew  began  to  exult,  and  to  claim  the  viftory  ; 
when  thus  the  fallen  Oak  interrupted  his  exul- 
tation : Calleft  thou  this  a trial  of  ftrength  r Poor 
wretch  ! not  to  thy  ftrength,  but  weaknefs  ; not  to 
thy  boldly  facing  danger,  but  meanly  fkulking  from 
it,  thou  oweft  thy  prefent  faf'ety.  I am  an  Oaks,^ 

though 
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though  fallen  j thou  ftill  a Willow,  though  un- 
.hurt : but  who,  except  fo  mean  a wretch  as  thy- 
fdf,  would  prefer  an  ignominious  life,  preferved 
by  craft  or  cowardice,  to  the  glory  of  meeting 
death  in  amhonourable  caufe. 


F A B L E XXXIV. 


The  Boy  and  ’tbe  Filberts^ 

ACEETAIN  Boy,  as  Epidetus  tells  the 
fable,  put  his  hand  into  a pitcher,  where 
great  plenty  of  figs  and  filberts  were  depofited ; he 
grafped  as  many  as  his  fift  could  poffibly  hold,  but 
when  he  endeavoured  to  pull  it  out,  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  neck  prevented  him.  Unwilling  to 
]ofe  any  of  them,  but  unable  to  draw  out  his  hand, 
he  burit  into  tears,  and  bitterly  bemoaned  his  hard 
fortune.  An  honeft  fellow  who  ftood  by,  gave 
him  this  wife  and  feafonable  advice  ; — Grafp  only 
half  the  quantity,  my  Boy,  and  you  will  ealily 
facceed. 


FABLE  XXXVo 


A POOR  man  travelling  in  the  depth  of  win-* 
-ter,  through  a dreary  foreft,  no  inn  to  re- 
^ceive  him,  no  human  creature  to  befriend  or  com- 
fort him,  was  in  danger  of  being  ftarved  to  death. 
-At  laft,  however,  he  came  to  the  cave  of  a Satyr, 
where  he  intreated  leave  to  reft  a while,  and  Ihel* 
•ter  himfelf  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
T4ie  Satyr  very  civilly  complied  with  his  requeft. 
The  man  had  no  fooner  entered,  than  he  began  to 
blow  his  fingers.  His  hoft,  furprifed  at  the  novelty 
ofthe  acftion,  was  curious  to  know  the  meaning 
of  it.  I do  it,  faid  the  Traveller,  to  warm  my 
frozen  joints,  which  are  benumbed  with  cold. 
Prefently  afterwardis,  the  Satyr  having  prepared 
a mefs  of  hot  gruel  to  refrefli  his  gueft,  the  man 
found  it  neceffary  to  blow  his  pottage  too.  What, 
infjuired  the  Satyr,  is  not  your  gruel* hot  enough  ? 

Yes, 
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Yes,  replied  the  Traveller,  too  hot ; and  I blow 
it  to  make  it  cooler.  Do  you  fo  ? quoth  the 
Satyr,  then  get  out  of  my  cave  as  faft  as  you  can  ; 
for  I defire  to  have  no  communication  with  a 
creature  that  blows  hot  and  Cold  with  the  fame 
breath. 


FABLE  XXXVI. 


Tloe  Horfe  and  the  Stag. 


Before  the  ufe  of  Horfes  was  known  in 
the  world,  one  of  thofe  noble  animals,  hav- 
ing been  infulted  by  a Stag,  and  finding  himfelf 
unequal  to  his  adverfary,  applied  to  a man  for 
afliftance.  The  requeft  was  eafily  granted,  and 
the  man  putting  a bridle  in  his  mouth,  and  mount- 
ing  upon  his  back,  foon  came  up  with  the  Stag, 
and  laid  him  dead  at  his  enemy’s  feet.  The  Horfe 
having  thus  gratified  his  revenge,  thanked  his 
auxiliary  : And  now  will  I return  in  triumph, 

^id 
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fald  he,  and  reign  the  undifputed  lord  of  the  foreft. 
By  no  means,  replied  the  man ; I fhall  have  oc- 
cafion  for  your  fer vices,  and  you  muft  go  home 
with  me.  So  faying,  he  led  him  to  his  hovel, 
where  the  unhappy  Steed  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  a laborious  fervitude ; lenhble  too 
1 ate,  that  how  pleafing  foever  revenge  may  appear, 
it  always  cofts  more  to  a generous  mind  than  the 
purchafe  is  worth. 


FABLE  XXXVII. 

The  Farmer  and  his  Sons. 

AW  E A L T H Y old  farmer,  who  had  for 
fometime  declined  in  his  health,  perceiving 
that  he  had  not  many  days  to  live,  called  his  fens 
together  to  his  bedfide.  My  dear  children,  faid 
the  dying  man,  I leave  it  with  you  as  my  laft  in- 
junction, not  to  part  with  the  farm  which  has 
been  in  our  family  thefe  hundred  years  : for,  to 
difeiofe  to  you  a fecret  which  I received  from  my 

father, 
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father,  and  which  I now  think  proper  to  com^ 
municate.to  you,  there  is  a treafure  hid  fome where 
JH  the  grounds  ; though  I never  could  difcover  the 
particular  fpot  where  it  lies  concealed.  However, 
as  foon  as  the  harveft  is  gotdn,  fpare  no  pains  in 
the  fearch,  and  I am  well  -affured  you  will  not 
lofe  your  labour.  The  wife  old  man  was  no  fooner 
laid  in  his  grave,  and  the  time  he  mentioned  ar- 
rived, than  his  fons  went  to  work,  and  with  great 
vigour  and  alacrity  turned  up  again  and  again 
every  foot  of  ground  belonging  to  their  farm  ; the 
coniequence  of  which  was,  although  they  did  not 
find  the  object  of  their  purfuit,  that  their  lands 
yielded  a far  more  plentiful  crop  than  thofe  of 
their  neighbours.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
they  v/ere  fettling  tkeir  accounts,  and  computing 
their  extraordinary  profits,  I would  venture  a 
wager,  faid  one  of  the  brothers  more  acute  than 
the  reft,  that  this  v^as  the  concealed  wealth  my 
father  meant.  I am  fure  at  leaft,  we  have  found 
‘.by  experience,  that  Induftry  is  itfelf  a treafure/’ 
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FABLE  XXXVIII. 

T^'ke  Lion  and  the  Gnat* 

A VAUNT  ! thov!  paltry,  contemptible  in- 
1%^  ibcl ! faid  a proud  Lion  one  day  to  a Gnat 
that  was  frifKing  about  in  the  air  near  his  den, 
'Fhe  Gnat,  enraged  at  this  unprovoked  inful t, 
vowed  revenge,  and  immediately  darted  into  the 
Lion’s  ear.  After  having  funic iently  teazed  him  in 
that  quarter,  fne  quitted  her  ftation,  and  retired 
under  his  belly  ; and  from  thence  made  her  lalt 
and  moft  formidable  attack  in  his  nofrrils,  where 
ftinging'  him  almoft  to  madnefs,  the  Lion  at  length 
lell  down,  utterly  fpent  with  raore,  vexation,  and 
pain.  The  Gnat  having  thus  abundantly  gra- 
tified her  refentrnent,  flew  olF  in  great  exultation  : 
but  ill  the  heediefs  tranf[;)orts  of  her  fucceL,  not 
iufficientiy  attending  to  her  own  fecurity,  fire 
found  herfdf  uncxpediedly  entangled  in  the  web 

D of 
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The  Mifer  and  his  Treafure. 


A MISER  having  fcraped  together  a confider- 
able  fum  of  money,  by  denying  himfelf  the 
common  conveniencies  of  life,  was  much  embar- 
rafled  where  to  lodge  it  moll  fecurely.  After 
many  perplexing  debates  with  himfelf,  he  at  length 
fixed  upon  a corner  in  a retired  field,  where  he 
depofited  his  Treafure,  and  with  it  his  heart,  in  a 
hole,  which  he  dug  for  that  purpofe.  His  mind 
was  now  for  a moment  at  eafe ; but  he  had  not 
proceeded  many  paces  in  his  way  home^  when  all 

his 


of  a fpider  ; who-,  rulhlng  out  inftantly  upon  her^ 
put  an  end  to  her  triumph  and  her  life* 


Xhis  fable  inftru£ts  us,  never  to  fuffer  fuccefs 
fo  far  to  tranfport  us,  as  to  throw  us  off  our 
guard  againft  a reverfe  of  fortune. 
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his  anxiety  returned;  and  he  could  fiot  forbear 
going  back  to  fee  that  every  thing  was  fafe.  This 
he  repeated  again  and  again  ! till  he  was  at  laft  ob- 
ferved  by  a labourer  who  was  mending  a hedge  in 
an  adjacent  meadow.  The  fellow  concluding  that 
fomething  extraordinary  muft  be  the  occafion  of 
the  frequent  vifits,  marked  the  fpot;  and  coming 
in  the  night  in  order  to  examine  it,  he  difeovered 
the  prize,  and  bore  it  off  unmolefted.  Early  the 
next  morning,  the  Mifer  again  renewed  his  vilit  j 
when  finding  his  Treafure  gone,  he  broke  out 
into  the  mott  bitter  exclamations.  A Traveller, 
who  happened  to  be  palling  by  at  the  fame  time, 
was  moved  by  his  complaints  to  enquire  into  the 
caufe  of  them.  Alas  ! replied  the  Mifer,  I have 
fuftained  the  moft  cruel  and  irreparable  lofs  ! fome 
villain  has  robbed  me  of  a fum  of  money,  which 
I buried  under  this  ftone  no  longer  ago  than  yefter- 
day.  Buried  ! returned  the  Traveller  with  fur- 
prize  ; a very  extraordinary  method  truly  of  dif- 
pofing  of  your  riches ! Why  did  you  not  rather 
keep  them  in  your  houfe,  that  they  might  be 
ready  for  your  daily  occafions  ? Daily  occafions  ! 
refumed  the  Mifer,  with  an  air  of  much  indigna- 
tion; do  you  imagine  I fo  little  know  the  value 
of  money,  as  to  fulFer  it  to  be  run  away  with 
by  occafions  ? on  the  contrary,  I had  prudently 
refolved  not  to  touch  a fingle  lliilling  of  it.  If 
that  was  your  wife  refolution,  anfwered  the  Tra- 
veller, I. fee  no  fort  of  reafon  for  your  being  thus 
afflidled  ; it  is  but  putting  this  ftone  in  the  place 
of  your  Treafure,  and  it  will  anfwer  all  your 
purpofes  full  as  well. 
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FABLE  XL 


Minerva  s Olive, 

The  gods,  fay  the  heathen  mythologies, 
have  each  of  them  their  favourite  tree.  Ju- 
piter preferred  the  oak,  Venus  the  myrtle,  and 
Phoebus  the  laurel  ; Cybele  the  pine,  and  Her- 
cules the  poplar.  Minerva,  furprized  that  they 
fnould  choofe  barren  trees,  afked  Jupiter  the  rea- 
fon. — —It  is,  faid  he,  to  prevent  any  fufpiciori 
that  we  confer  the  honour  we  do  them,  from  an 
interefted  motive.  Let  folly  fufp  ct  v/nat  it  pleafes, 
returned  Minerva  ; I fl^all  not  fcruple  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  1 make  choice  of  the  Olive  for  the 
ufefulnefs  of  its  triiit.  O daughter,  replied  the 
father  of  the  gods,  it  is  with  juftice  that  men, 
eflecm  thee  w/le  j for  nothing  is  truly  valuable 
that  is  not  ufefui. 


FABLE  XLI. 


T^he  Mimic  and  the  Countryman^ 


Men  often  judge  wrong  from  fome  foolifii 
prejudice  ; and  whilft  they  perfift  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  miftakes,  are  fometimes  brought  to 
Oiame  by  inconteflable  evidence. 


A certain  wealthy  patrician,  intending  to  treat 
the  Roman  people  with  fome  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, publifiied  a reward  to  any  one  who  could 
furnifli  out  a new  or  uncommon  diverfion.  Ex- 
cited by  emulation,  the  artills  affembled  from  all 
parts  ; among  whom,  a Mimic,  well  known  for 
Kis  arch  wit,  gave  out,  that  he  had  a kind  of  en- 
tertainment that  had  never  yet  been  produced  upcnj 
any  ftage. 

This  report  being  fpread  about,  brought  the 
whole  city  together.  The  theatre  could  hardly 
contain  the  number  of  fpe£>ators.  And  v/hen  the 
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artifl:  appeared  alone  upon  the  ftage,  without  any 
apparatus,  without  any  prompter  or  affiftant,  cu-* 
riofity  and  fufpenfe  kept  the  fpe£lators  in  a pro- 
found filence. 

On  a fudden  the  performer  thruft  down  his  head 
into  his  bofom,  and  mimicked  the  fqueaking  of  a 
young  pig  fo  naturally,  that  the  audience  infifted 
upon  it,  he  had  one  under  his  cloak,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  fearched.  Which  being  done,  and  no- 
thing appearing,  they  loaded  the  man  with  enco- 
miums, and  honoured  him  with  the  moll  extra 
gant  applaufe. 

A country  fellow  obferving  what  paft  - 

Faith,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  I can  do  this  better  than  he 
and  immediately  gave  out,  that  he  would  perforin 
the  fame  much  better  the  next  day-  Accordingly^ 
greater  crowds  affembled  : prepolTefled,  however^ 
in  favour  of  the  firft  artift,  they  fit  prepared  to 
laugh  at  the  Clown,  rather  than  to  judge  fairly  of 
his  performance. 

They  both  came  out  upon  the  ftage.  Thf?* 
Mimic  grunts  away  firft,  is  received  with  vaft  ap- 
plaufe, and  the  loudeft  acclamations.  Then  the 
Countryman,  pretending  that  he  concealed  a little 
pig  under  his  clothes  (which,  in  fa£t,  he  did) 
pinched  the  ear  of  the  animal,  till  he  made  him 
fqueak.  The  people  exclaimed  aloud  that  the  firft 
performer  had  imitated  the  pig  much  more  natu- 
rally ; and  would  have  hifled  the  Countryman  ofF 
the  ftage,  but  he  produced  the  real  pig  from  his 
bofom,  and  convincing  them  by  a vifible  proof  of 
their  ridiculous  error ; See,  gentlemen,  fays  he. 
What  ^r^tty  fort  of  judges  you  are  / 
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•FABLE  XLIL 

7he  Dog  and  the  Crocodile^ 

WE  can  never  be  too  carefully  guarded 
againft  a connection  with  perfons  of  an  ill 
charadlcr. 

As  a Dog  was  courfing  the  banks  of  the  Nile^  he 
grew  thirfty ; but,  fearing  to  be  feized  by  the' 
monfters  of  that  river,  he  would  not  flop  to  fatiate 
his  drought,  but  lapped  as  he  ran.  A Crocodile 
railing  his  head  above  the  furface  of  the  water, 
afked  him,  why  he  was  in  fuch.  a hurry  ? he  had 
often,  he  faid,  wdfhed  for  his  acquaintance,  and 
fhould  be  glad  to  embrace  the  prefent  opportunity. 
You  do  me  great  honour,  returned  the  Dog,  but 
it  is  to  avoid  fuch  companions  as  you  that  1 am  in 
£o  much  hafte. 


D4 


FABLE  XLIII. 


Designing  h)^pocrites  frequently  lay 
themfcives  open  to  difcovery,  by  overadling 
their  parts. 

A Wolf,  v/ho  by  frequent  vifits  to  a flock  of 
flieep  in  his  neighbourhood,  began  to  be  extremely 
well  known  to  them,  thought  it  expedient,  for 
the  more  fuccefsfully  carrying  on  his  depredations, 
to  appear  in  a new  character.  * To  this  end  he  dif- 
guifed  hirnfelf  in  a fnepherd’s  habit  ; and  refting 
his  fore- feet  upon  a ftick,  which  ferved  him  by 
v/ay  of  crook,  he  foftly  made  his  approaches  to- 
wards the  fold.  It  happened  that  the  ihepherd 
and  his  dog  were  both  of  them  extended  on  the 
grafs,  faft  afleep  ; fo  that  he  would  certainly  have 
fucceeded  in  his  projedl,  if  he  had  not  imprudently 
attempted  to  imitate  the  ihepherd’s  voice.  The 

horrid 
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horrid  nolfe  awakened  them  both  : When  the 
Wolf,  encumbered  with  his  difguife,  and  finding 
it  impoflible  either  to  refift  or  to  flee,  yielded  up 
his  life  an  eafy  prey  to  the  fliepherd’s  dog. 


FABLE  XLIV, 

The  Bee  and  the  Spider* 

The  Bee  and  the  Spider  once  entered  into  a 
warm  debate  which  was  the  better  artift. 
The  Spider  urged  her  (kill  in  the  mathematics, 
and  aflerted,  that  no  one  v/as  half  fo  well  ac- 
quainted as  herfelf  with  the  conftruclion  of  lines, 
angles,  fquares,  and  circles  : that  the  web  (he  daily 
w^ove  was  a fpecimen  of  art  inimitable  by  any 
other  creature  in  the  univerfe  : and  befides,  that 
her  w^orks  were  derived  from  herfelf  alone,  the 
product  of  her  own  bow^els  : whereas  the  boafted 
honey  of  the  Bee  was  flolen  from  every  herb  and 
D 5 flo^ver 
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flower  of  the  field  ; nay,  that  fjie  had  obligations 
even  to  the  meaneft  weeds.  To  this  the  Bee  re- 
plied, that  fhe  was  in  hopes  the  art  of  extra£ling 
honey  from  the  meaneft  weeds  Would  at  leaft  have 
been  allowed  her  as  an  excellence ; and  that  as  to 
her  ftealing  fweets  from  the  herbs  and  flowers  of 
the  field,  her  ikill  was  there  fo  confpicuous,  that 
jio  flower  ever  fuflbred  the  leaft  diminution  of  its 
fragrance  from  fo  delicate  an  operation.  Then, 
as  to  the  Spider’s  vaunted  knowledge  in  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  lines  and  angles,  fhe  believed  fhe 
might  fafely  reft  the  merits  of  her  caufe  on  the 
regularity  alone  of  her  combs  j but  fince  fhe  could; 
add  to  this,  the  fweetnefs  and  excellence  of  her 
honey,  and  the  various  purpofes  to  which  her  wax 
was  employed,  fhe  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
eomparifon  of  her  fkill  with  that  of  the  weaver  of 
a flimfey  cobweb  : for  the  value  of  every  art,  fhe 
©bferved^  is  chiefly  to  be  eftimated  by  its  ufe. 


FABLE  XLV. 
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XLVv 


and  his  Majier* 


A D I L I G E N T Afs,  diily  loaded  beyond 
ftrength  by  a fe  vere  Mafter  whom  he  had 
long  ferved,  and  vvho  kept  him  at  very  fhort  com- 
mons,  happened  one  day  in  his  old  age,  to  be  op- 
preiTed  with  a more  than  ordinary  burthen  of 
earthen-ware.  Kis  ftrengthLeing  much  impaired^ 
and  the  road  deep  and  uneven,  he  unfortunately 
snade  a trip,  and,  unable  to  recover  him felf,  fell 
down  and  broke  all  the  veiTels  to  pieces.  His  Maf- 
ter,  tranfported  with  rage,  began  to  beat^him  moft 
unmercifully.^  Againft-whom  the  poor  Afs,  lifting 
up  his  head  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  thus  ftrongly 
remonftrated  : Unfeeling  wretch  ! to  thy  own  aVa-^ 
ricious  cruelty,  in  firil:  pirachiiig  me  of  food,  and 
then  loading  mebeyond  my  ftrength,  thouoweft  the 
misfortune  which  thou  fo  unjuidly  imputeft  to  me..' 
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FABLE  XLVI. 

7hs  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

An  experienced  old  Cock  was  fettling  hinifelf 
to  rooft  upon  a high  bough,  when  a Fox  ap- 
peared under  the  tree.  I arn  come,  faid  the  artful 
hypecrite,  to  acquaint  you  in  the  name  of  all  my 
brethren,  that  a general  peace  is  concluded  be- 
tween your  whole  family  and  ours.  Defcend  im- 
mediately, I befeech  you,  that  we  may  mutually 
embrace  upon  fo  joyful  and  unexpected  an  event.- 
My  good  friend,  replied  the  Cock,  nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  me  than  this  news  : and  to 
hear  it  from  you  increafes  my  fatisfadlion.  But  I 
perceive  two  hounds  at  a dlftance  coming  this  way, 
who  are  probably  difpatchcd  as  couriers  with  the 
treaty  : as  they  run  very  fwiftly,  and  will  certainly 
be  here  in  a few  minutes,  I will  wait  their  arri- 
val, that  we  may  all  four  embrace  together.  Rey- 
nard vrell  knew^5  if  that  w^as  the  cafe,  it  was  no 

time 


FABLE  XLVIL 
^he  Eagle  and  the  Crow* 

TO  miftake  our  own  talents,,  or  over-rate  our 
abilities,  is  always  ridiculous,  and  fometimes 
dangerous. 

An  Eagle,  from  the  top  of  a high  mountain, 
JO  making 


time  for  him  to  remain  there  any  longer  : pretend- 
ing therefore  to  be  in  great  hafte;  Adieu,  faid  he, 
for  the  prefent ; we  will  referve  our  rejoicings  to 
another  opportunity  : upon  which  he  darted  into 
the  woods  with  all  imaginable  expedition.  Old 
Chanticleer  no  fooner  faw  him  depart,  than  he 
crowed  abundantly  in  the  triumph  of  his  ar- 
tifice : for  by  a harmlefs  ftratagem  to  difappoiht 
the  malevolent  intentions  of  thofe  who  are  endea- 


vouring to  deceive  us  to  our  ruin,  is 
cent. 


mao- 
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making  a ftoop  ata  Iamb,,  pounced  it,  and  bore  it 
away  to  her  young.  A Crow,  who  had  built  her 
neft  in  a cedar  near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  obferv^ng 
whatpafied,  v/as  ambitious  of  performing  the  fame 
exploit ; and  darting  from  her  nef:,  fixed  her  talons 
in  the  fleece  of  another  Iamb.  But  neiuier  able  to 
move  her  prey,  nor  to  difentangle  her  feet,  fhe  was 
taken  by  the  fhepherd,  and  can  .1  away  for  his 
children  *.o  play  with  ; who  eagerly  enquiring  what 
bird  it  was, — An  hour  ago,,  faid  he,  flie  fancied 
herfelf  an  Eagle ; however,  I fuppofe  Ihe  is.by  this 
time  convinced  that  fhe  is  but  a Crow.. 


fable  X-  TIL 

Ti?e  Former  and  the 


AS  T A G,  tvhb  had  left  at  fome  diflrance  a 
pack  of  hound Sj  came  up  to  a Farm'  d. 
defired  he  would  fufrer  hin:  to  hide  himfelf 
tie  coppice  which  joined  to  his  houfe.  T 
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mer,  on  condition  that  he  would  forbear  to  enter 
a field  of  wheats  which  lay  before  him,  and  was 
now  ready  for  the  fickle,  immediately  gave  him 
leave,  and  promifed  not  to  betray  him.  The 
fquire  with  his  train  fnftantly  appeared,  and  en- 
quiring whether  he  had  not  feen  the  Stag  ; No, 
faid  the  Farmer,  he  has  not  palTed  this  way,  I 
aflure  you : but,  in.  order  to  curry  favour  at  the 
fame  time  with  his  worfhip,.  he  pointed  flily  with 
his  finger  to. the  place  where  the  poor  beaft  lay 
concealed.  This  however  the  fportfinan,  intent 
on  his  game,  did  not  obferve,  but  pafled  on  with 
his  dogs  acrofs  the  very  field.  As  foon  as  the  Stag 
perceived  they  were  gone,  he  prepared  to.  fteal  off, 
without  fpeaking  a word,  Methinks,  cryed  the 
Farmer,  you  might  thank  me,  at  leaft,  for  the 
refuge  1 have  afforded  you:  Yes,  faid  the  Stag, 
and  had  your  hands  been  as  honeft  as  your  tongue, 
I certainly  fhould ; but  all  the  return  that  a 
double-dealer  has  to  expert,  is  ajuit  indignation 
and  contempt.. 


fabtt  vlix. 


FABLE  XLIX. 

T/;<?  Lion^  the  7yger^  and  the  Fox^ 

Align  and  a Tyger  jointly  feized  on  2r 
young  fawn,  which  they  immediately  killed,- 
This  they  had  no  fooner  performed,  than  they  fell 
a fightings  in  order  to  decide  whofe  property  it 
fhould  be.  The  battle  was  fo  bloody,  and  fo  ob- 
ftinate,  that  they  were  both  compelled,  thro’  wea- 
linefs  and  lofs  of  blood,  to  defift  ; and  lay  down 
by  mutual  confent,  totally  difabled.  At  this  in- 
ftant,  a Fox  unluckily  came  by  ; who,  perceiving 
their  fituation,  made  bold  to  feize  the  contefted 
prey,  and  bore  it  ofF  unmoleded.  As  foon  as  the 
Lion  could  recover  breath — How  foolifh,  faid  he, 
has  been  our  condu£l ! Inftead  of  being  contented 
as  we  ought,  with  our  refpcftive  fhares  ^ our  fenfe- 
lefs  rage  has  rendered  us  unable  to  prevent  thi» 
rafcally  Fqx  from  defrauding  us  of  the  whole. 

FABLE  L. 
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FABLE  L. 

T*he  Lion  and  the  Afs* 

A CONCEITED  Afs  had  once  the imper* 

. tinence  to  bray  forth  fome  contemptuous 
fpeeches  againft  the  Lion.  The  fuddennefs  of  the 
infult  at  firft  raifed  fome  emotions  of  wrath  in  his 
breaft ; but  turning  his  head,  and  perceiving  from 
v/hence  it  came,  they  immediately  fubfided  *,  and 
he  very  fedately  walked  on,  without  deigning  to 
honour  the  contemptible  creature  even  fo  much  as 
with  an  angry  word« 


FABLE  LI 
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IT  is  by  no  means  prudamt  to  join  mterefts  witte 
fuchas  have  it  in  their  power  to  impofc  u 
us  their  own  conditions. 


By  the  intreaties  of  a Hedge-hog,  half  ftarved 
with  cold,  a Snake  was  once  perfuaded  to  receiv,e 
him  into  her  cell.  He  was  no  fooner  entered  than 
his  prickles  began  to  be  very  uneafy  to  his  com^- 
panion  : upon  which,  the  Snake  defired  he  would 
provide  himfelf  another  lodging,,  as  flie  found, 
upon  trial,  the  apartment  was  not  large  enough 
to  accommodate  both.  Nay,  faid  the  Hedge-hog^, 
let  them  that  are  uneafy  in  their  fitiiation  exchange- 
it ; for  my  own  part,  I am  very  well  contented; 
where  I am  : if  you  are  not,  you  are  welcome  to* 
l^emove  whenever  you.  think  proper. 

FABLE  LII:. 
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FABLE  Lif, 
57^^  Trumpeter  % 


A TRUMPETER  in  a certain  army  hap-^ 
pened  to  be  taken  prifoner.  He  was  or-^ 
dered  immediately  to  execution,  but  pleaded  in 
excufe  for  himfelf,  that  it  was  unjuft  a perfon 
ihould  fuffer  death,  v/ho,  far  from  an  intentio'n 
of  mifchief,  did  not  even  wear  an  offenftve  wea- 
pon. So  much  the  rather,  replied  one  of  the  ene- 
my, fbalt  thou  die ; fince  without  any  defign  of 
fighting  thyfelf,  thou  exciteft  others  to  the  bloody 
bufinefs  : for  he  that  is  the  abettor  of  a bad 
action,  is  at  leaft  equally  guilty  with  him  that  com^ 
mits  it. 


FABLE  Lie. 
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Fortune  and  vice,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, had  once  a violent  conteft,  v/hich  of 
them  had  it  moft  in  their  pov/er  to  make  mankind 
unhappy.  Fortune  boafted  that  fhe  could  take 
from  men  every  external  good,  and  bring  upon 
them  every  external  evil.  Be  it  fo,  replied  Vice  ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  fufEcient  to  make  them 
miferable  without  my  affiflance  : whereas  without 
yours,  I am  able  to  reader  them  completely  fo  ; 
nay,  in  fpite  too  of  all  your  endeavours  to  make 
them  happy. 

* Tl  is  Fable  is  abridged  from  Plutarch,  by  Lord  Bolin gbroke,- 
in  his  Philofophical  Tracts. 


FABLE  LIIL 

^Vice  and  Fortune^ 
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FABLE  LIV. 

The  Bear  and  the  Bees. 

/,  BE  AR  happened  to  be  flung  by  a Bee  ; and 
i.  the  pain  was  fo  acute,  that  in  the  madnefs 
of  revenge  he  ran  into  the  garden,  and  overturned 
the  hive-  This  outrage  provoked  their  anger  to  a 
high  degree,  and  brought  the  fury  of  the  whole 
fwarm  upon  him.  They  attacked  him  with  fuch 
violence,  that  his  life  was  in  danger  ; and  it  w^as 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  made  his  efcape, 
wounded  from  head  total!.  In  this  defperate  con- 
dition, lamenting  his  misfortunes,  and  licking  his 
fores,  he  could  not  forbear  refledting  how  much 
more  advifeable  it  had  been  to  have  patiently  ac- 
ouiefced  under  one  injury,  than  thus  by  an  unpro- 
fitable refentment  to  have  provoked  athoufand. 
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The  Miller^  his  and  their  Afs, 


A MILLER  and  his  Son  were  driving  their 
Afs  to  market^  In  order  to  fell  him : and 
that  he  might  get  thither  frefli  and  in  good  con- 
^lition,  they  drove  him  on  gently  before  them. 
They  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  met  a 
company  of  travellers.  Sure,  fay  they,  you  are 
mighty  careful  of  your  Afs  : naethinks  one  of  you 
might  as  well  get  tip  and  ride,  as  fuffer  him  to 
walk  on  at  his  eafe,  while  you  trudge  after  on  foot, 
in  compliance  with  this  advice,  the  Old  Man  fet 
his  Son  upon  the  beaft.  And  now,  they  had 
fcarce  advanced  a quarter  of  a mile  further,  before 
they  met  another  company.  You  idle  young 
rogue,  faid  one  of  the  party,  why  don’t  you  get 
down,  and  let  your  poor  Father  ride  ? Upon  this, 
the  Old  Man  made  his  Son  difmount,  and  got  up 
himfelf.  While  they  were  marching  in  this  man- 

E ner, 
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ner,  a third  company  began  to  infult  the  Father, 
You  hard-hearted  unnatural  wretch,  fay  they, 
how  can  you  fufFer  that  poor  lad  to  wade  through 
the  dirt,  while  ^ou,  lijke  an  alderman,  ride  at 
your  ^afe  ? THe 'good-hatured  Miller  flood  cor- 
rected, and  iriimediately  took  his  Son  up  behind 
him.  And  now  the  next  man  they  met  exclaimed 
with  'more  vehemence  and  indignation  than  all 
the  reft — Was  there  ever  fuch  a couple  of  lazy 
boobies  ! to  overload  in  fo  unconfcionable  a man- 
ner, a poor  dumb  creature,  who  is  far  lefs  able  to 
carry  them  than  they  are  to  carry  him  ! The  com- 
plying Old  Man  would  have  been  half  inclined 
to  make  the  trial,  had  not  experience  by  this  time 
fufficiently  convinced  him,  that  there  cannot  be 
a more  fruitlefs  attempt,  than  to  endeavour  to 
pleafe  all  mankind/ 


FABLE  II 
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FABLE  II. 

T'he  Sorcerefs* 

Night  and  filence  had  now  given  repofe 
to  the  whole  world,  when  an  old  ill-natured 
Sorcerefs,  in  order  to  exercife  her  infernal  arts, 
entered  into  a gloomy  wood,  that  trembled  at  her 
approach.  The  fcenc  of  her  horrid  incantations 
was  within  the  circumference  of  a large  circle  ; in 
the  centre  of  which  an  altar  was  railed,  where  the 
hallowed  vervain  blazed  in  triangular  flames^ 
while  the  mifehievous  Hag  pronounced  the  dread- 
ful words,  which  bound  all  hell  in  obedience  to 
her  charms.  She  blows  a raging  peftilence  from 
her  lips  into  the  neighbouring  folds  ; the  inno- 
cent cattle  die,  to  afford  a fit  facrifice  to  the  in- 
fernal deities.  The  moon,  by  powerful  ipells 
drawm  down  from  her  orb,  enters  the  wood  : le- 
gions of  fpirits  from  Pluto’s  realms  appear  before 
the  altar,  and  demand  her  pleafure.  I'eil  me, 

E 2 faid 


FABLE  IIL 
The  Cameleon. 

TWO  travellers  happened  on  their  journey  to 
be  engaged  in  a warm  difpute  about  the  co- 
lour of  the  Cameleon.  One  of  them  afErmed,  it 
•was  blue  ; that  he  had  feen  it  with  his  own  eyes, 
upon  the  naked  branch  ©f  a tree,  feeding  on  the 
air,  in  a very  clear  day.  The  other  ftrongly  af- 
ferted  it  was  green,  and  that  he  had  viewed  it  very 
clofcly  and  minutely  on  the  broad  leaf  of  a fig- 
tree.  Both  of  them  were  pofitive,  and  the  difpute 
was  rifing  to  a quarrel : but  a third  perfon  luckily 
coming  by,  they  agreed  to  refer  the  queftion  to 


faid  flie,  where  I fhall  find  what  I have  loft^  n>y 
favourite  little  Dog.  How  ! — cried  they  all,  en- 
raged— Impertinent  Beldame  ! muft  the  order  of 
nature  be  inverted,  and  the  repofe  of  every  crea- 
ture difturbed,  for  the  fake  of  thy  little  Dog  ? 
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hiS  decifion.  Gentlemen,  faid  the  arbitrator, 
with  a fmile  of  great  felf-fatisfa£lion,  you  couM 
not  have  been  more  lucky  in  your  reference,  as  I 
happen  to  have  caught  one  of  them  laft  night : 
but  indeed  you  are  both  miftaken,  for  the  creature 
is  totally  black.  Black  ! impoflible  ! Nay,  quoth 
the  umpire,  with  great  alTurance,  the  matter  may 
foon  be  decided,  for  I immediately  inclofed  my 
Cameleon  in  a little  paper  box,  and  here  it  is.  So 
faying,,  he  drew  it  out  of  his  pocket,  opened  hrs 
box,  and  behold  it  was  as  white  as  fnow.  The 
pofitive  difputants  looked  equally  furprifed,  and 
equally  confounded  : while  the  fagacious  reptile,v 
affuming  the  air  of  a philofopher,  thus  admoniflied 
them  : Ye  children  of  men,  learn  diffidence  and 
moderation  in  your  opinions.  ’Tis  true,  you 
happen,  in  the  prefent  inftance,.  to  be  all  in  the 
ridit,  and  have  only  confidered  the  fubjeft  under 
different  c ire umftances’ : but  pray,  for  the  future, 
allow  others  to  have  eye-fight  as  well  as  your- 
felves  I and  be  candid  enough  not  to  condemn  any 
man  forjudging  of  things  as  they  appear  to  his^ 
own  view. 
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A FLOCK  of  Sheep  were  feeding  m a mea- 
dow, while  their  Dogs  were  afleep,  and  their 
Shepherd  at  a diftance  playing  on  his  pipe  beneath  “ 
the  lhade  of  a fpreading  dm.  A young  unexpe- 
rienced Lamb  obferving  a half-ftarved  Wolf 
peeping  through  the  pales  of  the  enclofure,  en- 
tered into  converfation  with  him.  Pray  what  are 
you  fceking  for  here  ? faid  the  Lamb.  I am  look- 
ing, replied  the  Wolf,  for  fome  tender  grafs  ; for 
nothing  you  know  is  more  pleafant  than  to  feed  ia 
a freili  pafture,  and  to  flake  one’s  third  at  a cryftal 
dream  : both  which  I perceive  you  enjoy  withia 
thefe  pales  in  their  iitmod  perfection.  Happy 
creature  ! continued  he,  how  much  I envy  your 
lot ! who  are  in  full  pofTeffion  of  the  utmod  I 
defire  : for  philofophy  has  long  taught  me  to  be 
fatisfied  with  a little.  It  feems  then,  returned  the 

Lamb, 


Lamb,  thofe  who  fay  you  feed  on  flefli,  accufe  you 
falfely,  fince  a little  grafs  will  eafily  content  you. 
If  this  be  true,  let  us  for  the  future  live  like  bre- 
thren, and  feed  together.  So  faying,  the  fimple 
Lamb  imprudently  crept  thro’  the  fence,  and  became 
at  once  a prey  to  our  pretended  philofopher,  and  a 
facrifice  to  his  own  inexperience  and  credulity. 


FABLE  V. 

* 

Fox  and  the  Bramble. 


AFOX,  clofely  purfued  by  a pack  of  Dogs^, 
took  fhelter  under  the  covert  of  a Bramble. 
Me  rejoiced  in  this  afylum  ; and,  for  a while,  was 
very  happy  : but  foon  found,  that  if  he  attempted 
to  ftir,  he  was  wounded  by  thorns  and  prickles  on 
every  fide.  However,  making  a virtue  of  necef- 
fity,  he  forbore  to  complain  ; and  comforted  him- 
felf  with  refle£ling,  that  no  blifs  is  perfe£t ; that 
good  and  evil  are  mixed,  and  flow  from  the  fame 
E 4 fountain. 
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fountain.  Thefe  Briars  indeed,  faid  he,  will  tear 
my  fkin  a little,  yet  they  keep  off  the  Dogs.  For 
the  fake  of  the  good  then,  let  me  bear  the  evil 
with  patience  : each  bitter  has  its  fweet  ; and  thefe 
Br  m bles,  though  they  wound  my  flefh,  preferve 
my  life  from  danger. 


FABLE  VI. 


The  Falcon  and  the  Hen* 


Different  circumftances  make  the  fame 
aftion  right  or  wrong,  a virtue  or  a vice. 

Of  all  the  creatures  I ever  knew,  faid  a Fal- 
con to  a Hen,  you  are  certainly  the  moft  un- 
grateful. What  inftance  of  ingratitude,  replied 
the  Hen,  can  you  juftly  charge  upon  me  ? 
The  greateft,  returned  the  Falcon  ; ingratitude 
to  your  higheft  benefa£tors.  Men.  Do  they 
not  feed  you  every  day,  and  fhelter  you  every 
night  ? Neverthelefs,  when  they  endeavour  to 

court 
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court  you  to  them,  you  ungratefully  forget  all 
their  kindnefs,  and  fly  from  them  as  from  an  ene- 
my. Now  I,  who  am  wild  by  nature,  and  no 
way  obliged  to  them  ; yet  upon  the  leall  of  their 
carefTes,  I fuffer  myfelf  to  be  taken,  and  go,  or 
come,  at  their  command.  All  this  is  very  true, 
replied  the  Hen,  but  there  may  be  afufficient  rea- 
fon  both  for  my  fear,  and  your  familiarity.  I be- 
lieve you  never  faw  a Angle  Falcon  roafting  at  the 
Are  ; whereas  I have  feen  a hundred  Hens  trulTed 
for  that  purpofe. 


FAB  L E VII. 


The  Travellers  and  the  Momy-hag*^ 


AS  two  Men  v/ere  travelling  on  the  road,  one 
of  them  efpied  a Bag  of  Money  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  picking  it  up,  I am  in  luck  this  morn- 
ing,  faid  he,  I have  found  a Bag  of  Money.  Yes, 
returned  the  other  ^ though,  methinks  you  fhould 
E 5 not 
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FABLE  VIIL 

^he  difcontented  Jfs. 

TN  the  depth  of  winter  a poor  Afs  prayed  heartily 
for  the  fpring,  that  he  might  exchange  a cold 
lodging,  arid  a heartlefs  trufs  of  ftraw,  for  a little 

warm 


not  fay  /,  but  JVe  have  found  it : for  when  two 
friends  are  travelling  together,  they  ought  equally 
to  (hare  in  any  accidental  good  fortune  that  may 
happen  to  attend  them.  No,  rejoined  the  former, 
it  was  I that  found  it,  and  I muft  infift  upon  keep>- 
ing  it.  He  had  no  fooner  fpoken  the  words,  than 
they  were  alarmed  with  a hue  and  cry  after  a thief, 
who  had  that  morning  taken  a purfe  upon  the  road; 
Lord,  fays  the  finder,  this  is  extremely  unfor- 
tunate ; we  (hall  certainly  be  feized.  Good  Sir^ 
replied  the  other,  be  pleafed  not  to  fay  We^  but 
/ ; as  you  would  not  allow  me  a (liare  in  the 
prize,  you  have  no  fight  to  make  me  a 
the 
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warm  weather,  and  a mouthful  of  frefh-grafs.  Iii 
a fhort  time,  according  to  his  wifll,  the  wariii 
weather  and  the  frefli  grafs  came  on  i but  brought 
with  them  fo  much  toil  and  bufinefs,  that  he  was 
foon  as  weary  of  the  fpring  as  before  of  the  winter ; 
and  he  now  became  impatient  for  the  approach  of 
fummef.  ' Summer  arrives  : but  the  heat,  the  har- 
veft  work,  and  other  .drudgeries  and  inconvenient 
cies  of  the  feafon,  fet  him  as  far  from  happinefs  as 
before  ; which  he  now  flattered  himfclf  would  be 
found  in  the  plenty  of  autumn.  But  here  too  |je 
is  difappointed  j for  what  with  the  carrying  of 
apples,  roots,  fuel  for  the  winter,  and  other  pro- 
vifions,  he  was  in  autumn  more  fatigued  than 
ever.  Having  thus  trod  round  the  circle  of  the 
year,  in  a courfe  of  reftlefs  labour,  uncafinefs, 
and  difappointment,  and  found  no  feafon,  nor 
ftation  of  life,  without  its  bufinefs  and  its  trou- 
ble, he  was  forced  at  laft  to  acquiefce  in  the  com- 
fortlefs  feafon  of  winter,  where  his  complaint  be- 
gan : convinced  that  in  this  world  every  fituation^ 
has  its  inconvenienceo 
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FABLE  IX. 
The  two  Springs^. 


TWO  Springs,  which  iflued  from  the  fame 
mountain,  began  their  courfe  together:  one’ 
of  them  took  her  way  in  a filent  and  gentle  ftream, 
while  the  other  ruflied  along  with  a founding  and 
rapid  current.  Sifter,  faid  the  latter,  at  the  rate 
you  move,  you  will  probably  be  dried  up  before 
YOU  advance  much  farther  : whereas,  for  mvfelL 

t.  . ^ ' 

will  venture  a wager,  that  within  two  or  three 
hundred  furlongs  I fliall  become  navigable,  and* 
after  diftributing  commerce  and  wealth  wherever 
I flow,  I fhall  majeftically  proceed  to  pay  my  tri- 
bute to  the  ocean  : fo  farewel,  dear  filler,  and 
patiently  fubmit  to  your  fate.  Her  After  made  na 
reply  ; but  calmly  defcending  to  the  meadows  be- 
low, increafed  her  ftream  by  numberlefs  little 
nils,  which  flie  coIle£led  in  her  progrefs,  till  at 
length  fhc  was  enabled  to  rife  into  a confiderable 

river  .• 
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liver  : whilft  the  proud  Stream,  who  had  the  va- 
nity to  depend  folely  upon  her  own  fufficiency, 
continued  a fliallow  brook,  and  was  glad  at  laft  tQ 
be  helped  forward,  by  throwing  herfelf  into  the 
arms  of  her  defpifed  fifter. 


The  Rofe  and  the  Butterjly. 

A FINE  powdered  Butterfly  fell  in  love  with  a- 
beautiful  Rofe,  who  expanded  her  charms^ 
rn  a neighbouring  parterre.  Matters  were  foon  ad- 
julted  between  them,  and  they  mutually  vowed 
eternal  fidelity.  The  Butterfly,  perfeclly  fatis- 
fied  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  amour,  took  a tender 
leave  of  his  miftrefs,  and  did  not  return  again  till 
noon.  What  ! faid  the  Rofe,.  when;  fhe  faw  him 
approaching^  is  the  ardent  palTion  you  vowed,  fo 
foon.  extinguiflaed  ? It  is  an  age  fince  you  paid  me 
a vifit.  But  no  wonder  : for  I obferved  you  court- 


FABLE  XL 
The  Tortoife  and  the  two  Ducks* 

VANITY  and  idle  curiofity  are  qualities 
which  generally  prove  deftruftive  to  thofe 
who  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  governed  by  them. 

A Tortoife 


ing  by  turns  every  flower  in  the  garden.  You  lit- 
tle coquette,  replied  the  Butterfly,  it  well  becomes 
you  truly,  to  reproach  me  with  my  gallantries  ; 
when  in  fadl  I only  copy  the  example  which  you 
yourfelf  have  fet  me.  For,  not  to  mention  the 
iatisfa£lion  with  which  you  admitted  the  kiffes  of 
the  fragrant  Zephyr,  did  I not  fee  you  difplaying 
your  charms  to  the  Bee,  the  Fly,  the  Wafp,  and, 
in  fhort,  encouragino;  and  receivinor  the  addrelTe's 
of  every  buzzing  infe6t  that  fluttered  within  your 
yiew  ? If  you  will  be  a coquette,  you  muft  expeil 
to  find  me  inconftant. 
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A.  Tortoife,  weary  of  paffing  her  day§  in  the 
fame  pbfcure  corner,  conceived  a wonderful  incli- 
nation to  vifit  foreign  countries.  Two  Duqks, 
whom  the  fimple  Tortoife  acquainted  with  her  in- 
tention, undertook  to  oblige  her,  upon  the  occa- 
fion.  Accordingly  they  told  her,  that  if  ihe 
would  faften  her  mouth  to  the  middle  of  a pole, 
they  would  take  the  two  ends,  and  tranfport  her 
whitherfoever  fhe  chofe  to  be  conveyed.  The  Tor- 
toife approved  of  the  expedient ; and  every  thing 
being  prepared,  the  Ducks  began  their  flight  with 
her.  They  had  not  travelled  far  in  the  air,  when 
they  were  met  by  a Crow,  who  enquiring  what 
they  were  bearing  along,  they  replied,  the  queen 
ot  the  Tortoifes.  The  Tortoife,  vain  of  the 
new  and  unmerited  appellation,  was  going  to  con- 
firm the  title,  when  opening  her  mouth  for  tha^ 
purpofe,  file  let  go  her  hold,  and  was  dafhed  t@ 
pieces  by  her  fall. 


FABLE  XIL 


FABLE  XIL 
*The  Cat  and  the  oW  Rat, 


A CERT  AIN  Cat  had  made  fuch  unmercifuiv 
havock  among  the  vermin  of  her  neighbour- 
hood, that  not  a fingle  Rat  or  Moufe  dared  ven- 
ture to  appear  abroad.  Pufs  was  foon  convinced,, 
that  if  affairs  remained  in  their  prefent  fituation, 
fhe  mtrfl:  be  totally  unfupplied  with  provifion.  Af- 
ter mature  deliberation,  therefore,  flie  refolvcd  to 
have  recourfe  to  ftratagem.  For  this  purpofe,  (he 
fufpended  herfelf  from  a hook  with  her  head  down- 
wards, pretending  to  be  dead^  The  Rats  and 
Mice  observing  her,  as  they  peeped  from  their  holes,, 
in  this  dangling  attitude,  concluded  fhe  was 
hanged  for  fome  mifdemeanour ; and  with  great 
joy  immediately  Tallied  forth  in  queft  of  their  prey. 
Pufs,  as  foon  as  a fufficient  number  v/ere  colledled 
together,  quitting  her  hold,  dropped  into  the  midff 
of  them  I and  very  few  had  the  fortune  to  make 
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good  their  retreat*  This  artifice  having  fucceeded 
fawell,  fhe  was  encouraged  to  try  the  event  of  a 
fecond.  Accordingly  fhe  whitened  her  coat  all 
over,  by  rolling  herfdf  in  a heap  of  flour,  and  ins 
this  difguife  lay  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  a meal- 
tub.  This  ftratagem  was  executed  in  general  with 
the  fame  eifedl  as  the  former.  But  an  old  expe- 
rienced Rat,  altogether  as  cunning  as  his  adver- 
fary,  was  not  fo  eafily  enfnared.  I don^C  much 
like,  faid  he,  that  white  heap  yonder  j fomething 
whifpers  me,  there  is  mifehief  concealed  under  it. 
^Tis  true,  it  may  be  meal ; but  it  may  likewife  be 
fomething  that  I fhall  not  relifii  quite  fo  well* 
There  can  be  no  harm,  at  leaft,  in  keeping  at  a 
proper  diftance  : for  caution,  I am  fare,  is  ther 
parent  of  fccuricy. 


FABLE  XIII 


FABLE  XIII.. 


The  Country  Maid  and  her  Milk-pail. 

WHEN  men  fufter  dielr  rmagfnattan 

amufe  them  with  the  profpeil:  of  diftant 
and  uncertain  improvements  of  their  condition  j 
they  frequently  fuftain  real  Ioffes,  by  their  inat- 
tention to  tbofe  affairs  in  which  they  are  immedi-^ 
ately  concerned. 

A Country  Maid  was  walking  very  deliberately 
with  a Pail  of  Milk  upon  her  head,  when  flie  felb 
into  the  following  train  ofrefledlions  : The  money, 
for  which  IfhalLfell  this  Milk,  will  enable  me  ta* 
increafe  my  flock  of  eggs  to  three  hundred.  Thefe 
eggs,  allowing  for  what  may  prove  addle,  and 
what  may  be  deftroyed  by  vermin,  will  produce  at 
leafl  two  hundred  and  fifty  chickens.  The  chick- 
ens will  be  fit  to  carry  to  market  about  Chriftmas, 
when  poultry  always  bear  a good  price ; fo  that  by 

May- 
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May-day  I cannot  fail  of  having  money  enough  to 
p.urchafe  a new  gown.  Green — let  me  confider— * 
yes,  green  becomes  my  complexion  befl-,  and  green 
it  iLall  be.  In  this  drefs  I will  go  to  the  fair, 
where  all  the  young  fellows  will  ftrive  to  have  me 
for  a partner  : but  I (hall  perhaps  refufe  every  one 
of  them,  and  with  an  air  of  difdain  tofs  from 

them.  Tranfjaorted  with  this  triumphant 

thought,  fhe  could  not  forbear  adling  with  her 
head  what  thus  palTed  in  her  imagination,  when 
dov/n  came  the  rail  of  Milk,  and  with  it  ail  her 
imaginary  happinefs. 


FABLE  XIV. 


77?^  Cormorant  and  the  Fijheu 

IT  is  very  Imprudent  to  truft  an  enemy,  or  even 
a ftranger,  fo  far  as  to  put  one’s  felf  in  his 
power. 

A Cormorant,^ 
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A Cormorant,  whofe  eyes  were  become  fo  dim^ 
by  age,  that  he  could  not  difcern  his  prey  at  the 
bottom  of  the  waters,  bethought  himfelf  of  a 
ftratagem  to  fiipply  his  wants.  Hark  you  friend, 
faid  he  to  a Gudgeon,  whom  he  obferved  fwim- 
niing  near  the  furface  of  a certain  canal,  if  you^ 
have  any  regard  for  yourfelf,  or  your  brethren,  gO' 
this  moment  and  acquaint  them  from  me,  that  the 
owner  of  this  piece  of  water  is  determined  to  drag^ 
it  a week  hence.  The  Gudgeon  immediately 
fwam  away,  and  made  his  report  of  this  terrible 
news  to  a general  aflembly  of  the  fifties,  who 
iinanlmoufiy  agreed  to  fend  him  back  as  their  em- 
baflador  to  the  Cormorant.  The  purport  of  his 
commiliion  was  to  return  him  their  thanks  for  the 
intelligence  ; and  to  add  their  intreaties,  that  as*^ 
he  had  been  fo  good  as  to  inform  them  of  their 
danger,  he  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to’  pur  them, 
into  a method  of  efcaping  it.  That  I will  mofi:: 
leadily,.  returned  the  Artful  Cgrmorant,  and  affift.. 
you  with  my  beft  fervices  into  the  bargain.  You 
have  only  to  colle£t  yourfelves  together  at  the  top 
of  the  water,  and  I will  undertake  to  tranfport 
you  one  by  one  to  my  own  refidence,  by  the  fide  of 
a folitary  pool,  to  which  no  creature  but  myfelf 
ever  found  the  way.  The  project  was  perfedly 
approved  by  the  unwary  fifties,  and  with  great  ex- 
pedition  performed  by  the  deceitful  Cormorant ; 
who  having  placed  them  in  a fliallow  water,  the- 
bottom  of  which  his  eye  could  eafily  difcern,  they 
were  all  devoured  by  him  in  their  turns,,  as  hisi^ 
hunger  or  luxury  required. 


FABLE  XV 


I 
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FABLE  XV. 
The  Atheijl  and  the  Acorn* 


IT  was  the  fool  who  faid  in  his  heart,  There  7s 
no  God : into  the  breaft  of  a wife  man  fuch  a 
thought  could  never  have  entered.  One  of  thofe 
refined  reafoners,  commonly  called  Minute  Philo- 
sophers, was  fitting  at  his  eafe  beneath  the  (hade 
of  a large  oak,  while  at  his  fide  the  weak  branches 
of  a pumpion  trailed  upon  the  ground.  This 
threw  our  great  logician  into  his  old  track  of  rea- 
soning againft  Providence.  Is  it  confiftent  with 
common  fenfe,  faid  he,  that  infinite  wifdomfhould 
create  a large  and  ftately  tree,  with  branches  of 
;j)rodigious  ftrength,  only  to  bear  fo  fmall  and  in- 
iignificant  a fruit  as  an  Acorn  ? Or  that  fo  weak  a 
item,  as  that  of  a pumpion,  fhould  be  loaded 
with  fo  difproportioned  a weight  ? A child  may 
See  the  abfurdity  of  it.  In  the  midft  of  this  cu- 
xious  fpeculation,  down  dropt  an  Acorn,  from 

one 
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The  Lynx  and  the  Mole. 

UNDER  the  covert  of  a thick  wood,  at  the 
foot  of  a tree,  as  a Lynx  lay  whetting  his 
teeth,  and  waiting  for  his  prey,  he  efpied  a Mole, 
half  buried  under  a hillock  of  her  own  railing. 
Alas,  poor  creature,  faid  the  Lynx,  how  much  I 
pity  thee  ! Surely  Jupiter  has  been  very  unkind, 
to  debar  thee  from  the  light  of  the  day,  which  re- 
joices the  whole  creation.  Thou  art  certainly  not 
above  half  alive  ; and  it  would  be  doing  thee  a 
fervice  to  put  an  end  to  fo  unanimated  a being.  I 
thank  you  for  your  kindnefs,  replied  the  Mole, 


one  of  the  higheft  branches  of  the  »ak,  full  upoa 
his  head.  How  final  1 a trifle  may  overturn  the 
fyftems  of  mighty  philofophers  ! Struck  with  the 
accident,  he  could  not  help  crying  out,  How  pro- 


ot  a pumpion 
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but  I think  I have  full  as  much  vivacity  as  my 
ftate  and  circumftances  require.  For  the  reft,  I 
am  perfedtly  well  contented  with  the  faculties 
which  Jupiter  has  allotted  me,  who  I am  fure 
wants  not  our  diredtion  in  diftributing  his  gifts 
with  propriety.  I have  not,  ’tis  true,  your  pierc- 
ing eyes ; but  I have  ears  which  anfwer  all  my  pur- 
pofes  full  as  welL  Hark  ! for  example,  I atn 
warned,  by  a noife  which  I hear  behind  you,  to  fly 
from  danger^  So  faying,  he  flunk  into  the  earth  ; 
while  a javelin  from  the  arm  of  a hunter  pierced 
the  quick-fighted  Lynx  to  the  heart. 


FABLE  XVIL 
The  Spider  and  the  Silkworm. 

HOW  vainly  we  promife  ourfelves,  that  our 
flimzy  produdlions  will  be  rewarded  with 
immortal  honour ! A Spider,  bufied  in  fpreading 
hU  web  from  one  fide  of  a room  to  the  other,  was 
o alked 
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aiked  by  an  induftrious  Silkworm,  to  what  end  he 
fpent  lb  much  time  and  labour  in  making  fuch  a 
number  of  lines  and  circles  ? The  Spider  angrily 
replied,  Do  not  difturb  me,  thou  ignorant  thing  : 
I tranfmit  my  ingenuity  to  pofterity,  and  fume  is 
the  objetT;  of  my  wifhes.  Juft  as  he  had  fpoken, 
a chambermaid,  coming  into  the  room  to  feed  her 
Silkworms,  faw  the  Spider  at  his  work,  and  with 
one  ftroke  of  her  broom,  fwept  him  away,  and  de- 
llroyed  at  once  his  labours,  and  his  hopes  of  fame. 


FABLE  XVIIL 
The  Bee  and  the  Fly. 


A BEE  obferving  a Fly  frifking  about  her  hive, 
afked  him,  in  a very  paftionate  tone,  what 
he  did  there  ? Is  it  for  fuch  fcoundrels  as  you, 
faid  {he,  to  intrude  into  the  company  of  the  queens 
of  the  air?  You  have  great  reafon,  truly,  replied 
the  Fly,  to  be  out  of  humour  : I am  fure  they 
muft  be  mad^  who  would  have  any  concern  with 

fo 
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fo  quarrelfome  a natien.  And  why  fo?  thou 
fancy  malaper^  returned  the  enraged  Bee;  v/e  have 
the  beft  laws,  and  are  governed  by  the  befl:  policy 
in  the  world.  We  feed  upon  the  moft  fragrant 
flowers,  and  all  our  bufiiiefs  is  to  make  honey  : 
honey,  which  equals  nedlar,  thmitaftelefe  wretch, 
who  livefl:  upon  nothing  but  putrefaftion  and  ex- 
crement. We  live  as  we  can,  rejoined  the  Fly  : 
poverty,  I hope,  is  no  crime  ; but  .paffion  is  one, 
I am  fure.  The  honey  you  make  is  fweet,  I grant 
you  ; but  your  heart  is  all  bitternefs : for  to  be  re- 
venged on  an  enemy,  you  will  deftroy  your  own 
life ; and  are  fo  inconfiderate  in  your  rage,  as  to  do 
moremifehief  to  yourfelves  than  to  your  adverfary. 
Take  rny  word  for  it,  one  had  better  have  lefs 
confiderable  talents,  and  ufe  them  with  more  dif- 
cretion. 


F 


FABLE  XIX 


ENIU  S,  Virtue,  and  Reputation,  three  in- 
timate friends,  agreed  to  travel  over  the  ifland 
oi  Great  Britain,  to  fee  whatever  might  be  worthy 
of  obfervation.  But  as  foine  misfortune,  faid 
they,  may  happen  to  feparate  us,  let  us  conhder 
before  v/e  fet  out,  by  what  means  we  may  find  each 
ether  again.  Should  it  be  my  ill  fate,  faid  Ge- 
nius, to  be  fevered  from  you,  my  aflbeiates,  which 
Heaven  forbid  ! you  may  find  me  kneeling  in  de- 
votion before  the  tomb  of  Shakefpear;  or  rapt  in 
fome  grove  where  Milton  talked  with  angels  ; or 
mufing  in  the  grotto  where  Pope  caught  infpira- 
tion.  Virtue,  with  a figh,  acknov/ledged  that 
her  friends  were  not  very  numerous  : but  were  I 
to  lofe  you,  (lie  cried,  with  whom  I am  at  prefent 
fo  happily  united,  I fhould  choofe  to  take  fanc- 
tuary  in  the  temples  of  religion,  in  the  palaces  of 
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F A B L E XX. 


T'he  Court  of  Death. 


Death,  the  king  of  terrors,  was  deter- 
mined to  choofe  a prime  minifter  ; and  his 
pale  courtiers,  the  ghaftly  train  of  difcafes,  were 
ail  fummoned  to  attend  ; when  each  preferred  his 
claim  to  the  henour  of  this  illuftrious  office.  Fever 
urged  the  numbers  he  deftroyed  ; cold  Palfy  fet 
forth  his  pretenfions,  by  fhaking  all  his  limbs  ; 

F i-  and 


royalty,  or  in  the  llrately  domes  of  minifters  of 
ftate  : but  as  it  may  be  my  ill  fortune  to  be  there 
denied  admittance,  enquire  for  fome  cottage  v/herc 
Contentment  has  a bower,  and  there  you  will  cer- 
tainly find  me.  Ah,  my  dear  companions,  faid 
Reputation  very  earneftly,  you,  I perceive,  when 
miffing,  may  poffibly  be  recovered  ; but  take  care, 
I intreat  you,  al  way  to  keep  fight  of  me,  for  if  I 
am  once  loft,  I am  never  to  be  retrieved. 
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and  Dropfy,  by  his  fwelled  unwieldy  carcafe.  Gout 
bobbled  up,  and  alledgcd  his  great  power  in  rack- 
ing every  joint  j and  Afthma’s  inability  to  fpeak, 
was  a ftrong,  though  lilent,  argument  in  favour 
of  his  claim.  Stone  and  Colic  pleaded  their 
violence  ; Plague,  his  rapid  progefs  in  deftruc- 
tion  ; and  Cortfumption,  though  flow,  infifted  that 
he  was  fure.  In  the  midft  of  this  contention,  the 
court  was  difturbed  with  thenoife  of  mufic,  danc- 
ing, feafting,  and  revelry  ; when  immediately  en- 
tered a lady,  with  a bold  lafeivious  air,  and  a 
ilulhed  and  jovial  countenance  ; (he  was  attended 
on  one  hand  by  a troop  of  cooks  and  bacchanals  ; 
and  on  the  other,  by  a train  of  wanton  youths  and 
damfels,  who  danced  half  naked  to  the  fofteft 
jnufical  inftruments:  her  name  was  Intemper- 
ance. She  waved  her  hand,  and  thus  addrefled 
ihe  crowd  of  Difeafes  : Give  way,  ye  fickly  band 
of  pretenders^  nor  dare  to  vie  with  my  fuperior 
merits  in  the  fervice  of  this  great  Monarch.  Am 
not  I your  parent  ? the  author  of  your  beings  ? 
Do  ye  not  derive  your  power  of  fhortening  human 
life  almoft  wholly  from  me  ? Who  then  fo  fit  as 
myfelf  for  this  important  office  i The  grifly  Mo- 
narch grinned  a fmile  of  approbation,  placed  her  at 
his  right  hand,  and  (he  immediately  became  hi« 
pri?n^  favourite,  and  principal  minifler.. 


FABLE  XXI, 
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Indujiry  and  Skth^ 

HOW  many  live  in  the  world  as  ufelefs  as  if 
they  had  never  been  born  i they  pafs 
through  life  like  a bird  through  the  air,  and  leave 
no  track  behind  them  ; wafte  the  prime  of  their 
days  in  deliberating  what  they  fliall  do^  and  bring 
them  to  a period,  without  coming  to  any  determi- 
nation. 

An  indolent  young  man  being  afked  why  he  lay 
in  bed  fo  long,  jocofely  and  carelefsly  anfwered 

Every  morning  of  my  life  I am  hearing 

caufes.  I have  two  fine  girls,  their  names  are 
Ihduftry  and  Sloth,  clofe  at  mybedfide,  as  foon  as 
ever  I awake,  preffing  their  different  fuits.  One 
intreats  me  to  get  up,  the  other  perfuades  me  to 
lie  ftill : and  then  they  alternately  give  me  various 
reafons,  why  I fhould  rife,  and  why  I ilaould  not. 

F 3 Tliis 
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This  detains  me  fo  long,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
impartial  judge  to  hear  all  that  can  be  faid  on  either 
fide,  that  before  the  pleadings  are  over,  it  is  time 
to  go  to  dinner. 


N Elk  having  accidentally  gored  a Lion,  the 
^ ^ monarch  v^as  fo  exafperated,  that  he  lent- 
forth  an  edict,  commanding  all  horned  hearts,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  depart  his  dominions.  A Flare, 
obferving  the  fliadow  of  her  Ears,  was  much 
alarmed  at  their  long  and  lofty  appearance  ; and 
running  to  one  of  her  friends,  acquainted  him,, 
that  file  was  refolved  to  quit  the  country  : for 
fliould  I happen,  faid  fhe,  however  undefignedly, 
to  give  offence  to  my  fuperiors,  my  Ears  may  be 
conftrued  to  come  within  the  Horn-A£l.  Her 
friend  fmiled  at  her  apprehenfions  y and  afked,  how 

it 
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it  was  poffible  that  Ears  could  be  miftaken  for 
Horns  ? Had  I no  more  Ears  than  an  Oftrich,  re- 
plied the  Hare,  I would  not  truft  them  in  the  hands 
of  an  informer  ; for  truth  and  innocence  are  argu- 
ments of  little  force, 
and  malice  in  conjundlio 


The  Hermit 


A 


N imprudent  frien 
chief  hy:  his  too  great 


enemy  could  effect  by  his  malice. 


zeal.,  as  the  worft 


A certain  Hermit  having  done  a good  ofHce  to  a 
Bear,  the  grate fuh  creature  was  fo  fenuble  of  his 
obligation,  that  he  begged  to  be  admitted  as  the 
guardian  and  companion  of  his  folitude.  The 
Hermit  willingly  accepted  his  offer,  and  conducted 
him  to  his  cell  3 where  they  pafTed  their  time  to- 
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gether  in  an  amicable  manner*  One  very  hot  dav, 
ihc  Flermit  having  laid  him  down  to  lleep,  tho 
ofEcious  Bear  employed  himfelf  in  driving  away 
the  Elies  from  his  Patron’s  face*.  But  in  fpite  of 
all  his  care,  one  of  the  Flies  perpetually  returned' 
toahe  attack,  and  at  lafl  fettled  upon  the  Hermit’s 
noie.  Now  I fhall  have  you  moft  certainly,  faid 
the  Bear  ; and,  with  the  befl:  intentions  imagi- 
xnibJe%  a^vc  him  a violent  blow  on  the  face;  which 
very  eficdtually  indeed  demolKhed  the  Fly,  but  at 
the  fame  time  rnoft  terribly  bruifed  the  face  of  his 
r^nefactor* 


FABLE  XXIV. 

The  Pajfenger  and  the  Pilot. 

IT  had  blown  a violent  ftorm  at  fea,  and  the 
whole  crew  of  a large  veffel  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  fhipwreck.  After  the  rolling  of  the 
Waves  were  fomewhat  abated,  a certain  PalTenger, 

who 
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■v^ho  had  never  been  at  fea  before,  obferving  the 
Pilot  to  have  appeared  wholly  unconcerned  even 
ill  their  greateft  danger,  had  the  curiofity  to  a(k 
him  what  death  his  father  died.  What  death  ? 
faid  the  Pilot,  why  he  perifhed  at  fea,  as  my 
grandfather  did  before  him.  And  are  you  not 
afraid  of  trufting.yourfelf  to  an  element  that  has 
p,roved  thus  fatal  to  your  family  ? Afraid  ^ by  no 
means  ; why,  we  muft  all  die:  is  not  your  father 
dead  ? Yes,  but  he  died  in  his  bed  And  why 
then  are  you  not  afraid  of  trufting  yourfelf  to  your 
l>ed  ? Becaufe  I am  there  perfectly  fecure.  It  may 
be  fo,  replied  the  Pilot ; but  if  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence is  equally  extended  over  all  places,  there 
is  no  more  reafon  for  me  to  be  afraid  of  going  to 
fea,  than  for  you  to  be  afraid  of  going  to  bed* 


Fs 
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FABLE  XXV. 


"The  partial  "Judge. 

AFARMER  came  to  a neighbouring  Law- 
yer,  exprefiing  great  concern  for  an  acci- 
dent which  he  faid  had  juft  happened.  One  of 
your  Oxen,  continued  he,  has  been  gored  by  an  un- 
lucky Bull  of  mine,  and  I fliould  be  glad  to  know 
how  I am  to  make  you  reparation.  Thou  art  a 
very  honeft  fellow,  replied  the  Lawyer,  and  wilt 
not  think  it  unreafonable  that  I expedl  one  of  thy 
Oxen  in  return.  It  is  no  more  than  juftice,  quoth 
the  Farmer,  to  be  fure  ; but  what  did  I fay  ?— I 
miftake — It  is  your  Bull  that  has  killed  one  of  my 
Oxen.  Indeed  ! fays  the  Lav/yer,  that  alters  the 
cafe  : I niuft  enquire  into  the  affair  and  if — 
And  if!  faid  the  Farmer — the  bufinefs  I find 
would  have  been  concluded  without  an  if  had 
you  been  as  ready  to  do  juftice  to  others  as  to  ex- 
ad  it  from  them. 


FABLE  XXVL 


I 


The  Fox  that  had  loji  hts  Tail* 

AF  O X having  been  unwarily^  caught  in  a 
trap,  with  much  ftruggling  and  difficulty  at 
length  diiengaged  himfelf ; not  however  without 
being-  obliged  to  leave  his  tail  behind  him.  The 
joy  he  felt  at  his  efcape,  was  fomewhat  abated 
when  he  began,  to  confider  the  price  he  had  paid 
for  it  5^and  he  was  a good  deal  mortified  by-re- 
flefting;  on  the  ridiculous  figure  he  flic uid  make 
among  his  brethren,;  without  a tail.  In  the  agi- 
tation of  his  thoughts  upom  this  occafion,  an  ex- 
pedient occurred  to  him  which  he  refolved  to  try,, 
in  order  to  remove  -this'  difgraceful  fmgularity. 
With  this  view  he  aflembled  his  tribe  together, 
and  fet  forth  in  a moft. elaborate  fpeech  how  much 
herhad  at  heart  v/hatever  tended  to  the  public  weal  ; 
he- had  often  - thought,  he  faid,  on  the  length  and 
buflrincfs^of  their  Tails ; was  verily- perfuaded that 
. F 6 they 
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they  were  much  more  burthenfome  than  ornanien*® 
tal,  and  rendered  them  befides  an  eafier  prey  to  their 
enemies.  He  earneftly  recommended  it  to  them 
therefore,  to  difcharge  themfelves  of  fo  ufelefs  and 
dangerous  an  incumbrance.  My  good  friend,  re- 
plied an  old  Fox,  who  hadliftened  very  attentively 
to  his  harangue,  we  are  much  obliged  to  you,  no 
doubt,  for  the  concern  you  eXprefs  upon  our  ac- 
count: but  pray  turn  about  before  the  company,, 
for  I cannot  for  my  life  help  fufpedling,  that  you 
would  not  be  quite  fo  foliertous  to  eafe  us  of  our 
tails,  if  you  had  not  unluckily  loft  your  owni 


FABLE  XXVIL 
‘The  Nobleman  and  his  Son. 


A CERT  AIN  Nobleman,  much  infe<fted  by 
fuperftition,  dreamed  one  night  that  his 
only  Son,  a youth  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  was 
thrown  from  his  horfe  as  he  was  hunting,  and  killed 

upon 
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iipon  the  fpot.  This  idle  dream  made  fo  ftroaj 
art  impreffion  upon  the  weak  and  credulous  father, 
that  he  formed  a refolution  never  more  to  fuffer 
his  Son  to  partake  of  this  his  favourite  diverfion. 
The  next  morning  that  the  hounds  went  out,  the 
young  man  requefted  permiiHon  to  follow  them  y 
but  inftead  of  receiving  it,  as  ufual,  his  father  ac- 
quainted him  with  his  dream,  and  peremptorily 
enjoined  him  to  forbear  the  fport.  The  youth, 
greatly  mortified  at  this  unexpected  refafal,  left 
the  room  much  difconcerted,  and  it  was  with 
fbme  difficulty  that  he  retrained  bis  paffion  from 
indecently  breaking  out  in  his  Father’s  preftnce. 
But  upon  his  return  to  his  own  apartment,  paffing 
through  a gallery  of  pictures,  in  which  was  a 
piece  reprefenting  a eornpany  of  gypfies  telling  a 
country  girl  her  fortune — ’Tis  owing,  faid  he, 
to  a ridiculous  fuperftition  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  of  this  fimple  wench,  that  I am  debarred 
from  one  of  the  principal  pleafures  of  my  life ; at 
the  fame  time,  with  great  emotion,  he  ftruck  his 
hand  againft  the  canvas,  when  a rufty  old  nail 
behind  the  picture  ran  far  into  his  wrift*  The 
pain  and  anguifh  of  the  wound  threw  the  youth 
into  a violent  fever,  which  proved  too  powerful 
for  the  fkill  of  the  phyficians,  and  in  a few  days 
put  an  end  to  his  life  ; illuftrating  an  obfervation, 
that  an  over-cautious  attention  to  avoid  evils, 
often  brings  them  upon  us ; and  that  we  are  fre- 
quently thrown  headlong  into  misfortunes  by  the 
very  means  we  make  ufe  of  to  avoid  them. 


FABLE  XXVIII 
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FABLE  XXVIIL 


"Jupiter  and  the  Herdfman. 

A HERDSMAN  miffed  a youn^  Heifer  out- 
of  his  grounds,  and  after  having  diligently^ 
fought  for  it  in  vain,  when  he  could  by  no' other 
means  gain  intelligence  of  it,  betook  binifelf  atv 
laft  to  his  prayers.  Great  Jupiter,  faid  he,  fhew‘ 
me  but  the  villain  who  has  done  me  this  injury, 
and  I will  give  thee  in  facrifice  the  fineft  Kid  from 
my  flock.  He  had  no  fooner  uttered  his  petition, 
than  turning  the  corner  of  a wood,  he  was  ftruck 
with  the  fight  of  a monftrous  Lion,  preying  on- 
the  carcafe  of  his  Heifer.  Trembling  and  pale,^' 
O Jupiter,  cried  he,  I offered  thee  a Kid  if  thou 
wouldft  grant  my  petition  ; I now  offer  thee  a 
Bull,  if  thou  wilt  deliver  me  from  the  confe- 
quence  of  it. 


FABLE  XXIXo 
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F A B L E XXIX. 

The  Eagle  arid  the  Oivh 

An  Eagle  and  an  Owl  having  entered  into  a 
league  of  mutual  amity,  one  of  the  articles 
of  their  treaty  was,  that  the  former  fliould  not  prey 
upon  the  younglings  of  the  latter.  But  tell  me, 
faid  the  0=wl,  fhould  you  know  my  little  ones,  if 
you  were  to  fee  them  Indeed  I fhould  not,  i*e- 
plied  the  Eagle  ; but  if  you  defcribe  them  to  me, 
it  will  be  fufficient.  You  are  to  obferve  then,  re- 
turned the  Owl,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  charm- 
ing creatures  are  perfedlly  well-fhaped  ; in  the 
next,  that  there  is  a remarkable  fweetnefs  and  vi- 
vacity in  their  countenances ; and  then  there  is 
fomething  in  their  voices  fo  peculiarly  melodious. 
— ’Tis  enough,  interrupted  the  Eagle  ; by  thefe 
marks  I cannot  fail  of  diftinguifhing  them  : and 
you  may  depend  upon  their  never  receiving  any 
injury  from  me%  It  happened  not  long  afterwards, 

as 
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as  ^he  Eagle  was  upon  the  wing  in  queft  of  his 
prey,  that  he  difcovered  amidft  the  ruins  of  an 
old  caftle  a neft  of  grim-faced  ugly  birds,  with 

f loom/  countenances,  and  a voice  like  that  of  the 
‘uries.  Thefe,- undoubtedly,  faid  he,  cannot  be 
the  offspring  of  my  friend,  and  fo  I fhall  venture 
to  make  free  with  them.  He  had  fcarce  finifhed 
his  repaft  and  departed,  when  the  Owl  returned  ; 
who^  finding  nothing  of  her  brood  remaining  but 
fome  fragments  of  the  mangled  oarcafes,  broke  out 
into  the  moft  bitter  exclamations  againft  the  cruel 
and  perfidious  author  of  her  calamity,  A neigh- 
bouring Bat,  who  over-heard  her  lamentations, 
and  had  been  witnefs  to  what  had  pafied  betv/een 
her  and  the  Eagle,  very  gravely  told  her,  that  fhe 
had  nobody  to  blame  for  this  misfortune  but  her- 
felf ; whofe  blind  prejudices  in  favour  of  her  chil- 
dren had  prompted  her  to  give  fuch  a defcription  of 
them,  as  did  not  refemble  them  in  any  one  fingle- 
feature  or  quality. 

Parents  fhould  very  carefully  guard  againfi:  that^ 
weak  partiality  towards  their  children,  which  ren^ 
ders  them  blind  to  their  failings  and  imperfeftions: 
as  no  difpofition  is  more  likely  to  prove  prejudicial 
to  their  future  welfare. 


FABLE  XXX. 
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FABLE  XXX. 

The  Plague  among  tht  BeaJIs. 

Amort  A L diftemper  once  raged  among 
the  Beafts,  and  fwept  away  pfOuigious  num-* 
bers.  After  it  had  continued  fome  time  without 
abatement,  it  was  concluded  in  an  afiemWy  of  the 
brute  creation  to  be  a judgment  inffifled  upon 
them  for  their  fins  j and  a day  was,  appointed  for  a 
general  confeifion ; when  it  was  agreed,  that  h^ 
who  appeared  to  be  the  greateft  finner,  fhould 
fufFer  death  as  an  atonement  for  the  reft.  The 
Fox  was  appointed  Father  Confefibr  upon  the  oc- 
cafion  ; and  the  Lion,,  with  great  generofity^ 
Gondefeended  to  be  the  firft  in  making  public  con- 
feflion.  For  my  part,  faid  be,  I muft  own  I 
have  been  an  enormous  ofFender  j I have  killed 
many  innocent  Sheep  in  my  time,  nay  once,  but 
it  was  a cafe  of  neceffity,  I made  a meal  of  the 
Shepherd*  The  Fox^  with,  much  gravity,  ac- 
knowledged 
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knowledged  that  thefe  in  any  other  than  the  King 
would  have  been  inexpiable  crimes ; but  that  his 
majefty  had  certainly  a right  to  a few.  filly  Sheep, 
nay,  and  to  the  Shepherd  too,  Jn  a cafe  of  ne- 
ceflity.  The  judgment  of  the  Fox  was  applauded 
by  all  the  fupenor  favages  ; aqd  the  Tyger,  the 
Leopard,  the  B€?.r,  and  the  Wolf,  made  confef- 
fion  of  many  enormities  of  the  like  fanguinary 
nature  ; which  were  alT  palliated  or  excufed  with 
the^fame  lenity  and  mercy,  and  their  crimes  ac- 
counted  ib  venial,  as  fcarce  to  deferve  the  name 
of  ofFences.  At  laft,  a poor  penitent  Afs,  with 
great  contrition,  acknowledged,  that  once  going 
through  the  Parfon’s  meadow,  being  very  hungry, 
and  tempted  by  the  fweetnefs  of  the  graifsj  he  had 
cropt  a little  of  it,  not  more  however  in  quantity 
than  the  tip  of  his  tongue  : he  was  very  forry  for 
the  mifdemeanour,  and  hoped—" — Hope  ! exclaim- 
ed the  Fox*  v/dth  Angular  zeal,  what  canft  thou 
hope  for,  after  the  comniiffion  of  fo  heinous  a 
crime  ? What,  eat  the  Parfon-s  grafs  ! O facri- 
lege  ! This,  this  is  the  flagrant  wickednefs,  jny 
brethren,  which  has  drawn  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
upon  our  heads  ; and  this  the  notorious  offender, 
whofe  death  muft  make  atonement  for  all  our 
tranfgreffions.  So  faying,  he  ordered  his  entrails^ 
for  facrifice,  and  the  reft  of  the  Beafts  v/ent  to  din-- 
ner  upon  his  carcafe. 


FABLE  XXXL 
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Xhc.Cat^  the  Cocky  ayid  the  young  Moufe.^ 

A YOUNG  Moufe,  who  had  feen  very  little 
of  the  world,  came  running  one  day,  to  his 
mother  in  great  hafte — O mother,  faid  he,  I am 
frighted  almoft  to  death  ! I have  feen  the  moll 
extraordinary  creature  that  ever  was.  He  has  a 
fierce,  angry  look,  and  firuts  about  upon  two 
legs  : a ft  range  piece  of  flefti  grows  on  his  head, 
and  another  under  his  throat,.  aS' red  as  blood  : he 
flapped  his  arms  againft  his  fldes,.as  if  he  intend- 
ed to  rife  into  the  airp  and  ftretcbing  out  his 
head,  he  opened  a fharp-pointed  mouth  fo  wide,, 
that  I thought  he  was  preparing  to  fwallow  me- 
up : then  he  roared  at  me  fo  horribly,  that  I 
trembled  every  joint,  and  was  glad  to  run  home 
as  faft  as  I could.  If  I had  not  been  frightened 
away  by  this  terrible  monfter,  I was  juft  going 
to  commence  an  acquaintance  with  the  prettieft 

creature 
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creature  you  ever  faw.  She  had  a foft  furr  flciir,- 
thicker  than  ours,  and  all  beautifully  ftreaked* 
with  black  and  grey  ; with  a modeft  look,  and  a 
demeanour  lb  humble  and  courteous,  that  me- 
thought  I could  have  fallen  in  love  with  her.  Then 
llie  had  a fine  long  tail,  which  fhe  waved  about 
fo  prettily,  and  looked  fo  earneftly  at  me,  that  I 
do  believe  (he  was  jtift  going  to  fpeak  to  me,  when 
the  horrid  monfter  frightened  me  away.  Ah, 
my  dear  child,  faid  the  mother,  you  have  efcaped 
being  devoured,  but  not  by  that  monfter  you 
was  fo  much  afraid  of ; which,  in  truth,  was  only- 
a Bird,  and  would  have  done  you  no  manner  of 
harm.  Whereas  the  fweet  creature,  of  whom  you 
feem  fo  fond,  was  no  other  than  a Cat  5 who, 
under  that  hypocritical  countenance,  conceals  the 
moft  inveterate  hatred  to  all  our  race,  and  fubfifts 
entirely  by  devouring  Mice.  Learn  from  this  in- 
cident, my  dear,  never  whilft  you  live  to  rely  oa 
fjutward  appearances. 
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The  Farmer  and  his  Dog, 

A FARMER  v/ho  had  juft  flapped  into  the 
field  to  mend  a gap  in  one  of  bis  fences, 
found  at  his  return  the  cradle,  where  he  had  left 
His  only  Child  alleep,  turned  upfide  down,  the 
clothes  all  torn  and  bloody,  and  his  Dog  lying 
near  it  befmeared  alfo  with  blood.  Immediately 
conceiving  that  the  creature  had  deftroyed  his 
Child,  he  inftantly  dallied  out  his  brains  v/ith  the 
hatchet  in  his  hand  : when  turning  up  the  cradle, 
he  found  his  Child  unhurt,  and  an  enormous  Ser- 
pent lying  dead  on  the  floor,  killed  by  that  faith- 
ful Dog,  whofe  courage  and  fidelity  in  preferving 
the  life  of  his  Son  deferved  another  kind  of  re- 
ward. Thefe  afFedting  circumftances  afforded  him 
a ftriking  leflbn,  how  dangerous  it  is  too  haftily 
to  give  way  to  the  blind  impulfe  of  a fudden  paf- 
fion# 
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The  Gnat  and  the  Bee. 

AGNAT,  half-flarved  with  cold,  and  pinch- 
ed with  hunger,  came  early  one  morning  to 
a Bee-hive,  begged  the  relief  of  charity,  and  of- 
fered to  teach  mufic  in  the  family,  on  the  humble 
terms  of  diet  and  lodging.  The  Bee  received  her 
petitioner  with  a cold  civility,  and  defired  to  be 
excufed.  I bring  up  all  my  children,  faid  flie,  to 
my  own  ufeful  trade,  that  they  may  be  able  when 
they  grow  up  to  get  an  honeft  livelihood  by  their 
indiiftry.  Befides,  how  do  you  think  I could  be 
fo  imprudent  as  to  teach  them  an  art,  which  I fee 
has  reduced  its  profeflor  to  indigence  and  beg- 
gary  ? 
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The  Owl  and  the  Eagle. 

An  Owl  fat  blinking  in  the  trunk  of  an  hollow 
tree,  and  arraigned  the  brightnefs  of  the 
Sun.  What  is  the  ufe  of  its  beams,  faid  fhe,  but 
to  dazzle  one’s  eyes  fo  that  one  cannot  fee  a 
Moufe  ? For  my  part,  I am  at  a lofs  to  conceive 
for  what  purpofe  fo  glaring  an  objedl  was  created. 
We  had  certainly  been  much  better  without  it. 
O fool  ! replied  an  Eagle,  perched  on  a branch  of 
the  fame  tree,  to  rail  at  excellence  which  thou 
canft  not  tafte ; ignorant  that  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  Sun,  but  in  thyfelf.  All,  '’tis  true,  have  not 
faculties  to  underftand,  nor  powers  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  it : but  muft  the  bufinefs  and  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  world  be  obftruiled,  that  an  Owl  may 
catch  Mice  ? 
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FABLE  XXXV. 


f,ck  Lion^  the  Fox^  and  the  Wolf. 


LION,  having  furfeited  himfelf  with  feaft- 
ing  tooluxurioufly  on  the  carcafe  of  a Wild 
was  feized  v/ith  a violent  and  dangerous 
.diforder#  The  beafts  of  the  foreft  flocked  in  great 
numbers  to  pay  their  refpe6ls  to  him  upon  the  oc- 
cafion,  and  fcarce  one  was  abfent,  except  the  Fox. 
The  Wolf,  an  ill-natured  and  malicious  beafl:,# 
feized  this  opportunity  to  accufethe  Fox  of  pride, 
ingratitude,  and  difaffedlion  to  his  majefty.  In 
the  midft  of  his  inveftive,  the  Fox  entered;  who 
having  heard  part  of  the  Wolf’s  accufation,  and 
obferving  the  Lion’s  countenance  to  be  kindled 
into  wrath,  thus  adroitly  excufed  himfelf,  and  re- 
torted upon  his  accufer.  1 fee  many  here,  who, 
with  mere  lip-fervice,  have  pretended  to  fliew  you 
their  loyalty;  but  for  my  part,  from  the  moment 
I heard  of  your  majefty’s  illnefs,  negleding  ufe- 
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lefs  compliments,  I employed  myfelf  day  and 
night  to  enquire  among  the  moft  learned  phyfi- 
cians,  an  infallible  remedy  for  your  difeafe,  and 
have  at  length  happily  been  informed  of  one.  It  i$  a 
plaifter  made  of  part  of  a WolPs  fkin,  taken  warm 
•from  his  back,  and  laid  to  your  majefty’s  ftomach. 
This  remedy  was  no  fooner  propofed,  tha^-  it  was 
determined  that  the  experiment  fhould  be  tried  : 
and  whilftthe  operation  was  performing,  the  Fox, 
with  a farcaftic  fmile,  whifpered  this  ufeful  maxim 
in  the  WolPs  ear— If  you  would  be  fafe  from  harm 
yourfelf,  learn  for  the  future  not  to  meditate  mif- 
chief  againft  others. 


F ABLE  XXXVI. 
*The  Blind  Man  and  the  Lame» 


I ^IS  from  our  wants  and  infirmities  that  al- 
JL  moft  all  the  conne6lions  of  fociety  take 
their  rife. 
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A Blind  Man,  being  flopped  in  a bad  piece  of 
road,  meets  with  a Lame  Man,  and  intreats  him  to 
guide  him  through  the  difficulty  he  was  got  into* 
How  can  I do  that,  replied  the  Lame  Man,  fince 
I am  fcarce  able  to  drag  myfelf  along  ? but  as  you 
appear  to  be  very  ftrong^  if  you  will  carry  me,  w*e 
will  feek  our  fortunes  together.  It  will  then  be 
my  intereft  to  warn  you  of  any  thing  that  may 
obftru6l  your  way  ; your  feet  Aral  1 be  my  feet,  and  . 
my  eyes  yours.  With  .all  my  heart,  returned  the 
Blind  Man;  let  us  render  each  other  our  mutual 
fervices.  So  taking  his  lame  companion  on  his 
back,  they,  by  means  of  their  union,  tr^iyelled  on 
with  fafety  and  pleafure. 


XXXVII. 

Th  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Monkey,  and  the  Fox, 


The  Tyrant  of  the  foreft  iffued  a proclama- 
tion, commanding  all  his  fubje£ls  to  repair 
jnimediately  to  his  royal  den.  Among  the  reft. 
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thjC  Bear  made  his  appearance ; but  pretending  to 
be  offended  with  the  fleams  which  iffued  from  the 
monarch’s  apartments,  he  was  imprudent  enough 
to  hold  his  nofe  in  his  majefty’s  prefence.  This 
infoknee  was  fo  highly  refented,  that  the  Lion  in 
a rage  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  The  Monkey^ 
obferving  vrhat  had  paffed,  trembled  for  his  car- 
Cafe;  and  attempted  to  conciliate  favour  by  the 
moft  abje6l  flattery.  He  began  with  protefling, 
that  for  his  part  he  thought  the  apartments  were 
perfumed  with  Arabian  fpices  ; and  exclaimingj 
againfl  the  rudenefs  of  the  Bear,  admired  the 
beauty  of  his  majefty’s  paws,  fo  happily  formed, 
he  faid,  to  corredl  the  infolence  of  clowns.  This 
fulfome  adulation,  inftead  of  being  received  as  he 
cxpedlcd,  proved  no  lefs  ofFenfive  than  the  rude- 
nefs of  the  Bear  : and  the  courtly  Monkey  was  in 
like  manner  extended  by  the  fide  of  Sir  Bruin. 
And  now  his  majefty  caft  his  eye  upon  the  Fox. 
Well,  Reynard,  faid  he,  and  what  feent  do  you 
discover  here?  Great  prince,  replied  the  cautious 
Fox,  my  nofe  was  never  efteemed  my  moft  diftin- 
guifliing  fenfe  ; and,  at  prefent,  I would  by  no 
means  venture  to  give  my  opinion,  as  I have  un* 
fortunately  got  a terrible  cold. 
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F A B L E XXXVIII. 


The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale, 

AFORMAL  Solemn  Owl  had  many  years 
made  his  habitation  in  a grove  amongft  the 
ruins  of  an  old  monaftery^  and  had  pored  fo  often 
on  fome  mouldy  manufcripts,  the  ffupid  relics  of 
a monkifh  library,  that  he  grew  infefted  with  the 
■pride  and  pedantry  of  the  place ; and  miftaking 
gravity  for  wifdom,  would  fit  whole  days  with  his 
eyes  half  fhut,  fancying  hinvfelf  profoundly  learn- 
ed. It  Ivappened,  as  he  fat  one  evening,  half 
burled  in  meditation,  and  half  afleep,  that  a 
Nightingale,  unluckily  perching  near  him,  began 
her  melodious  lays.  He  ftarted  .from  his  reverie, 
,and  with  a horrid  fcreech  interrupting  her  fong— 
Be  gone,  cried  he,  thou  impertinent  minftrel,  nor 
cliftradl  with  noify  diffonance  my  fublime  con- 
templations ; and  know,  vain  Songfter,  .that  har- 
inony  confifts  in  .truth  alone,  which  is  gained  by 
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laborious  ftiidy  ; and  not  in  languifliing  notes,  fit 
only  to  looth  the  ear  of  a love-fick  maid.  Con- 
ceited pedant,  returned  the  Nightingale,  whofe 
wifdom  lies  only  in  the  feathers  that  muffle  up  thy 
unmeaning  face ; mufic  is  a natural  and  rational 
entertainment,  and  though  not  adapted  to  the  ears 
of  an  Owl,  has  ever  been  relifhed  and  admired  by 
all  who  are  poffelTed  of  true  tafte  and  elegance. 


FABLE  XXXIX. 
Tfje  Ant  and  the  Caterpilla  r. 


AS  a Caterpillar  was  advancing  very  flowly 
along  one  of  the  alleys  of  a beautiful  gar- 
den, he  was  met  by  a pert  lively  Ant,  who  toffing 
up  her  head  with  a fcornfiil  air,  cried,  Prithee 
get  out  of  the  way,  thou  poor  creeping  animal,, 
and  do  not  prefume  to  obftrudl:  the  paths  of  thy 
fu periors,  by  wriggling  along  the  road,  and  be- 
fmearing  the  walks  appropriated  to  their  footfteps*. 
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Poor  creature  ! thou  lookefl  like  a thing  half  macle^ 
which  Nature  not  liking,  threw  by  unfinifhed.  I 
could  almofl  pity  thee,  methinks  ; but  it  is  be- 
neath one  of  my  quality  to  talk  to  fuch  mean  crea-* 
tures  as  thou  art  : aixl  fo,  poor  crawling  wretch, 
adieu. 

The  humble  Caterpillar,  ftruck  dumb  with  this 
difdainful  language,  retired,  went  to  work,  wound 
himfelf  up  in  a fiiken  cell,  and  at  the  appointed 
time  came  out  a beautiful  Butterfly.  Juft  as  he 
Was  Tallying  forth,  he  obferved  the  fcornful  Ant 
pafling  by.  Proud  infeft,  faid  he,  flop  a moment,, 
and  learn  from  the  circumftances  in  which  you 
now  fee  me,. never  to  defpife  any  one  for  that 
condition  in  w^hkh  Providence  has  thought  fit  to 
place  him  ; as  there  is  none  fo  mean,  but  may  oi^e 
day,  cither  in  this  ftate  or  in  a better,  be  exalted 
above  thofe  who  looked  down  upon  him  with 
merited  contempt. 


FABLE  XL. 
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FABLE  XL. 
l^he  tvjo  Foxes.  ■ 


TWO  Fox€s>  formed  a ftratagem  to  enter  a 
hen-rooft  : which  having  fucccfsfully  exe- 
cuted, and  killed  the  cock,  the  hens,  and  the 
chickens,  they  began  to  feed  upon  them  with  fm- 
gufar  fatisfaclion.  One  of  the  Foxes,  who  was 
young  and  inconfiderate,  was  for  devouring  them 
all  upon  the  fpot : the  other,  who  was  old  and 
covetous,  propofed  to  referve  fome  of  them  for 
another  time.  For  experience,  child,’’  faid  he, 
has  made  me  wife,  and  I have  feen  many  un- 
expedled  events  fince  I came  into  the  world. 
Let  us  provide,  therefore,  againft  what  may 
happen,  and  not  confume  all  our  ftore  at  one 
meal.”  All  this  is  wonderous  wife,”  replied 
the  young  Fox  ; but  for  my  part,  I am  refolved 
not  to  ftir  till  I have  eaten  as  much  as  will  ferve 
me  a whole  week ; for  who  would  be  mad 
enough  to  return  hither?  when  it  is  certain  the 
G 4 “ owner 
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owner  of  thefe  fowls  will  watch  for  us,  and  If 
he  (hould  catch  us,  would  certainly  put  us  to^ 
**  death.’^  After  this  fhort  difcourfe,  each  pur- 
fu  d his  own  fcheme  : the  young  Fox  eat  till  he 
bii:xl  himfelf,  and  had  fcarcely  ftrength  to  reaclv 
his  hole  before  he  died.  The  old  one,  who  thought 
it  much  better  to  deny  his  appetite  for  the  prefcnt, 
and  lay  up  provifion  for  the  future,  returnc  d the 
next  day,  and  was  killed  by  the  Farmer.  ThuS' 
every  age  has  its  peculiar  vice  ; the  young  fuffer 
by  their  infatiable  thirft  after  pleafure ; and  the 
old,  by  their  incorrigible  and  inordinate  avarice. 


FABLE  XLL 

The  conceited  Owh 

AYOUNG  Owl,  having  accidentally  feea> 
himfelf  in  a cryftal  fountain,  conceived  the 
higheft  opinion  of  his  perfonal  perfections.  ’Tis 
time,  faid  be,  that  Hymen  Ihould  give  me  children 
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as  beautiful  as  myfelf,  to  the  glory  of  the  nighty 
and  the  ornament  of  our  groves.  What  pity 
would  it  be,  if  the  race  of  the  moft  accompli/hed 
of  birds  fliould  be  extindf  for  want  of  a mate  ! 
Happy  the  female  who  is  deftined  to  fpend  her  life 
with  me  ! Full  of  thefe  felf* approving  thoughts, 
he  intreated  the  Crow  to  propofe  a match  betweea 
him  and  the  royal  daughter  of  the  Eagle.  Do  you 
imagine,  faid  the  Crow,  that  the  noble  Eagle,; 
whofe  pride  it  is  to  gaze  on  the  brighteft  of  the 
heavenly  luminaries,  will  confent  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  you,  who  cannot  fomuch  as  open  your 
eyes  whilRit  is  day-light?  But  the  felf- conceited* 
Owl  was  deaf  to  all  that  his  friend  could  urge;, 
who,  after  much  perfuafion,  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  undertake  the  commiffion.  His  ' 
propofal  was  received  in  the  manner  that  might  be 
expedfed  : the  king  of  birds  laughed  him  to  fcorn. 
However,  being  a monarch  of  fome  humour,  he 
ordered  him  to  acquaint  the  Owl,  that  if  he  would 
meet  him  the  next  morning  at  fun-rife  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  (ky,  he  would  confent  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  The  prefurnptuous  Owl 
undertook  to  perform  the  condition  ; but  being 
dazzled  with  the  fun,  and  his  head  growing  giddy, 
he  fell  from  his  height  upon  a rock  ; from  whence 
being  purfued  by  a flight  of  birds,  he  was  glad  at 
laft  to  make  his  efcape  into  the  hollow  of  an  old 
oak  ; where  he  palTed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
that  obfcurity  for  which  Nature  defigned  him. 
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FABLE  XLII. 

The  Fox  and  the  Cat* 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  men  to 
condemn  the  very  fame  actions  in  others, 
which  they  pra£tife  themfelves  whenever-  occafioa 
cfFers* 

A Fox  and  a Cat  having  made  a party  to  travel 
together,  beguiled  the  tedioufnefs  of  their  journey 
by  a variety  of  philofophical  converfations*  Of 
all  the  moral  virtues,  exclaimed  Reynard,  mercy 
is  fare  the  pobleft  ! What  fay  you,  my  fage  friencL 
is  it  not  fo  f Undoubtedly,  replied  the  Cat,  witn 
a moft  demure  countenance;  nothing  is  more  be- 
coming, in  a creature  of  any  fenhbility,  than  a 
corapafTionate  difpofition.  While  they  were  thus 
moralizing,  and  mutually  complimenting  eaclv 
other  on  the  wifdom  of  their  refpeftive  refiedtions, 
a Wolf  darted  out  from  a wood  upon  a flock  of 

Sheep, 
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Sheep,  which  were  feeding  in  an  adjacent  meadow  > 
and  without  being  in  the  leaft  affedled  by  th^ 
moving  lamentations  of  a poor  Lamb,  devoured  it 
before  their  eyes.  Horrible  cruelty  ! exclaimed 
the  Cat ; why  does  he  not  feed  on  vermin,  inftead 
of  making  his  barbarous  meals  on  fuch  innocent 
creatures  ? Reynard  agreed  with  his  friend  in  the 
ol>fervation ; to  which  he  added  feveral  very  pa- 
thetic remarks  on  the  odioufnefs  of  a fanguinary 
temper.  Their  indignation  was  rifing  in  its  warmth 
and  zeal,  v/hen  they  arrived  at  a little  cottage  by 
the  way-fide ; where  the  tender-hearted  Reynard 
immediately  call  his  eye  upon  a fine  Cock  that 
was  ftrutting  about  the  yard.  And  now,  adieu 
moralizing  : he  leaped  over  the  pales,  and  without 
any  fort  of  fcruple,  demolifhed  his  prize  in  an  in- 
ftant.  In  the  mean  while,  a plump  Moufe,  which 
ran  out  of  the  ftable,  totally  put  lo  flight  our  Cat’s 
philofophy,  who  fell  to  the  repaft  without  the 
leaft  commiieratioui. 


G 6 
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T^he  two  Horfes*^ 

TWO  Horfes  were  travelling  the  road  toge- 
ther \ one  loaded  with  a fack  of  flour,  the 
other  with  a fum  of  money.  The  latter,  proud  of 
his  fplendid  burthen,  toiled  up  his  head  with  an. 
air  of  confeious  fuperiority,  and  every  now  and 
then  caft  a look  of  contempt  upon  his  humble 
companion..  In  paifing  through  a wood,,  they  were 
met  by  a gang  of  highwaymen,  who  immediately 
feized  upon  the  Horfe  that  was  carrying  the  trea- 
fure  : but  the  fpirited  Steed  not  being  altogether 
difpofed  to  ftand  fo  quietly  as  was  neceflary  for 
their  purpofe,.  they  beat  him  moft  unmercifully, 
and  after  plundering  him  of  his  boafted  load,  left 
him  to  lament  at  his  leifure  the  cruel  bruifes  he  had 
received.^  Friend,  faid  his  defpifed  companion  to 
him,  who  had  now  reafon  to  triumph  in  his  turn, 
diftinguifhed  polls  are  often  dangerous  tothofe  who 
pofiefs  them  : if  you  had  ferved  a Miller,  as  I do, 
you  might  have  travelled  the  road  unmolefted. 

FABLE  XLIV. 
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FABLE  XLIV. 


The  Dove  and  the  Ant. 

WE  {hould  be  always  ready  to  do  good  offices^ 
even  to  the  meaneft  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ; as  there  is  no  one  to  whofe  affiftance  we 
may  not,  upon  fome  occafion  or  other,  be  greatly 
indebted. 

A Dove  was  Tipping  from  the  banks  of  a rivulet, 
when  an  Ant,  who  was  at  the  fame  time  trailing  a 
grain  of  corn  along  the  edge  of  the  brook,  inad- 
vertently fell  in.  The  Dove  obferving  the  help- 
lefs  infedl  ftruggling  in  vain  to  reach  the  fliore, 
was  touched  with  companion  ; and  plucking  a 
blade  of  grafs,  dropped  it  into  the  ftream  \ by 
means  of  which  the  poor  Ant,  like  a fliip-wrecked 
failor  upon  a plank,  got  fafe  to  land.  She  had 
fcarcely  arrived  there,  when  {he  perceived  a Fowler 
juft  going  to  difcharge  bis  piece  at  her  deliverer  : 
5 wpon 
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upon  which  flie  inflantly  crept  up  his  foot  and 
flung  him  on  the  ankle,.  The  Sportfman  ftarting, 
occafioned  a ruftling  among  the  boughs,  which, 
alarmed  the  Dove,  who  immediately  fprung  up, 
and  by  that  means  efcaped'the  danger  with  which- 
ihe  was  threatened. 


F A B L E 

Tbe  Parrots 


A CERTAIN  widower.  In  order  to  amufe 
his  folitary  hours,„and  in  fome  meafure  fup^ 
ply  the  converfation  of  his  departed  helpmate  of 
loquacious  memory,  determined  to  purchafe  a 
Parrot.  With  this  view  he  applied  to  a dealer  in 
birds,  v/ho  fliewed  him  a large  colledlion  of  Par- 
rots of  various  kinds.  Whilft  they  were  exer^ 
cifing  their  talkative  talents  before  him,  one  re- 
peating the  cries  of  the  town,  another  afking  for 
a cup  of  fack,  and  a third  bawling  out  for  a 

coach^ 
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coach,  he  obferved  a green  Parrot,  perched  in  a 
thoughtful  manner  at  a diftance  upon  the  foot  of  a 
table  ; And  fo  you,  my  grave  gentleman,  faid  he, 
are  quite  filent.  To  which  the  Parrot  replied, 
like  a philofophical  bird,  ‘‘  I think  the  more.’^ 
Pleafed  with  this  fenfible  anfwer,  our  widower 
immmediately  paid  down  his  price,  and  took  home 
the  bird,  conceiving  great  things  from  a creature 
who  had  given  fo  ftriking  a fpecimen  of  his  parts. 
But  after  having  inftrudled  him  during  a whole 
month,  he  found,  to  his  great  difappointment,, 
that  he  could  get  nothing  more  from  him  than  the 
fatiguing  repetition  of  the  fame  dull  fentencc,, 
I think  the  more/*  I find,  faid  he,  in  great 
wrath,  that  thou  art  a moft  invincible  fool  : and 
ten  times  more  a fool  was  I,  for  having  formed  a 
favourable  opinion  of  thy  abilities  upon  no  better 
foundation  than  an  affected  folemnity. 


FABLE  XLVr, 
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FABLE  XLVL- 


T^he  Cat  and  the  Bat* 

A GAT  having  devoured  her  mafter’s  favourite 
Bulfinch,  overheard  him  threatening  to  put 
her  to  death  the  moment  he  could  find  her.  In 
this  diftrefs  (he  preferred  a prayer  to  Jupiter; 
vowing,  if  he  would  deliver  her  from  her  prefent 
danger,  that  never  while  flie  lived  v/ould  fhe  eat 
another  Bird.  Not  long  afterwards,  a Bat  moft 
invitingly  flew  into  the  room  where  Pufs  was 
purring  in  the  window.  The  queftion  was,  how  to 
z£i  upon  fo  tempting  an  occafion  ? Her  appetite 
prefied  hard  on  one  fide;  and  her  vow  threw  fome 
Icruples  in  her  way  on  the  other.  At  length  fhe 
hit  upon  a moft  convenient  diftin<ftion  to  remove 
all  difficulties,  by  determining  that  as  a Bird  in- 
deed it  was  unlawful  prize,  but  as  a Moufe  flie 
might  very  confcientioufly  eat  it;  and  accordingly, 
without  further  debate,  fell  to  the  repaft. 


Thus 
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Thus  it  is  that  men  are  apt  to  impofe  upon  them- 
felves  by  vain  and  groundlefs  diftindtions,  when 
confcience  and  principle  are  at  variance  with  inte- 
reft  and  inclination. 


FABLE  XLVII. 


The  two  Lizards.^ 

AS  two  Lizards  were  bafking  under  a foutb 
wall.  How  contemptible,  faid  one  of  them, 
is  our  condition  ! We  exift,  ’tis  true,  but  that  is 
all  ; for  we  hold  no  fort  of  rank  in  the  creation, 
and  are  utterly  unnoticed  by  the  world.  Curfed 
obfcurity  ! Why  was  1 not  rather  born  a Stag,  to 
range  at  large,  the  pride  and  glory  of  fome  royal 
fofeft  ? It  happened,  that  in  the  midft  of  thefe 
unjuft  murmurs,  a pack  of  Hounds  was  heard  in 
full  cry  after  the  very  creature  he  was  envying, 
who  being  quite  fpent  with  the  chace,  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  Dogs,  in  fight  of  our  two  Lizards. 
And  is  this  the  lordly  Stag,  whofe  place  in  the 

creation 
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creation  you  wjfh  to  hold  ? faid  the  wifer  Lizard  to 
bis  complaining  friend  : Let  his  fad  fate  teach  you  : 
to  blefs  Providence  for  placing  you  in  that  humble  ‘ 
fituacion,  which  fecures  you  from  the  dangers  of  a . 
more  elevated  rank.. 


F A B L E XLVIIL 


Jupker  's  Lottery^ 

JUPITER,  in  order  to  pleafe  mankind,  df— 
refted  Mercury  to  give  notice  that  he  had  efta- 
blifhed  a Lottery,  in  which  there  were  no  blanks 
and  that,  amongft  a variety  of  other  valuable 
chances,.  Wifdom  was  the  higheft  prize*  It  was 
Jupiter’s  command,  that  in  this  Lottery  fome  of 
the  gods  fhould  alfo  become  adventurers.  The 
tickets  being  difpofed  of,  and  the  wheels  placed'. 
Mercury  was  employed  to  prefide  at  the  drawing. 

It  happened  that  the  beft  prize  fell  to  Minerva : v 

upon  which  a general  murmur  ran  through  tivfe 

affembly,. 
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affembly,  and  hints  were  thrown  out  that  Jupiter 
had  ufed  fome  unfair  practices  to  fecure  this  defir- 
a'ble  lot  to  his  daughter.  Jupiter,  that  he  might 
at  once  both  punifli  and  filence  thefe  impious  cla- 
mours of  the  human  race,  prefented  them  with 
Folly  in  the  place  of  Wifdom  , with  which  they 
went  away  perfeilly  well  contented.  And  from 
that  time  the  greateft  Foois  have  always  looked 
upon  themfelves  as  the  wifeft  men. 


FABLE  XLIX- 

The  liUgiQUS  CatSf,. 


TW  O Cats  having  ftolen  fome  cheefe,  could 
not  agree  about  dividing  their  prize.  In 
order  therefore  to  fettle  the  difpute,  they  confented 
to  refer  the  matter  to  a Monkey..  The  propofed 
arbitrator  very  readily  accepted  the  office,  and 
producing  a balance,  put  a part  into  each  fcale. 
Let  me  fee,’’  faid  he,  ay — this  lump  out- 

weighs 
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weighs  the  other  and  immediately  bdt  off*  a 
confiderable  piece^  in  order  to  reduce  it,  he  ob- 
ferved,  to  an  equilibrium.  The  oppofite  fcale  was- 
now  become  the  heavieft  j which  afforded  out  con- 
feientious  judge  an  additional  reafon  for  a fecond- 
mouthful.  Hold^  hold,  faid  the  two  Cats,  who 
began  to  be  alarmed  for  the  event,  give  us  our  re- 
fpecHve  {hareSy  ai^d  we  are  fatisfied.  If  ym  are  fa- 
tisfied,  returned  the  Monkey,  Juffice  is  not : a cafe 
of  this  intricate  nature  is  by  no  means  fofoon  de-* 
termined'.  Upon  which  he  continued  to  nibble 
iirlt  one  piece,  and  then  the  other,  till  the  poor 
Cats,  feeing  their  cheefe  gradually  diminiihing,  in- 
treated  him  to  give  himfelf  no  farther  trouble,  but 
deliver  to  them  w’hat  remained.  Notfb  faff,  I be- 
feech  youy  friends,  replied  the  Monkey  j we  owe 
juffice  toourfelves  as  well  as  to  you  : what  remains 
is  due  to  me  in  right  of  my  office#  Upon  which 
be  crammed  the  whole  into  his  mouth,  and  witk 
great  gravity  difmiffed  the  court.. 


FABLE  L. 
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The  iwo  Dogs. 


Hasty  and  inconfiderate  connecHons  are 
generally  attended  with  great  di fad-vantages  : 
and  much  of  every  man’s  good  or  ill  fortune  de- 
pends upon  the  choice  he  makes  of  his  friends. 

A good-natured  Spaniel  overtook  a furly  Maf- 
tifF,  as  he  was  travelling  upon  the  high  road. 
Tray,  although  an  entire  ftranger  to  Tyger,  very 
civilly  accofted  him:;  and  if  it  would  be  no  inter- 
ruption, he  /aid,  he  fhould  be  glad  to  bear  him 
company  on  his  way.  Tyger,  who  happened  not 
<0  be  altogether  in  fo  growling  a mood  as  ufual^ 
accepted  the  propofal ; and  they  very  amicably 
purfued  their  journey  together.  In  the  midft  of 
their  converfation  they  arrived  at  the  next  vil- 
Jage,  where  Tyger  began  to  difplay  his  malignant 
'difpofition,  by  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  every 
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Dog  he  met.  The  Villagers  immediately  fallieci 
forth  with  great  indignation  to  refeue  their  refpec^ 
tive  favourites  ; and  falling  upon  our  two  friends 
without  diftin6lionj  or  mercy,  poor  Tray  was  moft 
cruelly  treated,  for  no  other  reafon  but  his  being 
found  in  bad  company. 


FABLE  LI. 
Death  and  Cupid* 


JUPITER  fent  forth  Death  and  Cupid  to 
travel  round  the  world,  giving  each  of  them 
a bow  in  his  hand,  and  a quiver  of  arrows  at  his 
back.  It  was  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Difpofer  of 
all  events,  that  the  arrows  of  Love  fliould  only 
wound  the  young,  in  order  to  fupply  the  decays 
of  mortal  men  ^ and  thofe  of  Death  were  to  ftrike 
old-age,  and  free  the  world  from  an  ufelefs  charge* 
Our  travellers,  being  one  day  extremely  fatigued 

with 
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with  their  journey,  refted  themfelvres  under  the 
covert  of  a wood,  and  throwing  down  their  ar- 
rows in  a promifeuous  manner,  they  both  fell 
faft  afleep.  They  had  not  repofed  themfelves 
long,  before  they  were  awakened  by  a fudden 
noife  ; when  feaftiLy  gathering  up  their  arms,  each 
in  a con fufion  took  by  miftake  fome  of  the  darts 
that  belonged  to  the  other.  By  this  means,  it 
frequently  happened  that  Death  vanquifhed  the 
young,  and  Cupid  fiibdued  the  old,  Jupiter  ob- 
lerved  the  error,  but  did  not  think  proper  to  re- 
drefs  it;  forefeeing  that  fome  good  might  arife 
from  their  unlucky  exchange.  And,  in  fa£l, 
if  men  were  wife,  they  would  learn  from  this 
jniftake  to  be  apprehenfive  of  Death  in  their  youth, 
and  to, guard  againft  the  amorous  ^allions  in  theli; 
®Id  age. 


FABLE  LIL 


F A B L E LIL 
T^he  Mock-hird» 

There  is  a certain  bird  In  tke  Weft- 
Indies,  which  has  the  faculty  of  mimicking 
the  notes  of  every  other  fongfter,  without  being 
able  himfelf  to  add  any  original  ftrains  to  the 
concert.  As  one  of  thefe  Mock-birds  was  dif- 
playing  his  talent  of  ridicule  among  the  branches 
of  a venerable  wood  : ’Tis  very  well,  faid  a little 
warbler,  fpeaking  in  the  name  of  all  the  reft,  we 
grant  you  that  our  mufic  is  not  without  its  faults  : 
but  why  will  you  not  favour  us  with  a ftrain  of 
your  own  f 
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FABLE  LIII. 


The  Sf  e5iacles. 

HOW  flrangely  all  mankind  differ  in  their  opi- 
nions ! and  how  ftrongly  each  is  attached  to 
his  own  ! 


Jupiter  one  day,  enjoying  himfelf  over  a bowl 
of  nedtar,  and  in  a merry  humour,  determined  to 
make  mankind  a prefent.  Momus  was  appointed 
to  convey  it  to  them  ; who  mounted  on  a rapid 
car,  was  prefen tly  on  earth.  Come  hither,  fays 
he,  ye  happy  mortals;  great  Jupiter  has  opened 
for  your  benefit  bis  all-gracious  hands.  ’Tis  true, 
he  made  you  fomewhat  fhort-fighted,  but  to  re- 
medy that  inconvenience,  behold  how  he  has  fa- 
voured you  ! So  faying,  he  unloofed  his  portman- 
teau, when  an  infinite  number  of  Spectacles 
tumbled  out,  and  were  picked  up  by  the  crowd 
with  all  the  eagernefs  imaginable.  There  were 

H enough 
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enough  for  all,  every  man  had  his  pair.  But  It 
was  foon  found  that  thefe  Spe6lacles  did  not  re- 
prefent  objedts  to  all  mankind  alike  : for  one  pair 
was  purple,  another  blue  ; one  was  white,  and 
another  black  : fome  of  the  glafles  were  red,  fome 
green,  and  fome  yellow.  In  fliort,  there  were  of 
all  manner  of  colours,  and  every  fliadc  of  colour. 
However,  notwith {landing  this  diverfity,  every  man 
was  charmed  with  his  own,  as  believing  it  the 
trueft  ; and  enjoyed  in  opinion  all  the  fatisfadion 
of  reality. 


FABLES. 


FABLES. 


BOOK  III. 

NEWLY  INVENTED. 
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The  Red-hreaft  and  the  Sparrow, 


AS  a Red-breaft  was  finging  on  a tree  by  the 
fide  of  2 ri:ra]  cottage,  a Sparrow  perched 
upon  the  thatch,  took  occafion  thus  to  reprimand 
him  : and  doft  thou^  faid  he,  with  thy  dull  au- 
tumnal note,  prefume  to  emulate  the  Birds  of 
Spring?  Can  thy  weak  warblings  pretend  to  vie 
with  the  fprightly  accents  of  the  Thrufli  and  the^ 
Blackbird  ? with  the  various  melody  of  the  Lark 
or  the  Nightingale  ? whom  other  birds,  far  thy 
fuperiors,  have  been  long  content  to  admire  in 
filence.  Judge  with  candour  at  lead,  replied  the 
Robin,  nor  impute  thofe  efforts  to  ambition  folely, 
which  may  fometimes  flow  from  Love  of  the  Art, 
I reverence  indeed,  but  by  no  means  envy,  the 
birds  whofe  fame  has  flood  the  teftof  ages.  Their 
fongs  have  charmed  both  hill  and  dale;  but  their 
feaion  is  pafl,  and  their  throats  are  fllcnt.  I feel 

H 3 not. 
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not,  however,  the  ambition  to  furpafs  or  equal 
them  I my  efforts  are  of  a much  humbler  nature  5 
2nd  I may  furely  hope  for  pardon,  while  I endea- 
vour to  chc-r  thefe  forfakcn  valleys,  by  an  attempt 
Xo  imitate  the  Jirains  1 love. 


FABLE  II. 

tvjQ  Bees^ 


ON  a fine  morning  in  May,  two  Bees,  fet  for- 
ward in  queft  of  Honey  5 the  one  wife  and 
temperate,  the  other  carelefs  and  extravagant. 
They  focn  arrived  at  a garden  enriched  with  aro- 
matic herbs,  the  moft  fragrant  flowers,  and  the 
moft  delicious  fruits.  They  regaled  themfelves  for 
a time  on  the  various  dainties  that  W’ere  fpread  be- 
fore them  : the  one  loading  his  thigh  at  intervals, 
with  provifions  for  the  hive  againft  the  diftant  win- 
ter ; the  other,  revelling  in  fweets  without  regard 
to  any  thing  but  his  prefent  gratification.  At 

length 
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length  they  found  a wide-mouthed  phial,  that 
hung  beneath  the  bough  of  a peach-tree,  filled' 
with  Honey  ready  tempered,  and  expofed  to  their 
tafte  in  the  moft  alluring  manner.  The  thought- 
lefs  Epicure^  fpite  of  all  his  fr  iend’s  remonftrances, 
plunged  headlong  into  the  veffel,  refolving  to  in- 
dulge himfelf  in  all  the  pleafures  of  fenfuality. 
The  Pbilofopher.,  on  the  other  hand,  fipped  a little 
with  caution,  but  being  fufpicious  of  danger,  flev/ 
off*  to  fruits  and  flowers  ; where,  by  the  modera- 
tion of  his  meals,  he  improved  his  relifh  for  the 
true  enjoyment  of  them.  In  the  evening,  how- 
ever, he  called  upon  his  friend,  to  enquire  whe- 
ther he  would  return  to  the  hive  5 but  found  him 
furteited  in  fweets,  v/hich  he  was  as  unable  to 
leave  as  to  enjoy.  Clogged  in  his  wings,  enfeebled 
in  his  feet,  and  his  whole  frame  totally  enervated, 
he  was  but  juft  able  to  bid  his  friend  adieu,  and  to- 
lament  wita  his  lateft  breath,  that  though  a tafte 
of  pleafure  might  quicken  the  relifh  of  life,  an 
tinreftrained  indulgence  is  inevkabk  deftrucfioiu 


H.4,^ 
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FABLE  III. 

T*he  Diamond  and  the  Glovj^worm* 


Adi  A M ON D happened  to  fall  from  the 
folita-ire  of  a young  lady,  as  (he  was  walk- 
ing one  evening  on  a terrace  in  the  garden.  A 
Glow-worm,  who  had  beheld  it  fparkle  in  its 
defcent,  foon  as  the  gloom  of  night  had  eclipfed 
its  luftre,  began  to  mock  and  to  infult  it.  Art 
thou  that  wondrous  thing,  that  vaunteft  of  thy  pro- 
digious brightnefs  ? Where  now  is  all  thy  boafted 
brilliancy  i Alas,  in  evil  hour  has  fortune  thrown 
thee  within  the  reach  of  my  fuperior  blaze.  Con- 
ceited infedl,  replied  the  Gem,  that  oweft  thy 
feeble  glimmer  to  the  darknefs  that  furrounds  thee  ; 
know,  my  luftre  bears  the  teft  of  day,  and  even  de- 
rives its  chief  advantage  from  that  diftinguifliing 
light,  which  difcovers  thee  to  be  no  more  than  a 
dmk  and  paltry  Worm# 


FABLE  IV 


FABLE  IV. 

7he  Ojirich  and' the  Pelican. 

The  O'ftrich  one  day  met  the  Pelican,  and 
obferving  her  breaft  all  bloody,  Good  God  ! 
fays  (he  to  her,  what  is  the  matter  ? What  acci- 
dent has  befallen  you  ? You  certainly  have  been 
feized  by  fonie  favage  beaft  of  prey,  and  have  with 
difficulty  efcaped  from  his  mercilefs  claws.  Do 
not  be  furprized,  friend,  replied  the  Pelican  ; no 
iuch  accident,  nor  indeed  any  thing  more  than 
common^  hath  h'appened  to  me.  I have  only  been 
engaged  in  my  ordinary  employment  of  tending 
my  neft,  of  feeding  my  dear  little  ones,  and  nou- 
rifhing  them  with  the  vital  blood  from  my  bofom. 
Your  anfwer,  returned  the  Oftrich,  aftoniflies  me 
ftill  more  than  the  horrid  figure  you  make.  What ! 
is  this  your  pradlice,  to  tear  your  own  flefh,  to 
fpill  your  own  blood,  and  to  facrifice  yourfelf  in 
this  cruel  manner  to  the  importunate  cravings  of 
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your  young  ones  ? I know  not  which  to  pity  moft, 
your  mifery,  or  your  folly.  Be  adlvifed  by  me  , 
have  fome  regard  for  yourfelf;  and  leave  off  this 
barbarous  cuftom  of  mangling  your  own  body  ; 
as  for  your  children,  commit  them  to  the  care  of 
Providence,  and  make  yourfelf  quite  eafy  about 
them.  My  example  may  be  of  ufe  to  you  : I lay 
my  eggs  upon  the  ground,  and  juft  cover  them 
lightly  over  with  fand  : if  they  have  the  good 
duck  to  efcape  being  cruflied  by  the  tread  of  Man 
or  Bcaft,  the  warmth  of  the  Sun  broods  upon,  and 
hatches  them;  and  in  due  time  my  young  ones 
come  forth.  I leave  them  to  be  nurfed  by  Nature, - 
and  foftered  by  the  elements ; I give  myfelf  no 
trouble  about  them,  and  I neither  know  nor  care 
what  becomes  of  them.  Unhappy  wretch,  fays 
the  Pelican,  who  art  hardened  againft  thy  off- 
fpring,  and  through  want  of  natural  afFe£Hon  ren- 
dereft  thy  travail  fruitless  to  thyfelf  ! who  knoweft 
not  the  fweets  of  a parents  anxiety,  the  tender 
delight  of  a mother’s  fufferings  ! It  is  not  I,  but 
thou  that  art  cruel  to  thy  own  flefh.  Thy  in- 
fenfibility  may  exempt  thee  from  a temporary  in- 
convenience, and  an  inconfiderable  pain  ; but  at 
the  fame  time  it  makes  thee  inattentive  to  a moft 
neceffary  duty,  and  incapable  of  relifhing  the 
plcafure  that  attends  it : a pleafure,  the  moft  ex- 
quifite  that  Nature  hath  indulged  to  us  ; in  which 
pain  itfelf  is  fwallowed  up  and  loft,  or  only  ferves 
to  heighten  the  enjoymentt 


FABLE  V. 


FABLE  V. 

The  Hounds  in  Couples* 

A HUNTS  MAN  was  leading  forth  his 
Hounds  one  morning  to  the  chace^  and 
had  linked  feveral  of  the  young  Dogs  in  Couples, 
to  prevent  their  following  every  fcent,  and  h ant- 
ing diforderly,  as  their  own  inclinations  and  Lncy 
Ihould  diredl  them.  Among  others,  it  was  tlie 
fate  of  Jowler  and  Vixen  to  be  thus  yoked  toge- 
ther. Jo\^ler  and  Vixen  were  both  young  and 
unexperienced;  but  had  for  ibme  time  been  con- 
ftant  companions,  and  feemed  co  have  eiuertained 
a great  fondnefs  for  each  other;  they  ufed  to  be 
perpetually  playing  together,  and  in  any  quarrel 
that  h'appened,  alv/ays  took  one  another’s  part  ; 
it  might  have  been  expected  th  refore,  that  it 
would  not  be  difagreeable  to  tnem.to  be  ilill  more 
eloLly  united  However,  in  tadt,  it  proven  other- 
wife  : they  had  not  been  long  joined  togetner  be- 
fore both  parties  Vvere  obferved  to  exprefs  uneafi- 
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aiefs  at  their  prefent  fituation.  DifFerent  incH-' 
nations  and  oppofite  wills  began  to  difeover  and  to 
exert  themfelves  : if  one  chofe  to  go  this  way> 
the  other  was  as  eager  to  take  the  contrary  ; if 
one  was  preffing  forward^,  the  other  was  fure  to 
lag  behind  ; Vixen  pulled  back  Jowler^  and  Jow- 
ler  dragged  along  Vixen  : Jowler  growled  at 
Vixen,  and  Vixen  fnapped  at  Jowler  : till  at  laft 
it  came  to  a downright  quarrel  between  thera; 
and  Jowler  treated  Vixen  in  a very  rough  and  un- 
generous manner,  without  any  regard  to  the  in- 
feriority of  her  ftrength,,  or  the  tendernefs  of  her 
fex.  As  they  were  thus  continually  vexing  and 
tormenting  one  another,  an  old  Hound,  who  had 
obferved  all  that  pafled,  came  up  to  them,,  and 
thus  reproved  them  : What  a couple  of" filly 

Puppies  you  are,  to  be  perpetually  worrying  your- 
felves  at  this  rate  ! ■ What  hinders  your  going  on 
peaceably  and  quietly  together  ?*  Cannot  you  com- 
promife  the  matter  between  you  by  each  confult^ 
ing  the  other’s  inclination  a little  ? at  leaft,  try. 
to  make  a virtue  of  neceffity,  and  fubmit  to  what, 
you  cannot  remedy  : you  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
chain,  but  you  may  make  it  fit  cafy.  upon  you.  I 
am  an  old  Dog,  and  let  my  age  and  experience 
inftruft  you  : when  I was  in  the  fame  circum-- 
ftances  with  you,  I foon  founds  that  thwarting; 
my  companion  was  only  tormenting  myfelf ; and. 
my  yoke-fellow  happily  came  into  the  fame  way 
of  thinking.  We  endeavoured  to  join  in  the  fame 
purfuits,  and  to  follow  one  another’s  inclinations  ; 
and  fo  we  jogged  on  together, not  only  with  eafe  and- 
quiet,  but  with  comfort  and  pleafure.  We  found 
by  experience,  that  mutual  compliance  not  only 
compen fates  for  liberty,  but  is  even  attended  with 
a fatisfadion  and  delight,  beyond  what  liberty  it- 
felf  can  give.” 

FABLE  VL 
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FABLE  VL. 


T'he  Mifer  and  the  Magpye, 

AS  a Mifer  fat  at  his  defk,  counting  over  his 
heaps  of  gold,  a Magpye,  eloped  from  his 
cage,  picked  up  a guinea,  and  hopped  away  \vith> 
it.  The  Mifer,  who  never  failed  to  count  his- 
money  over  a fecond  time,  immediately  miffed  the 
piece,  and  rifing  up  from  his  feat  in  the  utmoft 
confternation,  obferved  the  felon  hiding  it  in  a 
crevice  of  the  floor.  And  art  thou,  cried  he,  that 
worft  of  thieves,  who  haft  robbed  me  of  my  gold, 
without  the  plea  of  neceffity,  and  without  regard 
to  its  proper  ufe  ? but  thy  life  fhall  atone  for  fo 
prepofterous  a villainy.  Soft  words,  good  mafter, 
quoth  the  Magpye.  Have  I then  injured  you  in 
any  other  fenfe  than  you  defraud  the  public  ? and 
am  I not  ufing  your  money  in  the  fame  manner 
you  do  yourfelf  ? If  I muft  lofe  my  life  for  hiding 
a fingle  guinea,  what  do  you,  1 pray,  deferve, 
who  fecrcte  fo  many  thoufands  ? 

FABLE  VII. 


FABLE  VIL 

7he  Senjit IV e- Plant  and  the  Thijlle. 

At  FI  I S T L E happened  to  fprin^  up  very 
near  to  a Senfitive-Plant.  The  former  ob- 
ferving  the  extreme  bafhfulnefs  and  delicacy  of  the 
latter,  addrefled  her  in  the  following  manner.  Why 
are  you  fo  modeft  and  referved,  my  good  neigh- 
bour, as  to  withdraw  your  leaves  at  the  approach 
of  ftrangers  ? Why  do  you  fiirinic  as  if  you  were 
afraid,  from  the  touch  of  every  hand  ? Take 
example  and  advice  from  me  : If  I liked  not  their 
familiarity,  1 would  make  them  keep  their  diltance, 
nor  fhould  any  faucy  finder  provoke  me  unre- 
venged. Our  tempers  and  qualities,  replied  the 
other,  are  widely  different : 1 have  neither  the 
ability  nor  inclination  to  give  offence  : you,  it 
feems,  are  by  no  means  dcitituce  of  e;ther.  My 
deln..  is  to  live  peaceably  in  the  ftation  wherein  I 
was  placed  ; and  tho'  my  humility  may  now  and 

then 
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then  caufe  me  a moment’s  uneafinefs,  it  tends  on 
the  whole  to  preferve  my  tranquillity.  The  cafe 
is  otherwife  with  you,  whofe  irritable  temper,  and 
revengeful  difpofition,  will  probably,,  one  time  or 
other,  be  the  caufe  of  your  deftruftion.  While 
they  were  thus  arguing  the  point,  the  Gardener 
came  with  his  little  fpaddle,  in  order  to  lighten  the 
earth  round  the  ftem  of  the  Senfitive-Plant  j but 
perceiving  the  Thiflle,  he  thrufts  his  inftrument 
thro’  the  root  of  it,  and  tolled  it  out  of  his  garden. 


FABLE  VIII. 


T*he  Poet  and  the  Death-watch* 

I 

AS  a Poet  fat  in  his  clofet,  feafting  his  imagi- 
nation on  the  hopes  of  Fame  and  Immor- 
tality, he  was  ftartled  on  a hidden  with  the  omi- 
nous found  of  a Death-watch.  Flowever,  imme- 
diately recolledling  himfelf — Vain  infeft,  faid  he, 
ceafe  thy  impertinent  forebodings,  fuliicient  in- 
deed 
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deed  to  frighten  the  weaknefs  of  women,  or  of  | 
children  ; but  far  beneath  the  notice  of  a Poet  and  | 
Philofopher.  As  for  me,  whatever  accident  may 
threaten  my  life,  my  fame,  fpite  of  thy  prognof- 
tics,  fhall  live  to  future  ages.  It  may  be  fo,  re- 
plied the  infe6t : I find  at  leaft,  thou  hadft  rather  . 

liften  to  the  Maggot  in  thy  head,  than  to  the  \ 

Worm  beneath  thy  table:  but  know,  that  the 
fuggeftions  of  Vanity  are  altogether  as  deceitful  | 
as  thofe  of  Superftition. 


FABLE  IX. 

Pythagoras  and  the  Critic* 

PYTHAGORAS  was  one  day  very  ear- 
neftly  engaged  in  taking  an  exa6l  meafure  of 
the  length  of  the  Olympic  courfe.  One  of  thofe 
conceited  Critics  who  aim  at  every  thing,  and  are 
ready  to  interpofe  with  their  opinion  upon  all  fub- 
jedsj  happened  tube  prefent  3 and  could  not  help 

fmiling 
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fmiling  to  himfelf  to  fee  the  Philofopher  fo  employ- 
ed, and  to  obferve  what  great  attention  and  pains  he 
bellowed  upon  fuch  abufinefs.  And  pray,  fays  he, 
accofting  Pythagoras,  may  I prefume  to  afk  with 
what  deiign  you  have  given  yourfelf  this  trouble? 
Of  that,  replied  the  Philofopher,  I fhall  very  rea- 
dily inform  you.  We  are  alTured,  that  Hercules, 
when  he  inftituted  the  Olympic  games,  himfelf  laid 
out  this  courfe  by  meafure,  and  determined  it  to  the 
length  of  fix  hundred  feet,  meafuring  it  by  the 
ftandard  of  his  own  foot.  Now  by  taking  an  ex- 
aft  meafure  of  this  fpace,  and  feeing  how  much  it 
exceeds  the  meafure  of  the  fame  number  of  feet  now 
in  ufe,  we  can  find  how  much  the  foot  of  Hercules, 
and  in  proportion  his  whole  ftature,  exceeded  that 
of  the  prefent  generation.  A very  curious  fpecu- 
lation,  fays  the  Critic,  and  of  great  ufe  and  impor- 
tance, no  doubt  ! And  fo  you  will  demonftrate  to 
us,  that  the  bulk  of  this  fabulous  Hero  was  equal 
to  his  extravagant  enterprifes  and  his  marvellous 
exploits.  And  pray.  Sir,  what  may  be  the  refult 
of  your  enquiry  at  laft  ? I fuppofe,  you  can  now 
tell  me  exaftly  to  a hair’s  breadth,  how  tall  Her- 
cules was.  The  refult  of  my  enquiry,  replied 
the  Philofopher,  is  this  ; and  it  is  a concfufion  of 
greater  ufe  and  importance  than  you  feem  to  ex- 
peft  from  it ; that  if  you  will  always  eftimate  the 
labours  of  the  Philofopher,  the  defigns  of  the 
Patriot,  and  the  aftions  of  the  Hero,  by  theftandari 
of  your  own  narrow  conceptions,  you  will  ever  be 
greatly  miftaken  in  your  judgment  concerning 
them. 


FABLE  X. 
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F A B L E X. 

The  Bear* 

A BEAR,  who  was  bred  in  the  favage  defarts 
of  Siberia,  had  an  inclination,  to  fee  the 
world.  He  travelled  from  foreft  to  foreft,  and  from 
one  kingdom  to  another,  making  many  profound; 
obfervations  in  his  way.  Among  the  reft  of  his 
cxcurfions,  he  came  by  accident  into  a farmer’s 
yard,  where  he  faw  a number  of  poultry  ftanding 
to  drink  by  the  fide  of  a pool.  Obferving  that  at 
every  fip  they  turned  up  their  heads  towards  the 
Iky,  he  could  not  forbear  enquiring  the  reafon  of 
fo  peculiar  a ceremony.  They  told  him,  that  it 
was  by  way  of  returning  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the 
benefits  they  received  ; and  was  indeed  an  ancient 
and  religious  cuftom,  which  they  could  not,  v/ith 
a fafe  confcience,  or  without  impiety,  omit.  Here 
the  Bear  burlt  into  a fit  of  laughter,  at  once  mi- 
snicking  their  geitures,  and  ridiculing  their  fu- 

perftition;^ 


FABLE  .XL 

7he  Stork  and  the  Crowm> 

A STORK  and  a Crow  had  once  a ftrong^ 
contention,  which  of  them  ftood  higheft  in 
the  favour  of  Jupiter.  The  Crow  alledged  his 
(kill  in  omens,  his  infallibility  in  prophecies,  and 
his  great  ufe  to  the  priefts  of  that  deity  in  all  their 
facrihces  and  religious  ceremonies.  The  Stork 
urged  only  his  blamelefs  life,  the  care  he  took  to. 

greferve 


perftition,  in  the  moft  contemptuous  manner* 
On  this,  the  Cock,  with  a fpirit  fuitable  to  the 
boldnefs  of  his  charaftcr,  addreffed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : As  you  are  aftranger.  Sir,  you  per- 
haps may  be  excufed  the  indecency  of  this  beha- 
viour ; yet  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  none 
but  a Bear  would  ridicule  any  religious  ceremonies 
whatfoever,  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  who  believe 
them  of  importance. 
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preferve  his  offspring,  and  the  afliftance  he  lent  I 
his  parents  under  the  infirmities  of  age.  It  hap-  I 
pened,  as  it  generally  does  in  religious  difputes,.  | 
that  neither  of  them  could:  confute  the  other;  fo  ^ii 
they  both  agreed  to  refer  the  decifion  to  Jupiter  \ 
himfelf.  On  their  Joint  application,  the  God  de-  I 
termined  thus  between  them  : Let  none  of  my  i 
creatures  defpair  of  my  regard;  I know  their  1 
■weaknefs  ; I pity  their  errors;  and  whatever  is 
well  meant,  I accept  as  it  was  intended.  Yet 
facrifices  or  ceremonies  are  in  themfelves  of  no 
importance,  and  every  attempt  to  penetrate  the: 
counfels  of  the  Gods  is  altogether  as  vain  as  it  is 
piefumptuous  : but  he  who  pays  to  Jupiter  a juft 
honour  and  reverence,  who  leads  the  moft  tempe- 
rate life,  and  who  does  the  moft  good  in  proportion 
to  his  abilities,  as  he  beft  anfwers  the  end  of  his  I 
creation,  will  alTuredly  ftand  higheft  in  the  favour 
his  Cxeatorr 
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FABLE  XIL 

Echo  and  the  OwL 

The  vain  hear  the  flatteries  of  their  own 
imagination,  and  fancy  them  to  be  the  voice 
of  fame. 

A folemn  Owl,  puffed  up  with  vanity,  fate  re- 
peating her  fcreams  at  midnight,  from  the  hollow 
of  a blafted  oak.  And  whence,  cried  fhe,  pro- 
ceeds this  awful  filence,  iinlefs  it  be  to  favour  my 
fuperior  melody  ? Surely  the  groves  are  huftit  in 
expeftation  of  my  voice,  and  when  I fing,  all 
Nature  liftens.  An  Echo  refounding  from  an  ad- 
jacent rock,  replied  immediately,  all  Nature 
lijftens/’  The  Nightingale,  refiimed  (he,  has 
ufurped  the  fovereignty  by  night  : her  note  in- 
deed is  mufical,  but  mine  is  fweeter  fan  The 
voice  confirming  her  opinion,  replied  again,  is 
fweeter  far.’’  Why  then  am  I diffident,  con-* 

tinned 
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tinued  fhe,  why  do  I fear  to  join  the  tunefal 
choir  ? The  Echo  ftill  flattering  her  vanity,  re- 
peated, join  the  tuneful  choir.”  Roufed  by 
this  empty  phantom  of  encouragement,  flie  on  the 
morrow  mingled  her  hootings  with  the  harmony 
of  the  groves.  But  the  tuneful  Songfters,  difguft- 
ed  with  herno^fe,  and  affronted  by  her  impudence, 
unanimoufly  drove  her  from  their  fociety,  and  ftill 
continue  to  purfue  her  wherever  flie  appears. 


FABLE  XIII. 

Prometheus^ 


PROMETHEUS  formed  man  of  the  fineft 
clay,  and  animated  his  work  with  fire  ftolen 
from  Heaven.  He  endowed  him  with  all  the  fa- 
culties that  are  to  be  found  amongft  the  animal 
creation  : he  gave  him  the  courage  of  the  Lion, 
the  fubtlety  of  the  Fox,  the  providence  of  the 

Ant, 
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Ant,  and  the  induftry  of  the  Bee ; and  he  enabled 
him,  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  underftanding,  to 
fubdue  them  all,  and  to  make  them  fubfervient  to 
his  ufe  and  pleafure.  He  difcovered  to  him  the 
metals  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  (hew- 
ed him  their  feveral  ufes.  He  inftrufted  him  in 
every  thing  that  might  tend  to  cultivate  and  civi- 
lize human  life;  he  taught  him  to  till  the  ground, 
and  to  improve  the  fertility  of  Nature  ; to  build 
houfes,  to  cover  himfelf  with  garments,  and  to  de- 
fend himfelf  againft  the  inclemencies  of  the  air  and 
the  feafons  ; to  compound  medicines  of  falutary 
herbs,  to  heal  wounds,  and  to  cure  difeafes ; to 
conftrudl  (hips,  to  crofs  the  feas,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  every  country  the  riches  of  all.  In  a word, 
he  endued  him  with  fenfe  and  memory,  v/ith  faga- 
city  and  invention,  with  art  and  fcience  ; and  to 
crown  all,  he  gave  him  an  infight  into  futurity. 
But,  alas  ! this  latter  gift,  inftead  of  improving, 
v/holly  deftroyed  the  proper  effedl  of  all  the  foj- 
mer.  Furnifhed  with  all  the  means  and  inftru- 
ments  of  happinefs,  Man  neverthelefs  was  mife- 
rable  : through  the  knowledge  and  dread  of  future 
evil,  he  was  incapable  of  enjoying  prefent  good. 
Prometheus  faw,  and  immediately  refolved  to  reme- 
dy this  inconvenience  : he  effedlually  reftored  Man 
to  a capacity  of  happinefs,  by  depriving  him  of 
prefcicnce^  and  giving  him  hope  in  its  (lead. 


FABLE  XIV. 


FABLE  XIV, 

Momus, 

I ^IS  faid  that  Momus  was  perpetually  blam- 
JL  ing  and  ridiculing  whatever  he  faw.  Even 
the  works  of  the  Gods  them  elves  could  not  efcape 
his  univerfal  cenfure.  The  eyes  of  the  Bull,  he 
faid,  were  fo  placed  by  Jupiter,  that  they  could 
not  direct  his  horns  in  pufhing  at  his  enemies. 
The  houfes  which  Minerva  had  inftrudled  men  to 
build,  were  contrived  fo  very  injudicioufly,  that 
they  could  not  be  removed  from  a bad  neighbour- 
hood, nor  from  any  other  inconvenience.  In 
fhort,  the  frame  of  Man  himfelf  was  in  his  opi- 
nion extremely  defective;  having  no  window  in 
his  bofom  that  might  demonltrate  his  fmcerity,  or 
betray  his  wicked  purpofes,  and  prevent  their  exe- 
cution. Thefe  and  many  other  faults  were  found 
in  the  produdlions  of  Nature;  but  when  he  fur- 
veyed  the  works  of  art,  there  was  no  end  of  his 
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altercations.  Jupiter,  being  refolved  to  try  how 
far  his  malice  would  proceed,  fent  his  daughter 
Venus  to  defire  that  he  would  give  his  opinion  of 
her  beauty.  She  appeared  accordingly  before  the 
churlifli  god,  trembling  at  the  apprehenfion  of  his 
kpown  feverity.  He  examined  her  proporfonS 
with  all  the  rigour  of  an  envious  critic.  But  her 
fhape  and  complexion  were  fo  ftriking,  and  her 
fmiies  and  graces  fo  very  engaging,  that  he  found 
it  impofiible  to  give  the  leaft  colour  to  any  objec- 
tion he  could  make.  Yet  to  (hew  how  hard  male- 
volence will  iLruggle  for  a cavil,  as  fhe  was  retir- 
ing from  his  prefence,  he  begged  fhe  would  ac- 
quaint her  father,  that  whatever  grace  might  be  in 
her  motion,  yet — her  Jlippers  were  too  noify^ 
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FABLE  XV. 

^he  Butterjiy^  the  Snail ^ and  the  Bee, 


Abutter  FLY,  proudly  perched  on  the 
gaudy  leaves  of  a French  Marygold,  v/as 
. feoaiting  the  vail  extent  and  variety  of  his  travels. 
I have  ranged,  faid  he,  over  the  graceful  and  ma- 
jellic  feeneb  of  * Hagley^  and  have  fealled  my  eyes 
w.th  elegance  and  variety  at  f The  Leafoives,  I 
have  wandered  thro’  regions  of  Eglantine  and 
Honey-fuckle,  I have  revelled  in  kifles  on  beds  of 
Violets  and  Cowllips,  and  have  enjoyed  the  deli- 
cious fragrance  of  Rofes  and  Carnations.  In 
fhert,  my  fancy  unbounded,  and  my  flight  un- 
refrained,  I have  vifited  'with  perfeft  freedom  all 
the  flowers  of  the  field  or  garden,  and  mull  be  al- 
lowed to  know  the  world  in  a fuperlative  degree. 

A Snail,  who  hung  attentive  to  his  wonders  on 

* Lord  Lyttelton’s,  Mr,  Shenllone’s. 

3 a cabbage- 
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a cabbage-leaf,  was  firuck  with  admiration  ; and 
concluded  him,  from  all  his  experience,  to  be  the 
wifeft  of  animal  creatures. 

It  happened  that  a Bee  purfued  her  occupation 
on  a neighbouring  bed  of  Marjoram,  and  having 
heard  our  oftentatious  vagrant,  reprimanded  him 
in  this  manner.  Vain,  empty  flutterer,  faid  (he, 
whom  inftru6l:ion  cannot  improve,  nor  experience 
itfelf  enlighten  ! Thou  haft  rambled  over  the 
world  ; wherein  does  thy  knowledge  of  it  confift  ? 
Thou  haft  feen  variety  of  obje£ts  ; what  conclu- 
fions  haft  thou  drawn  from  them  ? Thou  haft  tafted 
of  every  amufement ; haft  thou  extraded  any  thing 
for  ufe  ? I too  am  a traveller : go  and  look  into  my 
hive  ; and  let  my  treafures  intimate  to  thee^  that 
the  end  of  travelling  is  to  colleii:  materials  either 
for  the  ufe  and  emolument  of  private  life,  or  for 
the  advantage  of  the  communi ty« 
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7he  Tulerofe  and  the  Sun- flower,  | 

At  U B E R O S E.,  in  a bow-window  on  the  | 

north  fide  of  a (lately  villa,  addrelTed  a Sun-  ' 

flower  which  grew  on  a (lope  that  was  contiguous  J 

to  the  houfe.  Pray,  neighbour^  fays  he,  to  what  I 

purpofe  do  you  pay  all  this  devotion  to  that 
fidtitious  deity  of  yours,  the  Sun  ? Why  are  you  | 
ftill  diftorting  your  body,  and  calling  up  your  i 
eyes  to  that  glaring  luminary  ? What  fuperftition  1 
induces  you  to  think,  that  we  flowers  exift  only  ' 
through  his  influence  ? Both  you  and  I am  furely  , 
indebted  to  the  hot  bed,  and  to  the  diligence  of 
the  gardener,  for  our  production  and  fupport.  ' 

For  my  part,  I (hall  referve  my  homage,  together  ; 

with  my  fvveets,  for  that  benevolent  mailer  who  ; 

is  continually  watering  and  refrelliing  me  : nor 
CO  I deli  re  ever  to  fee  the  face  of  that  Sun  you  fo  ^ 
vainly  idolize,  while  I can  enjoy  the  cool  fhade  1 

of 


FABLE  XVIL 
"The  Magpye  and  the  Raven. 

There  was  a certain  Magpye,  more  bufy 
and  more  loquacious  than  any  of  his  tribe. 
His  tongue  was  in  perpetual  motion,  and  himfelf 
continually  upon  the  wing;  fluttering  from  place* 
to  place,  and  very  feldom  appearing  twice  together 
in  the  fame  company. 
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of  this  magnificent  faloon.  Truce  with  thy  blaf- 
phemies,  replied  the  Sun-flower  : why  dofl:  thou' 
revile  that  glorious  Being,  who  difpenfes  life  and 
vigour,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  every  part  of  the 
creation  ? Without  this,  alas  ! how  ineffediual 
were  the  flrill  and  vigilance  of  thy  boafted  m after, 
either  to  fupport  thy  tender  frame,  or  even  to  pre- 
ferve  his  own  ! But  this  muft  ever  be  the  cafe  with 
fuch  contracted  underftandings  : fufiicient,  indeed, 
to  point  out  our  more  immediate  benefactors,  but 
difregarding  the  original  Source 
beneficence  proceeds. 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes  you  faw  him  with  a flock  of  Pigeons^ 
plundering  a field  of  new-fown  corn  ; now  perch- 
ed upon  a cherry-tree  with  a parcel  of  Tom-Tits  : 
the  next  moment,  you  would  be'  furprifed  to  find 
the  fame  individual  bird  engaged  with  a flight  of 
Crows,  and  feafting  upon  a carcafe. 

He  took  it  one  day  into  his  head  to  vifit  an  old 
Raven,  who  lived  retired  among  the  branches  of  a 
venerable  oak  ; and  there,  at  the  foot  of  a lonely 
mountain,  had  paft  near  half  a century. 

I admire,  fays  the  prating  bird,  your  moft  roman- 
tic fituation,  and  the  wildnefs  of  thefe  rocks  and 
precipices  around  you  : I am  abfoliitely  tranfported 
with  the  murmur  of  that  water-fall ; methinks  it 
difFufes  a tranquillity  furpafling  all  the  joys  of 
public  life.  What  an  agreeable  fequeftration  from 
worldly  buftle  and  impertinence  ! what  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  the  divine  beauties  of  Na- 
ture ! I {hall  moft  certainly  quit  the  gaieties  of 
town,  and  for  the  fake  of  theft*  rural  fcenes,  and 
my  good  friend’s  converfation,  pafs  the  remainder 
of  my  days  in  the  folitude  he  has  chofen. 

Well,  Sir,  replies  the  Raven,  I fhall  be  at  all 
times  glad  to  receive  you  in  my  old-fafhioned  way  ; 
but  you  and  I fhould  certainly  prove  moft  un- 
fuitable  companions.  Your  v/hole  ambition  is  to 
fhine  in  company,  and  to  recommend  yourfelf  to 
the  world  by  univerfal  complaifance ; whereas  my 
greateft  happinefs  confifts  in  eafe  and  privacy,  and 
the  fele£l  converfation  of  a few  whom  I efteem. 
I prefer  a good  heart  to  the  moft  voluble  tongue  ; 
and  though  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  politenefs 
of  your  profeflions,  yet  I fee  your  benevolence  di- 
vided among  fo  numerous  an  acquaintance,  that  a 
'very  flender  (hare  of  it  can  remain  for  thofe  you  are 
pleafed  to  honour  with  the  name  of  friends. 
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FABLE  XVIIL 


^he  Dia?ncnd  and  the  Loadjione^ 

A DIAMOND  of  great  beauty  and  luftre, 
obferving  not  only  many  other  gems  of  a 
lower  clafs  ranged  together  with  him  in  the  fame 
cabinet,  but  a Loadftone  like  wife  placed  not  far 
from  him,  began  to  queflion  the  latter  how  he 
came  there;  and  what  prctenfions  he  had  to  be 
ranked  among  the  precious  ftones  : he,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  no  better  than  a mere  Hint  : a forry, 
coarfe,  rufty-looking  pebble ; without  any  the 
leaft  Oiining  quality  to  advance  him  to  fuch  an 
honour;  and  concluded  with  defiring  him  to  keep 
his  diftance,  and  pay  a proper  refpe^l  to  his  fu- 
periors.  I find,  faid  the  Loadftone,  you  judge  by 
external  appearances  ; and  it  is  your  intereft,  that 
others  fhould  form  their  judgment  by  the  fame 
rule.  I muft  own  i have  nothing  to  boaft  of  in 
that  refpeil ; but  I may  venture  to  fay,  that  I 

1 4 make 
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make  amends  for  my  outward  defeats,  by  my  in- 
ward qualities.  The  great  improvement  of  na- 
vigation in  thefe  latter  ages  is  intirely  owing  to 
me.  It  is  owing  to  me,  that  the  dillant  parts  of 
the  world  are  known  and  acceffible  to  each  other  5 
that  the  remoteft  nations  are  connedted  together, 
and  all  in  a manner  united  into  one  common  fo- 
ciety  i that  by  a mutual  intercourfe  they  relieve 
one  another’s  wants,  and  all  enjoy  the  feveral  blef- 
fmgs  peculiar  to  each.  Great  Britain  is  indebted 
to  me  for  her  wealth,  her  fplendor,  and  her  power; 
and  the  arts  and  fciences  are  in  a great  meafure 
obliged  to  me  for  their  late  improvements,  and 
their  continual  increafe.  I am  willing  to  allow 
you  your  due  praife  in  its  full  extent ; you  are  a 
very  pretty  bawble  ; I am  mightily  delighted  to 
fee  you  glitter  and  fparkle  ; I look  upon  you  v/ith 
pleafure  and  furprifb  : but  I muft  be  convinced 
that  you  are  of  fome  fort  of  ufe,  before  I acknov/- 
ledge  that  you  have  any  real  m^rit,  or  treat  you 
with  that  refpect 'which  you  feem  to  demand. 
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FABLE  XIX. 

The  Boy  and  the  Nettle. 

A LITTLE  Boy  playing  in  the  fields,  chanc- 
ed  to  be  ftung  by  a Nettle,  and  came  crying 
to  his  father  : he  told  him,  he  had  been  hurt  by  that 
nafty  weed  feveral  times  before  ; that  he  was  al- 
ways afraid  of  it  ; and  that  now  he  did  but  juft 
touch  it,  as  lightly  as  poffible,  when  he  was  fo 
feverely  ftung.  Child,  fays  he,  your  touching  it 
fo  gently  and  timoroufly  is  the  very  reafon  of  its 
hurting  you.  A Nettle  may  be  handled  fafely,  if 
you  do  it  with  courage  and  refolution  ; if  you  feize 
it  boldly,  and  gripe  it  faft,  be  afiiired  it  will  never 
fling  you  : and  you  will  meet  with  many  forts  of 
perfons,  as  well  as  things  in  the  v/orld,  which 
ought  to  be  treated  in  the  very  fame  manner. 
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The  Monjier  in  the  Sun. 

N Aftronomer  was  obfervlngthe  Sun  thro^  a 


telefcope,  in  order  to  take  an  exadl  draught 
of  the  feverai  fpots  which  appear  upon  the  face  of 
it.  While  he  was  intent  upon  his  ohfervations, 
he  was  on  a fudden  furprifed  with  a new  and  afto- 
nifhing  appearance  ; a large  portion  of  the  furface 
of  the  Sun  was  at  once  covered  by  a Monfter  of 
enormous  fize,  and  horrible  form  ; it  had  an  im- 
menfe  pair  of  wings,  a great  number  of  legs,  and 
a long  and  vaft  probofeis ; and  that  it  was  alive,, 
was  very  apparent,  from  its  quick  and  violent 
motions,  which  the  obferver  could  from  time  to 
time  plainly  perceive.  Being  fure  of  the  fadf  (for 
how  could  he  be  miftaken  in  what  he  faw  fo  clear- 
ly ?)  our  Philofopher  began  to  draw  many  fur- 
prifing  conclufions  from  premifes  fo  well  efta- 
biiflied.  He  calculated  the  magnitude  of  this  ex- 
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traordinaryanimaL  and  found  that  he  covered  about 
two  fquare  degrees  of  the  Sun’s  furface  ; that  placed 
upon  the  earth  he  would  fpread  over  half  one  he- 
mifphere  of  it ; and  that  he  was  feven  or  eight 
times  as  big  as  the  Moon.  But  what  was  moft  alio- 
nifhing,  was  the  prodigious  heat  that  he  muft  en- 
dure : it  was  plain  that  he  was  fomething  of  the 
nature  of  the  Salamander,  but  of  a far  more  fiery 
temperament  ; for  it  was  demonfirable  from  the 
cleareft  principles,  that  in  his  prefent  fituation  he 
rauft  have  acquired  a degree  of  heat  two  thoufand 
times  exceeding  that  of  red-hot  iron.  It  was  a 
problem  v/orth  confidering,  whether  he  fubfified 
upon  the  grofs  vapours  of  the  Sun,  and  fo  from 
time  to  time  cleared  away  thofe  fpots  which  they 
are  perpetually  forming,  and  which  would  other- 
wife  wholly  obfcure  and  incruftate  its  face  ; or 
whether  it  might  not  feed  on  the  folid  fubftance  of 
the  orb  itfelf,  which,  by  this  means,  together  with 
the  conftant  expence  of  light,  muft  foon  be  ex- 
haufled  and  con  fumed  ; or  whether  he  was  not  now 
and  then  fupplied  by  the  falling  of  fame  excentric 
Comet  into  the  Sun.  However  this  might  be,  he 
found  by  computation  that  the  earth  would  be  but 
fhort  allowance  for  him  for  a few  months  : and  far- 
ther, it  v/as  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  as  the 
earth  was  deftined  to  be  deftroyed  by  fire,  this  fiery 
flying  Monfter  would  remove  hither  at  the  appoint- 
ed time,  and  might  much  more  eafily  and  conve- 
niently efFeCl  a conflagration,  than  any  Coniet  hi- 
therto provided  for  that  fervice.  In  the  earneft 
purfuit  of  thcfe,  and  many  the  like  deep  and  curi- 
ous fpeculations,  the  Aftronomer  was  engaged, 
and  was  preparing  to  communicate  them  to  the 
public,  in  the  mean  time,  the  difcovery  began  to 
be  much  talked  of ; and  all  the  virtuofi  gathered  to- 
gether to  fee  fo  ftrange  a fight.  They  were  equally 
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convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  the  obfervation,  and 
of  the  conclufions  fo  clearly  deduced  from  it.  At 
laft,  one,  more  cautious  than  the  reft,  was  refolyed, 
before  he  gave  a full  aflent  to  the  report  of  his  fen- 
fes,  to  examine  the  whole  procefs  of  the  affair,  and 
all  the  parts  of  the  inftrument ; he  opened  the  te- 
lefcope,  and  behold  ! a fmall  Fly  was  inclofed  in  it, 
which  having  fettled  on  the  center  of  the  objeft- 
glafs,  had  given  occafion  to  all  this  marvellous 
Theory. 

How  often  do  men,  through  prejudice  and  paf- 
fion,  through  envy  and  malice,  fix  upon  the  bright- 
eft  and  moft  exalted  chara£ler  the  grofleft  and  moft 
improbable  imputations  ? It  behoves  us  upon  fuch 
occafions  to  be  upon  our  guard,  and  to  fiifpend  our 
judgments  ; the  fault  perhaps  is  not  in  the  ohjeff^ 
but  in  the  r?iind  of  the  obferver. 
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The  difcontented  Bee. 

A BEE  complained  to  Jupiter  of  the  numerous 
evils  to  which  her  condition  was  expofed^ 
Her  body,  fhe  faid,  was  weak  and  feeble,  yet  was 
xhe  condemned  to  get  her  living  by  perpetual  toil  ; 
Hie  was  benumbed  by  the  cold  of  winter,  and  re- 
laxed by  the  heat  of  fummer.  Her  haunts  were 
infefted  with  poifonous  weeds,  and  her  flights  ob- 
ftru6led  by  ftorms  and  tempefts.  In  fliort,  what 
with  dangers  from  without,  and  difeafesfrom  with- 
in, her  life  was  rendered  one  continual  fcene  of 
anxiety  and  wretchednefs.  Behold  now,  faid  Ju- 
piter, the  frowardnefs  and  folly  of  this  unthankful 
race  ! The  flowers  of  the  field  I have  fpread  before 
them  as  a feaft,  and  have  endeavoured  to  regale 
them  with  an  endlefs  variety.  They  now  revel  on 
odoriferous  beds  of  thyme  and  lavender,  and  now 
on  the  ftill  more  fragrant  banks  of  viokts  and 
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rofes.  The  bufmefs  they  complain  of  is  the  ex- 
traction of  honey  ; and,  to  alleviate  their  toil,  I 
have  allowed  them  wings,  which  readily  tranfport 
them  from  one  banquet  to  another.  Storms,  tem- 
pefts,  and  noxious  weeds,  I have  given  them  faga- 
city  to  fhun  ; artd  if  they  are  milled,  ’tis  through 
the  perverfenefs  of  their  inclinations.  But  thus  it 
is  with  Bees,  and  thus  with  Men  : they  mifcon- 
flrue  the  benevolence  of  my  defigns,  and  then  com- 
p^Iain  that  my  decrees  are  rigid  : they  ungratefully 
overlook  all  the  advantages,  and  magnify  all  the 
inconveniencies  of  their  ftations.  But  let  my 
creatures  purfue  their  happinefs  through  the  paths 
marked  out  by  nature  ; and  they  will  then  feel  no 
pains  which  they  have  not  pleafures  to  compenfate. 
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The  Snipe  Shooter. 

AS  a Sportfman  ranged  the  fields  with  his  gun^ 
attended  by  an  experienced  old  Spaniel,  he 
happened  to  fpring  a Snipe,  and  almoft  at  the  fame 
inftant  a covey  of  Partridges.  Surprifed  at  the  ac- 
cident, and  divided  in  his  aim,  he  let  fly  too  inde- 
terminately, and  by  this  means  milTed  them  both. 
Ah,  my  good  mafter,  faid  the  Spaniel,  you  fhould 
never  have  two  aims  at  once.  Had  you  not  been 
dazzled  and  feduced  by  the  luxurious  hope  of  Par- 
tridge, you  would  moft  probably  have  fecured  your 
Snipe. 
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The  Beggar  and  his  Dog* 

A BEGGAR  and  his  Dog  fate  at  the  gate  of  a 
noble  Courtier,  and  were  preparing  to  make 
a meal  on  a bowl  of  fragments  from  the  Kitchen- 
maid.  A poor  Dependant  of  his  Lordfhip’s,  v/ho 
had  been  fharing  the  fingular  favour  of  a dinner  at 
the  fteward’s  table,  was  Itruck  with  the  appear- 
ance, and  flopped  a little  to  obferve  them.  The 
Beggar,  hungry  and  voracious  as  any  Courtier  in 
Chriflendom,  feized  with  greedinefs  the  choiceft 
morfels,  and  fwallowed  them  himfelf ; the  refidue 
was  divided  into  portions  for  his  children.  A 
fcrag  was  thruft  into  one  pocket  for  honefl  Jack,  a 
cruft  into  another  for  bafliful  Tom,  and  a lun- 
cheon of  cheefe  was  wrapt  up  with  care  for  the 
little  favourite  of  his  hopeful  family.  In  fhort,  if 
any  thing  was  thrown  to  the  Dog,  it  was  a bone 
fo  clofely  picked,  that  it  fcarcc  afforded  a pittance 

to 
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to  keep  life  and  foul  together.  How  exaftly  alike, 
faid  the  Dependant,  is  this  poor  Dog’s  cafe  and 
mine  ! He  is  watching  for  a dinner  from  a matter 
who  cannot  fpare  it  3 I for  a place  from  a needy 
Lord,  v/hofe  wants  perhaps  are  greater  than  my 
own  : and  whofe  relations  more  clamorous  than 
any  of  this  Beggar’s  brats.  Shrewdly  was  it  faid 
by  an  ingenious  writer,  a Courtier's  Dependant  is  a 
Beggar's  Dog, 


FABLE  XXIV. 
Tdhe  Sun  and  the  Vapour, 


TN  the  evening  of  a fummer’s  day,  the  Sun,  as 
he  defeended  behind  the  wettern  hill,  beheld  a 
thick  and  unwholcfome  Vapour  extending  itfelf 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  vallies.  Every  ttirub 
and  every  flower  immediately  folded  up  its  leaves, 
and  ihrunk  from  the  touch  of  this  detefted  enemy. 
Well  hatt  thou  chofen,  faid  the  God  of  day,  this 
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the  hour  of  my  departure,  to  fpread  thy  peftilential 
influence,  and  taint  the  beauties  of  the  creation. 
Enjoy  for  a fhort  fpace  the  notable  triumphs  of 
thy  malignity.  I mall  return  again  with  the 
morning,  repair  thy  mifcbiefs,  and  put  an  end  to^ 
thy  exigence.  May  the  Slanderer  in  thy  fatedif- 
cern  his  own,  and  be  warned  to  dread  the  return 
of  Truth, 


FABLE  XXV. 

Love  and  Folly, 

IN  the  moft  early  ftate  of  things,  and  among  the 
eldeft  of  beings,  exifted  that  God,  as  the  poets 
entitle  him,  or  rather  that  Dsmon,  as  Plato 
calls  him,  whofe  name  is  Love.  He  was  affifl:- 
ing  to  the  Father  of  the  Gods,  in  reducing  chaos 
into  order,  in  eftablifhing  the  harmony  of  the 
iiniverfe,  and  in  regulating  and  putting  m exe- 
cution the  laws,  by  which  the  operations  of  na- 
ture are  performed,  and  the  frame  of  the  world 
^ fuhfifts. 
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fiibfifts.  Univcrfal  good  feemed  to  be  his  only 
ftudy,  and  he  was  the  fupreme  delight  both  of 
Gods  and  men.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  among 
other  diforders  that  arofe  in  the  univerfe,  it  ap- 
peared that  Love  began  to  deviate  very  often  from 
what  had  feemed  till  now  to  be  his  chief  purfuit : 
he  would  raife  frequent difturbances  and  confufion 
in  the  courfe  of  nature  ; though  it  was  always 
under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  order  and  agree- 
ment. It  feems  he  had  entered  into  a very  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  a perfon  who  had  but 
lately  made  her  appearance  in  the  world.  This 
perfon  was  Folly,  the  daughter  of  Pride  and  Ig- 
norance. They  were  often  together,  and  as  often 
as  they  were,  fome  mifchief  was  fure  to  be  the 
confequence.  By  degrees  he  introduced  her  into  the 
heavens  ^ where  it  was  their  great  joy  by  various  ar- 
tifices to  lead  the  Gods  into  fuch  meafures  as  in- 
v^olved  them  in  many  inconveniences,  and  ex- 
pofed  them  to  much  ridicule.  They  deluded 
them  all  in  their  turns,  except  Minerva,  the  only 
divinity  that  efcaped  their  wiles.  Even  Jupiter 
himfelf  was  induced  by  them  to  take  fome  ifeps 
not  at  all  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character. 
Folly  had  gotten  the  entire  afeendant  over  her 
companion  ; however,  fhe  was  rcfolved  to  make 
Hill  more  fure  of  him,  and  engrofs  him  v/holly  to 
herfelf : with  this  defign  (he  infufed  a certain  in- 
toxicating juice  into  his  nedlar,  the  cffedls  of  which 
were  fo  powerful,  that  in  the  end  it  utterly  de- 
prived him  of  his  fight.  Love  was  too  much  pre- 
judiced in  her  favour,  to  apprehend  her  to  be  the 
caufe  of  his  misfortune  ; nor  indeed  did  he  feenr 
to  be  in  the  lealt  fenfible  of  his  condition.  But 
his  mother  Venus  foon  found  it  out : and  in  the 
excefs  of  her  grief  and  rage  carried  her  com- 
plaint to  Jupiter,  conjuring  him  to  punifli  the 

Sorcerefs 
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Sorccrefs  who  bad  blinded  her  foil.  Jupiter,  wiM- 
in^:  to  clear  the  heavens  of  fuch  troubiefome  coni- 
pany,  called  both  parties  before  him,  and  inquired 
into  their  conduct.  After  a full  hearing,  he  de- 
termined, that  Folly  fliould  make  feme  fort  of  re- 
paration for  the  injury  done  to  Love:  and  being 
refolved  to  punifli  both  for  the  many  irregularities 
which  they  had  lately  introduced,  he  condemned 
Love  to  wander  about  the.  earth,  and  ordered  Fol- 
ly to  be  his  guide. 


FABLE  XXVI. 


The  EcUpfe. 

ONE  day  when  the  Moon  was  under  an 
Edipfe,  ftie  complained  thus  to  the  Sun  of 
the  difcontinuance  of  hi?  favours.  My  deareft 
friend,  Lid  (he,  why  do  you  not  Ihine  upon  me  as 
you  u fed  to  do?  Do  1 amie  upon  thee  ? faid 
the  Sun  y I am  very  fare  tliac  1 intend  it.  O no^: 

replies 
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replies  the  Moon,  but  I now  perceive  the  reafon. 
I .fee  that  dirty  planet,  the  Earth,  is  got  between 
us. 

The  good  influences  of  the  great  would  per- 
haps be  more  difFufivc,  were  it  not  for  their  mif- 
chicvous  dependants,  who  are  fo  frequently  fuf- 
fered  to  interpofe. 


FABLE  XXVII. 


The  Boy  and  the  Butterfly, 

A BOY,  greatly  frnitten  with  the  colours  of  a 
Butterfly,  purfued  it  from  flower  to  flov/er 
v/ith  indefatigable  pains.  Firfl:  he  aimed  to  fur- 
prife  it  among  the  leaves  of  a rofe  ; then  to  cover 
it  vvith  his  hat,  as  it  was  feeding  on  a daify  ; now 
hoped  to  fecure  it,  as  it  relied  on  afprigof  myrtle; 
and  now  grew  fure  of  his  prize,  perceiving  it 
loiter  on  a bed  of  violets.  But  the  fickle  Flv, 
continually  changing  one  bloffom  for  another,  ftill 

eluded 
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eluded  his  attempts.  At  length,  obferving  it  half 
buried  in  the  cup  of  a tulip,  he  ruflied  forward, 
and  fnatching  it  with  violence,  cruflied  it  all  to 
pieces.  The  dying  infedl,  feeing  the  poor  Boy 
fomewhat  chagrined  at  his  difappointment,  ad- 
dreffed  him  with  all  the  calmnefs  of  a ftoic,  in  the 
following  manner  : — Behold  now  the  end  of  thy 
unprofitable  folicitude  ! and  learn,  for  the  benefit 
of  thy  future  life,  that  all  pleafure  is  but  a painted 
Butterfly ; which,  although  it  may  ferve  to  amufc 
thee  in  the  purfuit,  if  embraced  with  too  much  ar* 
dour,  will  perifh  in  thy  grafp. 


FABLE  XXVIIL 


The  Toad  and  the  Ephemeron* 

AS  fome  workmen  were  digging  marble  in  a 
mountain  of  Scythia,  they  difcerned  a Toad 
of  an  enormous  fize  in  the  midft  of  a folid  rock. 
They  were  very  much  furprifed  at  fo  uncommon 
an  appearance,  and  the  more  they  confidered  the 

circumftances 
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circumftances  of  it,  the  more  their  wonder  in- 
jcreafed.  It  was  hard  to  conceive  by  what  means 
this  creature  had  preferved  life  and  received  nou- 
rifliment  in  fo  narrow  a prifon  ; and  Hill  more 
difficult  to  account  for  his  birth  and  exiflence  in 
a place  fo  totally  inacceflible  to  all  of  his  fpecies. 
They  could  conclude  no  other,  than  that  he  was 
formed  together  with  the  rock  in  which  he  had 
been  bred,  and  v/as  coeval  with  the  mountain  it- 
felf.  While  they  were  purfuing  thefe  fpecula- 
tions,  the  Toad  fat  fwelling  and  bloating,  till  he 
was  ready  to  burfe  with  pride  and  felLimportance  ; 
to  which  at  laft  he  thus  gave  vent: — Yes,  fays  he, 
you  behold  in  me  a fpecimen  of  the  Antediluvian 
race  of  animals.  I was  begotten  before  the  flood  ; 
and  who  is  there  among  the  prefent  upftart  race  of 
mortals,  that  fliall  dare  to  contend  with  me  in  no- 
bility of  birth,  or  dignity  of  character  ? An  Ephe- 
meron,  fprung  that  morning  from  the  river  Hypa- 
nis,  as  he  was  flying  about  from  place  to  place, 
chanced  to  be  prefent,  and  obferved  all  that  pafled 
with  great  attention  and  curiofity.  V ain  boafter, 
fays  he,  what  foundation  haft  thou  for  pride,  either 
in  thy  defeent,  merely  becaufe  it  is  ancient,  or  thy 
life,  becaufe  it  hath  been  long  ? What  good  quali- 
ties haft  thou  received  from  thy  anceftors  ? Infig- 
nificant  even  to  thyfelf,  as  well  as  ufelefs  to  others, 
thou  art  almoft  asinfenfible  as  the  block  in  which 
thou  waft  bred.  Even  I,  that  had  my  birth  only 
from  the  feum  of  the  neighbouring  river,  at  the 
rifing  of  this  day’s  Sun,  and  who  fliall  die  at  its  fet- 
ting,  have  more  reafon  to  applaud  my  condition, 

1 than  thou  haft  to  be  proud  of  thine.  I haveenjoy- 
) ed  the  warmth  of  the  Sun,  the  light  of  the  Day, 
and  the  purity  of  the  Air ; I have  flown  from  ff ream 
to  ftream,  from  tree  to  tree,  and  from  the  plain  to 

the 


FABLE  XXIX. 

The  Peacock. 

The  Peacock,  who  at  firft  was  diftinguiflied 
only  by  a creft  of  feathers,  preferred  a pe- 
tition to  Juno  that  he  might  be  honoured  alfowith 
a train.  As  the  bird  was  a particular  favourite, 
Juno  readily  enough  affcnted  ; and  his  train  was 
ordered  to  furpafs  that  of  every  fowl  in  the 
creation.  The  Minion,  confcioiis  of  his  fuperb 

appearance, 
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the  mountain  : I have  provided  for  pofterity,  and 
fliall  leave  behind  me  a numerous  offspring  to  peo- 
ple the  next  age  of  to-morrow  : in  fhort,  I have 
fulfilled  all  the  ends  of  my  being,  and  I have 
been  happy.  My  whole  life,  ^tis  true,  is  but  of 
twelve  hours  : but  even  one  hour  of  it  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a thoufand  years  of  mere  exiftence; 
which  have  been  fpent,  like  thine,  in  floth,  igno- 
rance, and  ftupidity. 
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'appearance,  thought  it  requifite  to  afiumc  a pro- 
portionable dign'ky  of  gait  and  manners.  The 
common  Poultry  of  the  farm-yard  were  quite 
aftonifhed  at  his  magnificence  ; and  even  the  Phea- 
fants  themfelves  beheld  him  with  an  eye  of  envy, — 
But  when  he  attempted  to  fiy^  he  perceived  him- 
felf  to  have  facrificed  all  his  aSfivity  to  ojientation  \ 
and  that  he  was  encumbered  by  the  pomp  in  which 
he  placed  his  glory. 


FABLE  XXX. 
^he  Fly  in  St,  Paul's  Cupda, 


AS  a Fly  was  crawling  leifurely  up  one  of  the 
columns  of  St,  PauPs  Cupola,  £he  often 
flopped,  furveyed,  examined,  and  at  laft  broke 
forth  into  the  following  exclamation : Strange  ! 
that  any  one  who  pretended  to  be  an  artlft,  (hould 
ever  leave  fo  fuperb  a flru£lure,  with  fo  many 
roui^hnelTes  unpolifhed  1 Ah,  my  friend,  faid  a 
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Very  learned  architeSf^  who  hung  in  his  web  under 
one  of  the  capitals,  you  fhould  never  decide  of 
things  beyond  the  extent  of  your  capacity.  This 
lofty  building  was  not  ereded  for  fuch  diminutive 
animals  as  you  or  I ; but  for  a certain  fort  of  crea- 
tures, who  are  at  lead  ten  thoufand  times  as  large  : 
to  their  eyes,  it  is  very  pollibie,  thefe  columns  may 
feem  asTmooth,  as  to  you  appear  the  wings  of  your 
favourite  Miftrefs. 


FABLE  XXXI. 
7he  Elm-tree  and  the  Vine. 


An  extravagant  young  Vine,  vainly  ambitious 
of  independency,  and  fond  of  rambling  at 
large,  defpifed  the  alliance  of  a ftately  Elm  that 
grew  neai,  and  courted  her  embraces.  Having 
rifen  to  icme  fmall  height  without  any  kind  of 
fupport,  file  fliot  forth  her  flirnfy  branches  to  a 
very  uncommon  and  fuperfiuous  length,  calling 

on 
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on  her  neighbour  to  take  notice  how  little  (he 
wanted  his  afliftance.  Poor  infatuated  Shrub,  re- 
plied the  Elm,  how  inconfiftent  is  thy  conduft  ! 
Wouldft  thou  be  truly  independent,  thou  fiiouldft 
carefully  apply  thofe  juices  to  the  enlargement  of 
thy  ftem,  which  thou  lavifheft  in  vain  upon  un- 
nccelTary  foliage  $ I fliortly  {hall  behold  thee  gro- 
veling on  the  ground  ; yet,  countenanced,  indeed, 
by  many  of  the  human  race,  who,  intoxicated  wit  i 
vanity,  have  defpi fed  ceconomy;  and  who,  to  fup- 
port  for  a mom,^nt  their  empty  boaft  of  indepen- 
dence, have  exhauiled  the  very  fource  of  it  in  fn- 


FABLE  XXXII. 

The  LauruJHnus  and  the  Rofe-iree^ 

IN  the  quarters  of  a Ihrubbery,  where  deci* 
duous  plants  and  ever-greens  were  intermingled 
with  an  air  of  negligence,  it  happened  that  a Rofe 
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grew  not  far  from  a Lauruftinus.  The  Rofe,  en- 
livened by  the  breath  of  Ju^ne^  and  attired  in  all 
its  gorgeous  blolToms,  looked  with  much  con- 
tempt on  the  Lauruftinus,  who  had  nothing  to 
difplay  but  the  diifky  verdure  of  its  leaves.  What 
a wretched  neighbour,  cried  (he,  is  this  ! and 
how  unworthy  to  partake  the  honour  of  my  com- 
pany ! Better  to  bloom  and  die  in  the  defert,  than 
to  alTociate  myfelf  here  with  fuch  low  and  dirty 
vegetables.  And  is  this  my  lot  at  laft,  whom 
every  nation  has  agreed  to  honour,  and  every 
Poet  confpired  to  reverence,  as  the  undoubted  fo- 
vereign  of  the  field  and  garden  ? If  I really  ara 
fo,  let  my  fubjedts  at  leaft  keep  their  diftance,  and 
let  a circle  remain  vacant  round  me,  fuitable  to 
the  ftate  my  rank  required  Here,  Gardener, 
bring  thy  hatchet ; prithee  cut  down  this  Lau- 
Tuftinus  ; or  at  leaft  remove- it  to  its  proper  fphere. 
Bd  pacified,  my  lovely  Rofe,  replied  the  Gar- 
dener, enjoy  thy  fovereignty  with  moderation,  and 
thou  (hale  receive  all  the  homage  which  tby  beauty 
can  require.  But  remember  that  in  winter,  when 
neither  thou  nor  any  of  thy  tribe  produce  one  flower 
or  leaf  to  cheer  me,  this  faithful  Shrub,  which  thou 
defpifeft,  will  become  the  glory  of  my  garden. 
^ Prudenc.  therefore,  as  well  as  gratitude,  is  con- 
cerned, in  tile  proteciion  of  a friend,  that  will 
ihew  his  Friendjlnp  in  adverftty. 


FABLE  XXXIII; 
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F A B L E XXXIIL 
TThe  Senjitive  Plant  and  the  Palm-tree^ 


/ I ^HE  Senfitive  Plant  being  brought  out  of  the 
JL  green-houfe  on  a fine  fummer’s  day,  and 
placed  in  a beautiful  grove  adorned  with  the  finefir 
foreft  trees,  and  the  moft  curious  plants,  began  to 
give  himfelf  great  airs,  and  to  treat  all  that  were 
about  him  with  much  petulance  and  difdain.— 
Lord  ! fays  he,  how  could  the  Gardener  think  of 
fetting  me  among  a parcel  of  trees  ; grofs,  in- 
animate things,  mere  vegetables,  and  perfedl 
flocks  ! Sure  he  does  not  take  me  for  a common 
plant,  when  he  knows,  that  1 have  the  fenfe  of 
feeling  in  a more  exquifite  degree  than  he  has 
himfelf : it  really  (hocks  me  to  fee  into  what 
wretched  low  company  he  has  introduced  me  : ’tis 
more  than  the  delicacy  of  my  coaftitution,  and 
the  extreme  tendernefs  of  my  nerves,  can  bear. 
Pray,  Mrs.  Acacia,  (land  a little  farther  off,  and 
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crn"t  prefiime  quite  fo  much  upon  your  pre-^ 
tcnce  of  being  my  coufin.  Good  Mr.  Citroriy 
keep  your  diftance,  I befeech  you  ; your  ftreng 
KTcnt  quite  overpowers  me.  Friend  Palm-treCy 
your  ofFenfire  ihade  is  really  more  than  I am  able 
to  fupport.  The  lofty  Palm-tree,  as  he  was  flioot- 
ing  up  his  head  with  the  more  vigour  under  the 
weight  that  was  hung  upon  it,  condefeended  to  re- 
buke the  impertinent  creature  in  the  following 
manner  : Thou  vegetable  fribble  ! learn  to  know 
thyfelf,  and  thy  own  worthlelTnefs  and  infignifi- 
cance.  Thou  valueft  thyfelf  on  a vicious  foftnefsy 
a falfe  delicacy,  the  very  defe£f  and  imbccillity  of 
thy  nature.  What  art  thou  good  for,,  that  fhrink- 
eil  at  a touch,  and  droopeft  at  a breath  of  air  ; 
feeble  and  barren,  a perpetual  torment  to  thyfelf^. 
and  wholly  ufelefs  to  others  ? Whereas  we,  whom 
thou  treateft  with  fucli  difdain,  make  a grateful 
return  to  man  for  his  care  of  us  : fome  of  us  yield 
him  fruit,  others  are  ferviceable  to  him  by  their 
firength  and  firmnefs  ; we  fhade  him  from  the  heat 
cf  the  Sun,  and  we  defend  him  from  the  violence 
cf  the  winds  ; I am  particularly  diftinguifhed  for 
my  hardinefs  and  perfeverance,  my  fteadinefs  and 
conftancy  : and  on  account  of  thofe  very  qualities 
which  thou  wanteft,  and  afFefteft  to  defpife,  have 
the  honour  to  be  made  the  emblem  of  c«nque% 
^.nd  the  reward  of  the  conquerors 
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FABLE  XXXIV. 

The  Tentyntes  and  the  Ichneumon^ 

A CROCODILE  of  prodigious  fize,  and  un- 
common fiercenefs,  infefted  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  fpread  defolation  through  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  He  feized  the  Shepherd,  toge- 
ther with  the  Sheep,  and  devoured  the  Herdfman 
as  well  as  the  Cattle.  Emboldened  by  fuccefs, 
and  the  terror  which  prevailed  wherever  he  appear- 
ed, he  vent3Ured  to  carry  his  incurfions  even  into 
the  ifland  of  Tentyra,  and  to  brave  the  people, 
who  boaft  themfelves  the  only  tamers  of  his  race. 
The  Tentyrites  themfelves  were  ftruck  with  hor- 
ror at  the  appearance  of  a monfter  fo  much  more 
terrible  than  they  had  ever  feen  before  : even  the 
boldeft  of  them  dared  not  to  attack  him  openly  ; 
and  the  moft  experienced  long  endeavoured  with 
all  their  art  and  addrefs  to  furprife  him,  but  in  vain. 
As  they  were  confulting  together,  what  they  fhould 
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do  in  thefe  clrcumftances,  an  Ichneumon  ftepped 
forth,  and]  thus  addrclFed  them  I .perceive  your 
diftrefs,  neighbours  ; and  though  I cannot  affift 
you  in  the  prefent  difficulty,  yet  give  me  leave  to 
offer  you  Tome  advice  that  may  be  of  ufe  to  you  for 
the  future.  A little  prudence  is  worth  all  your 
courage  : it  may  be  glorious  to  overcome  a great 
evil,  but  the  wifeft  way  is  to  prevent  it.  You 
defpife  the  Crocodile  while  he  is  fmall  and  weak; 
and  do  not  fufficiently  confider,  that  as  he  is  a 
long-lived  animal,^  fo  ’tis  his  peculiar  property  to 
grow  as  long  as  he  lives.  You  lee  I am  a poor, 
little,  feeble  creature  5 yet  am  I much  more  ter- 
rible to  the  Crocodile,  and  more  ufeful  to  the 
country,  than  you  are.  I attack  him  in  the  egg  ; 
and  while  you  are  contriving  for  months  together, 
how  to  get  the  better  of  one  Crocodile,  and  all  to 
no  purpofe,  I effedually  deftroy  fifty  of  them  ia 
a day. 


FABLE  XXXV, 
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FABLE  XXX^. 


The  Tulip  and  the  Roje. 

A TULIP  and  a Rofe  happened  to  be  near 
neighbours  in  the  fame  garden.  They  were 
both  indeed  extremely  beautiful  ; yet  the  Rofe  en- 
gaged confiderably  more  than  an  equal  fhare  of  the 
Gardener’s  attention.  Enamoured,  as  in  truth 
he  was,  of  the  delicious  odour  it  difFufed,  he  ap- 
peared, in  the  eye  of  the  Tulip,  to  be  always 
kiffing  and  carefling  it.  The  envy  and  jealoufy 
of  rival  beauties  are  not  eafily  to  be  concealed. 
The  Tulip,  vain  of  its  external  charms,  and  un- 
able to  bear  the  thought  of  b-  Ing  forfaken  for  ano- 
ther, femonftrated  in  tnefe  words  againlt  the  Garr 
dener’s  partiality.  Why  are  my  beauties  thusneg- 
lefted  ? Are  not  my  colours  more  bright,  more 
various,  and  more  inviting,  than  any  which  that 
red- faced  Thing  iias  to  dilplay  ? Why  then  is  llie 
to  engrofs  your  v/hole  afiedtion,  and  thus  for  ever 
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The  JVoodcock  and- the  Mallards  - 


A WOODCOCK  and  a Mallard  were 
feeding  together  in  fome  marfliy  ground  at? 
the  ta^il  of  a mili-pond.  Lard,  fays  the  I'queamifh 
Woodcock,  in  what  a voraeiems  and  beaftly  man^ 
ner  do  you.  devour  all  that'  comes  before  you  f 
Neither  Snaif,  Frog,  Toad,  nor  any  kind  of  filtb, 
can  efcape  the  fury  of  your  enormous  appetite. 
All  alike  goes  down>  without  meafurc  and  v/ith?- 

out 
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t ) be  preferred’. — Be  not  diflatisfied,  rhy  fair  Tu  - 
lin, faid  the  Gardener  ; Facknowle'dge  thy  beaU'- 
tics,,  and  admire  them  as  they  defeiwe.  But  there 
rre  found  in  my  favourite  Rofe  fuch  attractive 
odours,  fuph  internal  charms,  that  I enjoy  a ban- 
quet  imtheir  fragrance,  which  no beauty  can 
pretend  to  fuiiiilh., 
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<Hit  diftin£lion— What  an  odious  vice  is  Glut-- 
tony. 

Good-lack  ! replied  the  Mallard,  pray  how  came 
you  to  be  my  accufer  ? And  whence  has  your  excef- 
iive  delicacy  a right  to  cenfure  my  plain  eating  ? Is 
it  a crime  to  fatisfy  one’s  hunger  ? Or  is  it  not  in- 
deed a virtue  rather,  to  be  pleafed  with  the  food 
which  nature  offers  us  ? Surely  I wpuld  fooner  be 
charged  with  gluttony,  than  with  that  finical  and 
fickly  appetite,  on  which  you  are  pleafed  to  grou-nd 
your  fuperiority  of  tajle — What  a filly  vice  is 
Daintinefi, 

Thus  endeavouring  to  palliate  their  rerpeftlvepaf- 
fions,  our  Epicures  parted  with-  a mutual  contempt. 
The  Mallard  hafting  to  devour  fome  garbage, 
which  was  in  reality  a bait^  immediately  gorged  a 
hook  thro’  mere  greedinefs,.  and  ovcrfight : while 
the  Woodcock,  flying  through  a glade,  in  order  to 
feek  his  favourite  juices,  was  entangled  in  a net, 
fpread  acrofs  it  for  that  purpofe ; falling  each  of 
thema  facrlfice  to  their  dtff'erent^  but  equaly  foibks* 
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FABLE  XXXVII. 


The  two  Trouts  and  the  Gudgeon* 


A FISHERMAN,  in  the  month  of  May,  flood 
angling  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  with  an. 
artificial  fly.  He  threw  his  bait  with  fo  much  art, 
that  a young  Trout  was  rufliing  towards  it,  when 
fne  was  prevented  by  her  mother.  Never,  faid  fhe, 
my  child,  be  too  precipitate,  where  there  is  a pofli- 
biiity  of  danger.  Take  due  time  to  confider,  be- 
fore you  rilk  an  action  that  be  fatal.  How  know 
you  whether  yon  appearance  be  indeed  a fly,  or  the 
fnare  of  an  enemy  ? Let  fome  one  elfe  make  the  ex- 
periment before  yon.  If  it  be  a fly,  he  very  probably 
will  elude  the  firfl  attack  : and  the  fecond  may  be 
made,  if  not  with  fuccefs,  at  leaf!:  with  fafety. — 
She  had  no  fi^oner  uttered  this  caution,  than  a 
Gudgeon  feized  upon  the  pretended  fly,  and  be- 
came an  example  to  the  giddy  daughter,  of  the 
great  importance  of  her  mother's  counfel. 


7 FABLE  XXXVIII. 
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FABLE  XXXVIIL 


The  Stars,  and  the  Sky-- Rocket. 


AS  a Rocket,  on  a rejoicing  night,  afcended 
through  the  air,  and  obferved  the  ftream  of 
light  that  diftinguifhed  his  paffage,  he  could  not 
forbear  exulting  in  his  elevation,  and  calling  upon 
the  Stars  to  do  him  reverence.  Behold,  laid  he, 
what  gazing  multitudes  admire  the  luftre  of  my 
train,  whilft  all  your  feeble  fparks  of  light  pafs 
unobferved,  or  difregarded  ! The  Stars  heard  his 
empty  boaft  with  a filent  indignation  : The  Dog- 
Star  only  vouchfafed  to  anfwer  him.  How  weak 
are  they,  faid  he,  who  value  themfelves  on  the 
voice  of  popular  applaufe  ! ’Tis  true,  the  novelty 
of  thy  appearance  may  procure  to  thee  more  ad- 
miration from  vulgar  minds  than  our  daily  fplen- 
dors  can  attract,  although  indeed  a lading  mira- 
cle. But  do  not  eftimate  thy  importance  by  the 
capricious  fancy  of  ill-judging  mortals.  Know 

thyfelf 
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thyielf  to  be  but  the  gaudy  pageant  of  a few  mo^ 
ments,  the  tranfient  gaze  of  a giddy  and  ignorant 
multitude.  Even  while  I fpeak,  thy  blaze  is  half 
extinguiftied,  and  thou  art  at  this  inftant  finking 
into  perpetual  oblivion.  Whereas  our  fires  were 
lighted  up  by  Heaven  for  the  admiration  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  univerfe ; and  our  glory  fliall  en- 
dure for  everr 


FABLE  XXXIX. 


The  Farmer  and  his  three  Enemies. 

AWOLF^  a Fox,  and  a Hare,  happened  one 
evening  to  be  foraging  in  different  parts  of 
a Farmer’s  yard^  Their  firft  eftbrt  was  pretty 
fuccefsful,  and  they  returned  in  fafety  to  their' 
feveral  quarters  :•  however,  not  fo  happy  as  to  bo^ 
unperceived  by  the  Farmer’s  watchful  eye;,  who 
placing  feveral  kinds  of  fnares,  made  each  his- 
prifoner  in  the  next  attempt*  He  firft  took  the* 

Hare 
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Marc  to  tafk,  who  confeffed  (he  had  eaten  a few 
tLfrnip-tops,  merely  to  farisfy  her  hunger:  be- 
fought  him  piteoufly  to  fpare  her  life,  and  promifed 
aaever  to  enter  his  grounds  again.  He  then  accofted 
the  Fox,  who  in  a fawning  obfequiotis  tone,  pro-^ 
tefted  that  be  came  into  his  premifes  through  no 
other  motive  than  pure  good-will,  to  reftain  the 
Hares,  and  other  vermin,  from  the  plunder  of  his 
corn  ; and  that,  whatever  evil-  tongues  might  fay,, 
he  had  too  great  a regard  both  for  him  and  for  juf- 
tiee  to  be  in  the  leaft  capable  of  any  difnaneft  ac- 
tion. He  laft  of  all  examined  the  Wolf  what  bu- 
finefs  brought  him  within  the  purlieus  of  a Far- 
mer’s yard  ? The  Wolf  very  impudently  declared^ 
it  was  with  a view  of  deftroying  his  Lambs,  to 
which  he  had  an  undoubted  right:  that  the  Far- 
mer himfelf  was  the  only  felon,  who  robbed  the 
community  of  Wolves  of  what  was  meant  to  be 
their  proper  food.  That  this,,  at  leaft,  was  his 
opinion;  and  whatever  fate  attended  him,  he 
fliould  not  fcruple  to  rifque  his  life  in  the  purfuit 
of  his  lawful  prey.- 

The  Farmer  having  heard  their  pleas,  dcterm  i n— 
ed  the  caufe  in  the  following  manner  : The  Hare, 
faid  he,  dcferves  compaflion,  for  the  penitence  fee 
feews,  and  the  humble  confeftion  fee  has  made  : — • 
As  for  the  Fox  and  Wolf,  let  the7n  be  hanged  toge^ 
ther ; criminals  alike  with  refped:  to  the  fail,  they 
have  alike  heightened  their  equal  guilt  by  the  ag- 
gravations of  hypocrily  and  of  impudence^ 
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FABLE  XL. 

Tke  Snail  and  the  Statue,, 

ASTATUE  of  the  Medtcean  Venus  was 
erecfted  in  a grove  facred  to  beauty  and  the 
fine  arts.  Its  modeft  attitude,  its  elegant  propor- 
tions,< affifted  bv  the  fituation  in  which  it  was 
placed,  attrafted  the  regard  of  every  delicate  ob- 
ierver.  — A Snail,  who  had  fixed  himfelf  beneath 
the  moulding  of  the  pedeftal,  beheld  with  an  evil 
eye  the  admiration  it  excited.  Accordingly,  watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  he  ftrove,  by  trailing  his  filthy 
flime  over  every  limb  and  feature,  to  obliterate  thofe 
beauties  which  he  could  not  endure  to  hear  fo  much 
applauded.  An  honeft  Linnet,  however,  who  ob-- 
ferved  him  at  his  dirty  work,  took  the  freedom  to  af- 
fure  him,  that  he  v/ould  infallibly  lofe  his  labour  ; 
for,  although,  faid  he,  to  an  injudicious  eye.  thou 
may’ft  fully  the  perfedions  of  this  finiflied  piece, 
yet  a more  accurate  and  clofe  infpedor  vvol!  difco- 
ver  its  beauty,  through  all  the  blemiihes  with 
which  thou  haft  endeavoured  to  difguife  it. 

FABLE  XLI. 
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FABLE  XLI. 

The  Water-falL 


ER  O M the  head  of  a narrow  valley  that  Is^ 
wholly  overlhaded  by  the  growth  of  trees,  a 
Cafcade  biirfts  forth  with  a luxuriance  un-» 
expeiied.  Firft  the  current  rufhes  down  a preci- 
pice with  headlong  impetuofity  ; then  dafhed  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  divided  as  it  rolls  along  by  frag- 
ments of  ftone  or  trunks  of  trees,  it  affumes  a milk- 
white  appearance,  and  fparkles  thro’  the  gloom. 
All  is  intricacy;  all  is  profufion  ; and  the  tide, 
however  ample,  appears  yet  more  confiderable  by 
the  fantaftic  growth  of  roots  that  hide  the  limits 
of  its  channel.  Thus  bounding  down  from  one 
defcent  to  another,  it  no  fooner  gains  the  level, 
than  it  finks  beneath  the  earth,  and  buries  all  its 
glory  at  our  feet. 

A fpcilator,  privy  to  the  fcanty  fource  which 

f^rnilhed 
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furnl/hed  out  this  grand  appearance^  flood  one  day 
in  a mufing  pofture,  and  began  tO'.mOrali'^e  on  its 
prodigality.  Ah  filly  ftreain  ! faid  he,  why  wl/c  \ 

thou  haflen  to  exhauft  thy  fource,  and  thus  wilfully  ^ 

incur  the  contempt  that  waits  on  poverty  ? Art  \ 

thou  ignorant  that  thy  funds  are  by  no  means  < 

equal  to  this  expence  ? Fear  not,  my  kind  advifer^  j 

replied  the  generous  Cafcade  ; the  gratitude  I owe  i 

in.y  mafter,  who  colle£lcd  my  rills  into  a ftream,  in-  | 

duces  me  to  entertain  his  friends  in  the  beft  man-  | 

ner  I am  able  ^ alone^  I a<£t  with  more  ceco-  1 


F A B E E XLIL 

The  Oak.  a?id  the  Sycamore* 


fA  SYCAMORE  grew  befide  an  Oak  ; and 
jtx,  being  not  a little  elevated  by  the  firft  warm, 
days  in  fpring,  began  to  (hoot  forth  his  leaves 
apace,  and  to  defpife  the  naked  Oak  for  infenfibility 
and  want  of  fpirit*  The  Oak,  confeious  of  his 

fu  period 
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fiiperior  nature,  made  this  phllofcphical  reply.  Be 
not,  my  friend,  fo  much  delighted  with  the  firft 
precarious  addrefs  of  every  fickle  zephyr : confider, 
the  frofts  may  yet  return  : and  if  thou  coveteft  aii 
equal  fhare  v/ith  me  in  all  the  glories  of  the  rifing 
year,  do  not  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  nip  thy 
beauties  in  their  bud.  As  for  myfdf,  I only  wait  to 
fee  this  genial  v/armth  a little  confirmed  : and, 
whenever  that  is  the  cafe,  I (hall  perhaps  difplay  a 
majefly  that  will  not  eafily  be  fhaken#  But  the  tree 
V/hich  appears  too  forward  to  exult  in  the  firft  fa- 
vourable glance  of  fpring,  v/i!l  ever  be  the  readieft 
to  droop  beneath  the  frowns  of  winter. 


FABLE  XLIIL 


The  Wolf  and  the  Shepherd^s 


A WOLF  ranging  over  the  foreft,  came  withm 
the  borders  of  a Sheep-walk  ; when  meeting 
with  a Shepherd’s  Dog,  that  with  a furly  fort  of  a 

growl> 
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grov/1,  demanded  his  bufinefs  there,  he  thought 
proper  to  put  on  as  innocent  an  appearance  as  he 
could^  and  protefted  upon  his  honour  \h2X  he  meant 
not  the  ieafl:  offence.  I am  afraid,  faid  the  Dog, 
the  pledge  of  your  honour  is  but  a poor  depofite  for 
your  honejiy : you  muft  not  take  it  amifs,  if  I objedl 
to  the  fecurity.  No  flur  upon  my  reputation,  re- 
plied  the  Wolf,  I beg  of  you.  My  fenfe  of  honour 
is  as  delicate,  as  my  great  atchievements  are  re-  : 
nowned.  I would  not  leave  aftain  upon  rny  memory  ; 
for  the  world.  The  fame  of  what  are  commonly  call-  I 
cd  great  atchievements  is  very  precious,  to  be  fure,  re-  i 
turned  the  Dog  ; almoft  equal  to  the  ch arable r of  an  ; 
excellent  butcher,  a gallant  highwayman,  or  an  ex-  * 
pert  affaffin.  While  the  Dog  was  yet  fpeaking,  a ; 
Lamb  happened  to  ftray  within  reach  of  our  hero*  i 
The  temptation  was  ftronger  than  he  was  able  to 
refift  : he  fprung  upon  his  prey,  and  was  fcouring 
haftily  away  with  it.  However,  the  Dog  feized 
and  held  him,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Shepherd,  who 
took  meafures  for  his  execution.  Juft  as  he  was 
going  to  difpatch  him,  I obferve,  fays  the  Dog, 
that  one  of  your  noble  atchievements  is  the  deftiuc- 
tion  of  the  innocent.  You  are  welcome  to  the 
renown,  as  you  are  alfo  to  the  reward  of  it.  As 
forme,  I fhall  prefer  the  credit  of  hdcving  honejily 
defended  my  mafter’s  property,  to  any  fame  you 
have  acquired  by  thus  heroically  invading  it. 


FABLE  XLm 
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FABLE  XLIV. 

Th£  Mujhroom  and  the  Acorn* 

N Acorn  fell  from  the  top  of  an  old  venera- 


ble Oak,  full  on  the  head  of  a Muflirooin 


that  unhappily  fprung  up  beneath  it.  Wounded 
by  the  blow,  the  Mufhroom  complained  of  the 
incivility.  Impertinent  upflart,  replied  the  Acorn, 
why  didft  thou,  with  familiar  boldnefs,  approach 
fo  near  to  thy  fuperiors  ? Shall  the  wretched  olF- 
fpring  of  a dunghill  prefume  to  raife  its  head  on 
a fpot  ennobled  by  my  anceftors  for  fo  many  gene- 
rations ? I do  not  mean,  returned  the  Mu&room, 
to  difpute  the  honour  of  thy  birth,  or  to  put  my 
own  in  competition  with  it ; on  the  contrary,  I 
muft  acknowledge  that  I hardly  know  from  whence 
I fprung.  But  fure  ’tis  merits  and  not  mere  an- 
ceftry,  that  obtains  the  regard  of  thofe  whofe  ap- 
probation is  truly  valuable  : I have  little  perhaps 
to  boaft  I but  furely  thou,  who  haft  thus  infulted 


me. 
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me,  canft  have  no  pretence  to  boaft  any.  I pleafe 
the  palates  of  mankind,  and  give  a poignant  fla- 
vour to  their  mofl:  elegant  entertainments  ; while 
thou,  with  all  the  pride  of  thy  anceflry,  art  fit 
only  to  fatten  Hogs. 


FABLE  XLV. 
Wi/dom  and  Cunning. 


AS  Wi/dom^  in  the  form  of  a beautiful  young 
lady,  was  travelling  along  the  road,  it  hap- 
pened that  fhe  was  benighted,  and  loft  her  way. 
She  had  not  however  wandered  far,  when  perceiv- 
ing a light  glimmer  from  a window  at  fome  dif- 
tance,  fhe  endeavoured  to  diredt  her  fteps  towards 
the  houfe  where  it  appeared.  This  proved  to  be 
no  other  than  the  miferable  abode  of  Selfijhnefs ; 
who  beneath  the  femblance  of  achurlifh  and  clofe- 
fifted  Peafant,  bad  long  taken  up  his  refidence  in 
this  lonefome  habitation.  She  knocked  at  the 

door. 
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door,  to  enquire  her  way.  The  Lout  opened  it 
with  caution  ; but,  being  immediately  ftruck  with 
the  uncommon  luftre  of  fo  fine  a figure,  he  found 
his  appetite  awake,  and  became  impatient  for  the 
gratification  of  it,  IVtfdom^  on  the  other  hand, 
feeling  an  utter  deteftation  of  him,  would  have 
willingly  withdrawn  herfelf ; but  alas  ! it  was 
too  late.  He  took  advantage  of  her  diftrefs,  feized, 
and  forced  her  to  his  bed.  Nine  months  after- 
wards fhe  was  delivered  of  a fquint-eyed,  fallow- 
faced imp,  unto  whom  fhe  could  never  be  induced 
to  fhew  any  marks  of  natural  afFedlion.  She 
would  not  even  own  him  for  her  proper  offspring ; 
and  he  was  put  into  the  hands  of  DuUnefs^  to  be 
nurfed  and  educated  at  her  difcretion.  As  he  ar- 
rived to  years  of  maturity,  he  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Cunning.  Some  faint  refemblance  \vhich 
he  bore  of  his  Mother ^ procured  him  a degree  of 
refpeil  among  perfons  of  fmall  difcernment  \ and 
he  (hewed  fomewhat  of  her  addrefs  in  regard  to 
the  means  by  which  he  gained  his  ends  \ but  he 
had  fo  much  of  the  Father^  as  never  to  extend  bis 
aims  to  any  truly  noble  or  fecial  atcbievement. 


FABLE  XLVL 
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FABLE  XLVI. 
T[^he  Toad  and  the  GoU-fijh^ 


A S a Gold-filli,  newly  brought  from  the  warm 
regions  of  the  eaft,  difplayed  his  beauties  in 
the  Sun  ; a Toad,  who  had  long  eyed  him  with  no 
fmall  degree  of  envy,  broke  out  into  this  exclama- 
tion : How  partiafand  how  fantaftic  is  the  favour 
of  mankind  ! rcgardlefs  of  every  excellence  that 
is  obvious  and  familiar ; and  only  ftruck  with 
what  is  imported  from  a diftant  climate  at  a large 
expence  ! What  a pompous  bafon  is  here  con- 
ftrudted,  and  what  extreme  fondnefs  is  Jiere  fliewn 
for  this  infignificant  flranger  ! While  a quadrupede 
of  my  importance  is  negledled,  fhunned,  and  even 
perfecuted.  Surely,  were  I to  appear  in  China,  I 
fliould  receive  the  fame  or  perhaps  greater  honours 
than  are  laviflied  here  upon  this  tinfel  favourite. 

The  Gold-fifh,  confcious  of  his  real  beauty, 
andfomcwhat  angry  to  be  thus  infulted  by  fo  very 

unfightly 
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unfightly  and  deformed  a creature,  made  this  ra- 
tional reply.  It  muft  be  confefTed,  that  the  opi- 
nions of  men  are  fometimes  guided  by  the  caprice 
you  mention.  Yet  as  for  me  and  the  reft  of  my 
tribe,  it  is  well  known  that  if  we  are  admired  in 
England,  we  are  not  lefs  admired  at  home : being 
there  efteemed  by  the  greateft  mandarins,  fed  by 
ftated  officers,  and  lodged  in  bafons  as  fuperb  as 
any  your  nation  has  to  boaft.  Perhaps  then,  not- 
withftanding  your  fage  remark,  there  are  fome  vir- 
tues and  fome  qualities  that  pleafe  and  difguft  al- 
moft  univerfally  j and  as  innocence,  joined  to 
beauty,  feldom  fails  to  procure  efteem,  fo  malice, 
added  to  deformity,  will  caufe  as  general  a detef- 
tation. 


FABLE  XLVIL 


FABLE  XLVII. 

Th  e Hermit. 

A CERTAIN  Hermit  had  fcooped  his  cave 
near  the  fummit  of  a lofty  mountain,  from 
whence  he  had  an  opportunity  of  furveying  a large 
extent  both  of  fea  and  land.  He  fat  one  evening, 
contemplating  "with  pleafure  on  the  various  ob- 
jciLts  that  lay  diffufed  before  him.  The  woods 
were  dreffed  in  the  brighteft  verdure;  the  thickets 
adorned  with  the  gayeft  blofibms.  The  birds 
caroled  beneath  the  branches  ; the  lambs  fro- 
licked around  the  meads;  the  peafant  whirled 
befide  his  team  ; and  the  fhips,  driven  by  gentle 
gales,  w’ere  returning  fafely  into  their  proper  har- 
bours. In  (liort,  the  arrival  of  fpring  had  doubly 
: .enlivened  the  whole  feene  before  his  eye;  and 
every  obje£l  yielded  a difplay  either  of  beauty  or 
of  happinefs. 
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On  a fudden  arofe  a violent  ftorm.  The  winds 
muftered  all  their  fury,  and  whole  foreiis  of  oak 
lay  fcattered  on  the  ground.  Darknefs  inltantly 
fuccedeed  ; hail-ftones  and  rain  were  poured  forth 
in  cataradls,  and  lightning  and  thunder  added  hor- 
ror to  the  gloom. 

And  now  the  fea,  piled  up  in  mountains,  bore 
aloft  the  largeft  veffels,  while  the  horrid  uproar  of 
its  waves  drowned  the  ftirieks  of  the  wretched 
mariners.  When  the  whole  tempeft  had  exhaufted 
its  fury,  it  was  inftantly  followed  by  the  fhock  of 
an  earthquake. 

The  poor  inhabitants  of  a neighbouring  village 
flocked  in  crowds  to  our  Hermit’s  cave;  religi- 
oufly  hoping,  that  his  well-known  fan^tity  would 
protect  them  in  their  diftrefs.  They  were,  how- 
ever, not  a little  furprifed  at  the  profound  tran- 
quillity that  appeared  in  his  countenance.  My 
friends,”  faid  he,  be  not  difmayed.  Terrible 
to  me^  as  well  as  to  you^  would  have  been  the  war 
of  elements  we  have  juft  beheld;  but  that  I have 
meditated  with  fo  much  attention  on  the  various 
works  of  Providence,  as  to  be  perfuaded  that  his 
gQodnefs  is  equal  to  his  power 
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FABLE  XLViii. 

The  Dove. 


ADOVE  that  'had  a mate  and  yotrng  ones, 
happening  to  Ipy  her  cage  door  open,  was 
driven  by  a luddcn  impulfe  to  Hy  out  into  an  adja- 
cent grove.  There,  perched  upon  the  bough  of 
a fycan.ore,  ftie  fat  as  it  were  wrapt  in  deep  con- 
terr.plation  \ not  recovering  from  her  reverie,  un- 
til the  owner  drew  nigh  unfeen,  and  brought  her 
back  to  her  little  family. 

Art  thou  nor  afbarned  then,  fays  her  mate,  thus 
to  defert  thyhclpkfs  ftspring  ? Art  thou  not  bafe 
to  abandon  me^  for  the  con  pany  of  birds  to  whom 
thou  arc  a feranger  ? Could  i have  harboured  fuch  a 
thought?  1,  who  h vr;  been  ever  conftant  to  our 
firft  engagement,  : n - niuit  hav.  died  of  inere  de- 
fpair,  trad  If  thou  not  retu.neJ  to  my  embraces  ? 
But  how,  alas  ! retiirntd  ! Not,  as  it  teems,  by 
choice  but  ini'narv  d by  dint  of  artifice,  and  brought 
hither  by  oonflraizit. 

Have 
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Have  patience,  replied  the  rambler,  and  hear 
the  plea  of  thy  repentant  mate.  Wltnefs  all  ye 
powers  of  wedlock,  ye  that  know  what  pafTes  ih 
the  hearts  of  Doves,  if  ever,  before  this  unhappy 
moment,  I felt  a wiih  to  part  from  thee  ! The 
door,  fo  feldom  open,  allowed  but  one  moment 
for  deliberation,  and  I happened  to  decide  amifs. 
When  removed  to  yonder  wood,  the  air  of  liberty 
breathed  fo  fweet,  that,  with  horror  I fpeak  it,  1 
felt  a fufpenfe  about  returning  to  the  cage.  Par- 
don, I pray  thee,  this  one  crime,  and  be  well  af- 
ibred  I will  never  repeat  if.  And  that  thou 
be  the  more  induced  to  pardon  me,  know,  that 
the  love  of  liberty  burns  ever  the  ftrongeft  in  the 
bofoms  that  are  moft  open  to  conjugal  afFeflion 
and  the  love  of  their  young. 
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FABLE  XLIX. 


*The  Nightingale  and  the  Bullfinch. 

A NIGHTINGALE  and  a Bullfinch  occupied 
two  cages  in  the  fame  apartment.  The  Nigh- 
tingale perpetually  varied  her  fong,  and  every  effort 
fhe  made  afforded  frefli  entertainment.  T he  Bull- 
finch always  w’hiff  led  the  fame  dull  tune  that  he  had 
learnt,  till  all  the  family  grew  weary  of  thedifguff- 
ful  repetition.  What  is  the  reafon,  faid  the  Bull- 
finch one  day  to  his  neighbour,  that  your  fongs  are 
alv/ays  heard  with  peculiar  attention,  while  mine,  I 
obferve,  are  almolc  as  wholly  difregarded  ? The 
reafen,  replied  the  Nightingale,  is  obvious  ; your 
audience  are  fufficiently  acquainted  with  every 
note  you  have  been  taught,  and  they  know  your 
natural  abilities  too  well  to  cxpe(5l  any  thing  new 
irom  that  quarter.  How  then  can  you  fuppofe 
they  will  liften  to  a fongfter,  from  whom  nothing 
rntfiar  QX.  origiriaki^  to  be  expelled  1. 


FABLE  L. 
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FABLE  L. 

T*he  Fighting  Cocks  and  the  Furkey. 

TW  O Cocks  of  the  genuine  game-breeJ 
met  by  chance  upon  the  confines  of  their  re- 
fpe£live  walks.  To  fach  great  and  heroic  fouls 
the  fmalleft  matter  imaginable  affords  occafion 
for  difpute.  They  approach  each  other  with  pride 
and  indignation  ; they  look  defiance  ; they  crow  a 
challenge  ; and  immediately  commences  a long 
and  bloody  battle.  It  was  fought  on  both  fides 
wdth  fo  much  courage  and  dexterity;  they  gave 
and  received  fuch  deep  and  defperate  wounds 
that  they  both  lay  dawn  upon  the  turf  utterly 
fpent,  blinded,  and  difabled.  While  this  was 
their  tltuation,  a Turkey,  that  had  been  a fpec- 
tator  of  all  that  paffed  between  them;,,  drew  near 
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fo  the  field  of  battle^  and  reproved  them  in  this" 
manner : How  foolifh  and  abfurd  has  been 

your  quarrel^  my  good  neighbours!  A more  ri- 
diculous one  could  fcarce  have  happened  among 
the  moft  contentious  of  all  creatures,  Men.  Be- 
caufe  you  have  crowed  perhaps  in  each  other’s 
hearing,  or  one  of  you  has  picked  up  a grain  o£ 
corn  upon  the  territories  of  his  rival,  you  have 
both  rendered  yourfelves  milerabk  for  the  remain- 
der of  your  days/' 


FABLE  LI 


FABLE  LI. 

The  Kmg-fiJI)er  and  the  Sparrow.^ 

AS  a King-fiflier  was  fitting  beneath  the  fhade, 
upon  the  banks  of  a river,  fhe  was  furprifeA 
on  a fudden  by  the  fluttering  of  a Sparrow^  that 
had  eloped  from  the  neighbouring  town,  to  vifit 
her.  When  the  firft  compliments  were  over^ 
Plow  is  it  poflible,^’  faid  the  Sparrow,  that  a 
bird  fo  finely  adorned  can  think  of  fpending  all 
her  days  in  the  very  depth  of  retirement  ! The 
golden  plumage  of  your  breaft,  the  iliining  azure 
of  your  pinions,  were  never  given  you  to  be  con- 
cealed, but  to  attrail:  the  v/onder  of  beholders.- 
Why  then  fliould  you  not  endeavour  to  know  the 
world,  and  be  at  the  fame  time,  yourfelf,  both 
known  and  admired  ?’’  You  are  very  complaiiant 
at  lead,  replied  the  King-filher,  to  concl*ade  that 
my  being  admired^  would  be  the  confcquence  of 
my  being  knoim*  But  it  has  fometinies  been  my 
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lot,  in  thelonefome  valleys  that  I frcquent,  to  hear 
the  complaints  of  beauty  that  has  been  neglefted  ; 
and  of  worth  that  has  been  defpifed.  PoiTibly  it  does 
not  al^vays  happen,  that  even  fuperior  excellence  is 
found  to  excite  admiration,  or  to  obtain  encoa- 
ragement.  I have  learned  befides,  not  to  build  my 
happinefs  upon  the  opinion  of  others,  fo  much  as 
upon  feh-convi£tion,  and  the  approbation  of  my 
^wn  heart.  Remember,  f am  a King-fifher  ^ thefe 
woods  and  ftreams  are  my  delight ; and  fo  long  as 
they  are  free  from  winds  and  tempefts,  believe  me, 
1 am  perfectly  content  with  my  fituation.  Why 
therefore  fhould  I court  the  noife  and  buftle  of  the 
world,  which  I find  fo  little  agreeable  to  my  na- 
tive difpcfition  ? It  may  be  the  joy  of  a Sparrow 
to  indulge  his  curiofity,  and  to  difplay  his  elo- 
quence. I,  for  my  part,  love  filence,  privacy, 
and  contemplation  j and  think  that  every  one 
fhould  confult  the  native  bias  of  his  temper,  before 
he  choofes  the  way  of  life  in  which  he  expeds  to 
meet  with  happinefs. 


Fable  lii. 
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FABLE  LII. 
The  Bee  and  the  Spider.^ 


the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  fame  flirub 
/ a Spider  and  a Bee  purllied  their  feveral 
occupations  : the  one  covering  her  thighs  witb 
honey  ; the  other  diftending  his  bag  with  poi- 
ion.  The  Spider,  as  he  glanced  his  eye  ob- 
liquely at  the  Bee,  was  ruminating  with  fpleea 
on  the  fuperiority  of  her  productions.  And  how 
happens  it,  faid  be,  in  a peeviih  tone,  that  I am^ 
able  to  collect  nothing  but  poifon  from  the  felf- 
fame  plant  that  fupplies  thee  with  honey  ? Ady 
pains  and  induflry  are  not  lefs  than  thine  ; in  thofe 
refpeCts  we  are  each  indefatigable.  It  proceeds 
only,  replied  the  Bee,  from  the  dilferent  difpofi- 
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tion  of  our  nature ; mine  gives  a pleafing  flavour 
to  every  thing  I touch,  whereas  thine  converts  to 
poifon,  what  by  a difFerent  procefs  had  been  the 
purefl:  honey. 


I N D E X 

TO  THE: 
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FABLE  L 

The  Trees  and  the  Bramble. 

CJ^HE  mojl  worthlefs 'i.  erf dns  are  gene  the  mofi 

^ prefuming*. 


FABLE  II. 

The  Frogs  defiring  a King. 

^7is  letter  to.  bear  with  fame  defeats  in  a mild  and 
gentle  government^  than  to  rifque  the  greater  evils 
of  tyranny  and  perfe  cut  ion* 


FABLE  III. 

The  Belly  and  the  Limbs. 

^Tis  a folly  even  to  wijh  to  withhold  our  part  from  the 
fupport  of  civil  government. 

FABLE  IV. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Shepherds.  • 

JVe  feverely  cenfure  that  in  others^  whiclT'  we  our^ 
felves  pradlife  without  fcruple. 

FABLE  V. 


The  Fox  and  the  Swallow. 

We  Jhould  well  confder^  whether  the  removal  of  a 
prefent  evil  does  not  tend  to  introduce  a greater*, 
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FABLE  VL 
The  Fox  and  the  Raven. 

Wherever  flattery  gains  admijflon^  it  feeins  to  hanijio 
common- fenfe. 

FABLE  VIL 
The  Fox  and  the  Storks 

We  Jhould  always  refie5i^  before  we  rally  another 
whether  we  can  bear  to  have  the  jejl  retorted* 

FABLE  VIIL 
The  Daw  with  borrowed  Feathers. 

71?  aim  at  figure  by  the  means  either  of  borrowed  wit^ 
or  borrowed  money ^ generally  fubje^s  us  at  lafl  to- 
tenfold  ridicule. 

FABLE  IX. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb. 

^hey  who  do  not  feel  the  fentiments  of  humanity  will 
feldom  lijien  to  the  pleas  of  reafon. 

FABLE  X. 

The  Mountain  in  Labour. 

TTo  raife  uncommon  expehfationSy  renders  an  ordinary 
event  ridiculous. 

FABLE  XL 
The  Boys  and  the  Frogs. 

^Tis  unjuji  and  cruel  to  raife  ourfelves  mirth  at  the 
expence  of  another  s peace  and  happinefs. 

FABLE  XII. 

The  Lark  and  her  Young  ones. 

We  Jhould  rely  principally  upon  our  own  diligence^  lu 
matters  that  concern  ourfelves  alone. 


INDEX. 


FABLE  Xlir. 

The  Stag  drinking. 

We  often  wake  a falfe  ejiimate  in  preferring  our  or^ 
namental  talents  to  our  ufeful  ones* 

FABLE  XIV. 

The  Swallow  and  other  Birds. 

^ome  will  liflen  to  no  conviSiion  hut  what  they  derive 
from  fatal  experience* 

FABLE  XV. 

The  Afs  and  the  Lap-dog. 

^he  attempt  to  recommend  ourfelves  by  a behaviour 
reign  to  our  character ^ is  vain  and  ridiculous* 

FABLE  XVI. 

The  Lion  and  the  Moufe. 

We  may  all  need  the  ajjijlance  of  our  inferiors  ; and 
Jhould  by  no  means  confider  the  meaneji  among  them 
as  wholly  incapable  of  returning  an  obligation* 

FABLE  XVII. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Crane. 

^Tis  the  utmoji  extent  of  fome  men  s gratitude^  barely 
to  refrain  from  opprefjing  and  injuring  their  bene- 
favors* 

FABLE  XVIII. 

The  Countryman  and  the  Snake. 

Ti  confer  either  power  upon  the  mifchievous^  orj  fa--- 
vours  on  the  undeferving^  is  a mifappli cation  of  our 
benevolence* 

FABLE  XIX. 

The  Dog  and  the  Shadow. 

An  over-greedy  difpoftion  often  fubje^fs  us  to  lofe  what 
we  already  pojjeju 


INDEX. 


FABLE  XX, 

The  Sun  and  the  Wind, 

Gentle  tneans^  on  many  occaftons^  are  more  effeSfual 
than  violent  ones. 

FABLE  XXr. 

The  Wolf  and  the  MaftifF. 

jl  mere  competence. with  liberty^  is  preferable  to  fervid- 
tude  amid  the  greateji  ojfluence. 

FABLE  XXII. 

Fortune  and  the  School-boy. 

}Ve  are  always  ready  to  cenfure  fortune  for  the  ill 
effedis  of  our  own  careleffnejs. 

FABLE  XXIII. 

The  Frog  and  the  Ox. 

%he  filly  ambition  to  vie  with  our  fuperiors^  Jn  re* 
gard  to  outward  figure.,  rather  than  inward  accorn* 
pUJhmentSy  is  often  the  caufe  of  utter  ruin. 

FABLE  XXIV. 

The  Lion  and  other  Beafts  hunting. 

An  affociation  with  too  pow.erful  allies  is  cikvays  im* 
prudent. 

FABLE  XXV. 

The  Ant  and  tlie  Fly. 

Tdhe  independence  acquired  by  induflry  is  preferable  to 
the  moji  fplendid  fate  of  vaffalage. 

FABLE  XXVI. 

The  Bear  and  the  two  Friends. 

Cotvards  are  incapable  of  true  friendjhip. 

FABLE  XXVIL 

The  Bull  and  the  Gnat. 

The  kajl  confiderabie  of  all  mankind  are  feldom  deJH* 
lute  of  felf^imporiance. 
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FABLE  XXVIIL 

The  Wafps  and  the  Bees. 

’^Tls  a folly  to  arrogate  works  to  ourfelves  of  which 
we  are  by  no  means  capable » 

FABLE  XXIX. 

The  Old  Man  and  Death.^ 

Men  under  calamity  may  feem  to  wijh  for  Deaths  hut. 
they  feldom  bid  him  welcome  when  he  fares  them  in 
the  face. 


FABLE  XXX. 

The  Court  and  the  Country  Moufe. 
Poverty  with  peace  is  preferable  to  the  greauf 
ince  amidf  ansdety, 

FABLE  XXXL 


The  Fox  and  the  Goat. 

JFhen  we  are  going  to  encounter  difficulties^  we  Jhouli 
depend  more  upon  our  own  flrength  than  the  aff 
ftjiance  of  our  neighbours. 

FABLE  XXXII. 

The  Farmer,  the  Cranes,  and  the  Stork. 

They  who  keep  bad  company  muji  often  expert  to  fuffeir 
for  the  mijbehavtour  of  their  companions. 

FABLE  XXXIII. 

The  Oak  and  the  Willow. 

The  courage  of  meeting  death  in  an  honourable  caufe^ 
is  more  commendable  than  any  addrefs  or  artifice  %{je 
can  make  ufe  of  to  evade  it. 

FABLE  XXXIV. 

The  Boy  and  the  Filberts. 

The  furfl  way  to  gain  our  ends  is  to  moderate  out 
defireu 
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fable  XXXV. 

The  Satyr  and  the  Xraveller. 

J})ould  immediately  decline  all  commerce  with  et 
perfon  who?n  we  find  to  be  a double-dealer. 

FABLE  XXXVI. 

The  Horfeand  the  Stag.. 

Let  revenge  be  ever  fo  fwiety  Uis  too  dear  a pur cha ft 
ut  iht  price  of  liberty. 

FABLE  XKKVlh 

The  Farmer  and  his  Sons. 

Indufiry  is  itfelf  a inafurt. 

FABLE  XXXVIII. 

The  Lion  and  the  Gnat. 

Little  minds  are  fo  much  elevated  hy  any  advemtagt 
gained  over  their  fuperiors^  that  they  are  often 
thrown  off  their  guard  againjl  a fudden  change  of 
fortune. 

FABLE  XXXIX. 

7‘he  Miter  and  his  Treafure. 

^he  enjoyment  of  wh^at  we  pojfefs  that  alone  gives^ 
et  any  real  value. 

FABLE  XL. 

Minerva’s  Oliv'c. 

Whatever  fancy  may  determine^  the  Jlanding  value  of 
all  things  is  in  proportion  to  their  ufe. 

FABLE  XLI. 

The  Mimick  and  the  Countryman. 

mhere  is  no  error  too  extravagant  for  prepoffejfion  and 
partiality. 


INDEX. 

FABLE  XLII. 

The  Dog  and  the  Crocodile. 

Tls  £ver  dangerous  to  be  long  converjant  with  perjous 
ef  a bad  charaSier. 

FABLE  XLIIT. 

The  Wolf  in  Difguife. 

^here  would  be  little  chance  of  defe5itng  hypoerfJ)% 
Wif*e  it  not  always  addi^ed  to  overact Sf  its  pari* 


FABLE  XLIV. 

The  Bee  and  the  Spider# 

^ vi cr7CT  t ciVm  §%$ittCCl  VO  TCgOrd'Y 

but  in  proportion  as  they  contribute  to  the  happinefs 
of  life. 

FABLE  XLT. 

The  Afs  and  his  Matter. 

Avarice  often  mijfes  its  pointy  thro*  the  means  it  ufet 
to  fecure  it. 

FABLE  XLVL 
The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

Ti?  retort  the  artifice  employed  agamji  us  is  an  allow^ 
able  part  of  fe If- defence. 

FABLE  XLVIL 
The  Eagle  and  the  Crov/. 

A falfe  ejlimate  of  our  own  abilities  ever  expofes  us 
to  ridicule y and  fometimes  to  danger. 

F A B L E XL VIII. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Stag. 

Some  expeld  the  thanks  that  are  due  to  a civility y 
while  they  endeavour  clandejlinely  to  undermine  the 
value  of  it. 
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fable  xlix.  ' 

The  Lion,  the  Tyger,  and  the  Fox. 

intemperate  rage  of  clients  gives  the  lawyer  an  ^ 
opportunity  of  fehing  the  property  in  difpute,  \ 

FABLE  L,  i 

The  Lion  and  the  Ai%.  I 

total  negleB  is  the  beji  return  the  generous  can  maki  j 
to  the  fcurrility  of  the  bafe*  | 

FABLE  LL  | 

The  Snake  and  the  Hedge-hog. 

^7'is  ever  imprudent  U join  inierejis  with  thofe  whi  { 
an  able  to  impofe  upon  us  their  own  conditions ^ I 

F A B L E LIL 

The  Trumpeter. 

Yhe  fomenter  of  mifchief  is  at  leaf  as  culpable  as  he 
who  puts  it  in  execution. 

F A B L E LIIL^ 

Vice  and  Fortune. 

Fortune^  without  the  concurrence  of  vice^  cannot  ef> 
f equally  dejiroy  our  happinefs : whereas  vice^  with* 
out  the  help  of  fortune^  can  make  us  miferable  to 
the  laji  extremity^ 

FABLE  LIV.. 


The  Bear  and  the  Bees. 

^Twere  more  prudent  to  acquiefce  under  an  injury 
from  a fingle  perfon^  than  by  an  adi  of  vengeance 
to  bring  upon  us  the  refentment  of  a whole  com^ 
munity. 
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T O T H E 

SECOND  BOOK. 

FABLE  I. 

The  Miller,  his  Son,  and  their  Afs. 

^CjrlS  better  to  pur fue  the  dictates  of  one'' s own  nea-- 
fon^  than  attempt  to  pie afe  all  mankind* 

FABLE  II. 

The  Sorcerefs. 

Tbhere  are  numbers  of  people  who  would  unhinge  the 
worlds  to  eafe  themfelves  of  the  fmalleji  inconve- 
nience* 

FABLE  III. 

The  Cameleon. 

The  different  lights  in  zvhich  thhigs  appear  to  different 
judgments^  recommend  candour  to  the  opinions  of 
' /others^  even' at  the  time  that  we  retain  our  own. 

FABLE  IV. 

The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb. 

The  young  and  artlsfs  ffould  make  caMtion  fupply  the 
place  of  years  and  experience. 

F A B L E V. 

The  rox  and  the  Bramble. 

IFe  jhould  bear  with  patience  a fmali  evil^  when  it  h 
xonnedied  with  a greater  good. 


I 

index. 

fable  VI. 

T he  Falcon  and  the  Hen. 

Different  kinds  of  experience  account  for  different 
kinds  of  condut^, 

FABLE  VII. 

The  Travellers  and  the  Money-bag. 

TFe  cannot  reafonably^  expea  thofe  to  bear  a part  in  \ 
our  ill-fortune,  whom  we  never  permitted  to  Jhare  i 
in  our  frofperity. 

FABLE  VIIL 
The  difcontented  Afs. 

We  greatly  dimintjh^  the  happinefs  of  Ufe^  by  under^  \ 
valuing  all  that  is  Jhort  of  perfedfion*  I 

F A B L E IX. 

The  two  Springs. 

There  is  more  to  be  expelled  from  fedate  and  flenU 
than  from  noify^  turbulent^  and  ojientatious  begin-^ 
nings. 

FABLE  X. 

The  Rofe  and  the  Butterfly. 

W^  exclaim  loudly  againji  that  inconfancy  in  another 
to  which  we  give  occafion  by  our  own. 

FABLE  XI. 

The  Tortolfe  and  the  two  Ducks. 

Curiofity  often  excites  thofe  people  to  hazardous  under^ 
takings^  whom  vanity  and  indijcretion  render  totally 
unfit  for  them. 

FABLE  XII. 

The  Cat  and  the  old  Rat. 

Repeated  injiances  of  artifice  create  a fufpicion^  that 
is  our  guard  againJl  it. 


INDEX. 


FABLE  XIII. 

The  Country-maid  and  her  Milk-pail. 

Jf/hen  we  dwell  much  on  diftant  and  chimerical  ad^ 
vantages^  we  negleSi  our  prefent  hufmefs^  and  are 
expofed  io  real  misfortunes* 

FABLE  XIV. 

The  Cormorant  and  the  Fiflies. 

'^Tis  extreme  folly  to  ajk  advice  of  an  inter  ejl  ed  advifer* 

FABLE  XV. 

The  Atheift  and  the  Acorn. 

He  who  difputes  the  exijlmce  of  a Deity.,  zvill  find 
himfelf  confuted  by  every  part  of  nature* 

FABLE  XVI. 

The  Lynx  and  the  Mole. 

We  Jhould  life  the  talents  that  are  allotted.,  and  are  moji 
fuitable  to  our  fpecies  ; inflead  of  difpar aging  thofe 
faculties^  that  are  as  properly  adapted  to  another* 

FABLE  XVII. 

The  Spider  and  the  Silk-worm. 

He  that  is  employed  in  works  of  ufe  generally  advan^ 
tages  himfelf.,  or  others  ; while  he  who  toils  alone 
for  fame  ?nuji  often  expert  to  lofe  his  labour* 

FABLE  XVIII. 

The  Bee  and  the  Fly. 

The  greatejl  genius  with  a vindiSlive  temper  is  far 
furpajfed  in  point  of  happinefs  by  men  of  talents  lefs 

confiderable* 

FABLE  XIX. 

Genius,  Virtue,  and  Reputation. 

There  are  few  things  fo  irreparably  loji^  as  reputation^ 


INDEX. 


FABLE  XX. 

The  Court  of  Death. 

intemperance  is  the  great  and  criginal  caufe^  that  ge^ 
nerally  Jhortens  human  life. 

FABLE  XXL 
Induftry  and  Sloth. 

i)ur  term  of  life  does  not  allow  tirrle  for  long  pro-* 
^tra£led  deliberations. 

FABLE  XXII. 

The  Hare’s  Ears. 

A prudent  perfon  will  not  only  preferve  his  innocence^ 
but  avoid  the  confequence  of  any  feeming  handle  he 
may  afford  to  his  oppreffor. 

FABLE  XXIII. 

The  Hermit  and  the  Bear. 

'*The  random  zeal  of  inconf  derate  friends  is  often  as 
hurtful  as  the  wrath  of  enemies. 

FABLE  XXIV. 

The  Paffenger  and  the  Pilot. 

■We  are  no  where  out  of  the  reach  of  Providence^  ei^ 
ther  to  punijh  or  to  protedl  us. 

FABLE  XXV. 

The  partial  Judge. 

The  injuries  %ue  do^  and  thof  we  fuffer^  are  feldom 
weighed  in  the  fame  fcales. 

FABLE  XXVI. 

The  Fox  that  had  loft  his  Tail. 

Tis  common  for  men  to  wijh  others  reduced  to  thei 
own  level ; and  we  ought  to  guard  againjl  fuch  ad^ 
noice  as  may  proceed from  this  principle. 
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FABLE  XXVII. 

The  Nobleman  and  his  Son. 

means  fuggejted  by  fuperJKtion  to  fecure  us  front 
misfortune  often  bring  it  upon  our  heads m 

FABLE  XXVIII. 

Jupiter  and  the  Herdfman. 

Were  our  ill-judged  prayers  to  be  always  granted^  hoto 
many  would  be  ruined  at  their  own  requcjl  j 

FABLE  XXIX. 

The  Eagle  and  the  Owl. 

The  partiality  of  parents  often  makes  themfehes  ridi^ 
culousy  and  their  children  unhappy. 

FABLE  XXX. 

The  Plague  among  the  Beafts. 

The  poor  and  helplefs  undergo  thofe  pmiijhments  for 
fmall  and  trivial  offences,  which  the  rich  and  powers 
ful  efcapCyfor  crimes  of  a much  blacker  nature. 

FABLE  XXXI. 

The  Cat,  the  Cock,  and  the  young  Moufe. 

Jt  is  not  fcfe  to  trujl  to  outward  appearances. 

FABLE  XXXII. 

The  Farmer  and  his  Dog. 

The  greater  room  there  appears  for  refentment,  the 
more  careful  Jhould  we  be  not  to  accufe  an  innocent 
perfon. 

FABLE  XXXIII. 

The  Gnat  and  the  Bee. 

Men  expojlulate  to  little  purpofe,  when  their  own  ex- 
ample confutes  their  argument. 
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FABLE  XXXIV. 

The  Owl  and  the  Eagle. 

Narrow  minds  think  the  fyjiem  of  the  univerfe  Jhould 
have  been  contrived  to  fuit  themf elves  alone* 

FABLE  XXXV. 

The  lick  Lion,  the  Fox,  and  the  Wolf. 

Men^  who  meditate  mifchief  fuggeji  the  fame  to 
others  ; and  generally  pay  dear  for  their  froward 
gratifications* 

FABLE  XXXVI. 

The  Blind  Man  and  the  Lame. 

The  wants  and  weaknejfes  of  individuals  form  the 
connections  of  fociety. 

FABLE  XXXVII. 

The  Lion,  the  Bear,  the  Monkey,  and  the  Fox. 

It  is  often  more  prudent  to  fupprefs  our  fentiments^ 
than  either  to  flatter  or  to  rail* 

FABLE  XXXVIII. 

The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale. 

^Tit  natural  for  a pedant  to  defpife  thofe  arts  which 
polijh  our  manners^  and  would  extirpate  pedantry* 

FABLE  XXXIX. 

The  Ant  and  the  Caterpillar. 

Boys  of  no,  very  promifmg  appearance  often  become  the 
greatejl  7nen* 

FABLE  XL. 

The  two  Foxes. 

We  Jhould  ever  guard  againjl  thofe  o)ices^  that  are 
chiefly  incident  to  our  times  of  life  : excefs  and 
riot^  whilji  we  are  young  \ and  egregious  parfimony^ 
as  we  grow  in  years* 


INDEX. 

FABLE  XLL 

The  conceited  Gwl. 

. Schemes  of  ambition^  without  proper  talents^  always 
terminate  in  dif grace* 

FABLE  XLII. 

The  Fox  and  the  Cat. 

Perfons  may  write  fine  fyjiems  of  morality^  who  never 
pra^tifed  a fingle  virtue* 

FABLE  XLIII. 

The  Two  Horfes. 

The  object  of  our  pride  is  often  the  caufe  of  our  mif 
fortunes*^ 

FABLE  XLIV. 

The  Dove  and  the  Ant. 

The  moft  important  anions  are  often  performed  by  the 
moji  unlikely  injiruments^ 

FABLE  XLV. 

The  Parrot. 

Gravity^  tho^  fometimes  the  mien  of  wifdom^  is  often 
found  to  be  the  majk  of  ignorance* 

FABLE  XLVI. 

The  Cat  and  the  Bat, 

It  is  eafy  to  find  reafons  to  juJUfy  ciny  thing  we  are 
inclined  to  do* 

FABLE  XLVII. 

The  two  Lizards. 

The  fuperior  fafety  of  an  obfcure  and  humble  Jlatlonj 
is  a balance  for  the  honours  of  high  and  envied  life* 
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A B L E XLVIIE 

Jupiter’s  Lottery. 

■FABLE  XLIX. 

The  litigious  Cats. 

ihefcahs  ef  Judicature  are  feldom  toifed.  till  little 
fir  ncthmg  remains  in  either,  ^ ^ 

Fable  l. 

The  two  Dogs, 

will  not  Jecure  us  ftm  difiur- 
* / ’ J tonneSi  ourfelves  with  men  of  tur» 
bulent  and  litigious  difpofuions.  ^ 

fable  LI. 

I>eath  and  Cupid, 

The  young  Jhould  net  a£f  as  thd’  they  were  eXimtt  front 

fable  lie 

The  Mock-bird, 

Ridicule  appears  with  a very  ill  grace,  in  Ur  font 
who  pojfefs  no  one  talent  bejide.  * 

fable  liil 

The  SpeiSacles. 

Our  opinions  of  things  are  altogether  as  various,  as  if 
each  Jaw  them  thro'  a different  medium  ; our  dt- 
tachment  to  thefe  opinions  as  fixed  and  firm,  as  if 
all  Jaw  them  thro'  the  medium*of  truth. 
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FABLE  L 
The  Red-breaft  and  the  Sparrow. 

V TM  it  ATI  O N may  he  pardonable^  where  emu* 
lation  will  he  prefumptuous* 

FABLE  II. 

The  two  Bees. 

Modeiration  and  intemperance  reward  and punljh  them* 
felves, 

FABLE  III. 

The  Diamond  and  the  Glow-worm. 

A Jlrong  point  of  light  is  as  favourable  to  merits  as 
it  is  dejirulflve  to  impojlure^ 

F A B L E IV. 

The  Oftrich  and  the  Pelican. 


The  pie  a fares  of  parental  fondnefs  make  large  .amends 
for  all  its.  anxieties. 

FABLE  V. 

The  Hounds  in  Couples. 

Mutual  compliances  are  fiecejfary  to  matrimonial  hap^ 
pinefs. 

FABLE  VI. 

The  Mifer.  and  the  Magpye. 

Men  are  feldom  found  to  condemyt  themfelves^  other- 
wife  than  by  the  cenfure  they  pafs  upom  their  own 
faults  in  other  people. 
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FABLE  VIL 
The  Senfitive  Plant  and  the  Thiftle. 

Both  a mild  difpojition^  and  a vindiSiive  temper^ 
nerally  meet  with  fuitahle  retm^ni. 

FABLE  VIIL 
The  Poet  and  the  Death-watch. 

The  fuggejiions  of  vanity  are  m deluftve  as  thofe  of 
fuperjiition. 

FABLE  IX. 

Pythagoras  and  the  Critic. 

To  ejlhnate  the  works  of  others  by  the  file  Jlandard  of 
our  own  conceptions  is  always  prefumptuous^  and 
often  ridiculous. 

FABLE  X. 

The  Bear. 

Religious  opinions  are  by  no  means  the  proper  ohjeHs^ 
of  ridicule^ 

FABLE  XI. 

The  Stork  and  the  Crow. 

We  fhould  never  place  the  effence  of  religion  in  the 
mere  obfervance  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 

FABLE  XII. 

Echo  and  the  Owl. 

The  vain  believe  their  imaginary  perfebilons  engrofi 
the  attention  of  all  mankind. 

FABLE  XIII. 

Prometheus. 

The  hlejjing  of  hope  is  better  adapted  to  the  fate  of 
mortals^  than  the  gift  of  prefcience. 
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FABLE  XIV. 

Mom  us. 

It  is  hardly  po£ible  to  deprive  malevolence  of  every  oc* 
cafton  for  a cavil. 

FABLE  XV. 

The  Butterfly,  the  Snail^  and  the  Bee. 

Fops  may  boa  ft  of  their  extenftve  travels^  but  Uis  onfy 
a fevj  difcerning  perfons  that  make  a proper  ufe  of 
them. 

FABLE  XVI. 

The  Tuberofe  and  the  Sun-flower. 

To  reji  in  fecond  caufes^  without  reference  to  the  frjl^ 
is  both  impious  and  abfurd. 

FABLE  XVII. 

The  Magpye  and  the  Raven. 

The  fop  who  prides  himfelf  upon  a large  acquaintance 
is  but  feldom  capable  of  real  friend^ip. 

FABLE  XVIII. 

The  Diamond  and  the  Loadftone. 

The  greateji  merit  is  often  concealed  under  the  moji 
unpromiftng  appearances. 

FABLE  XIX. 

The  Boy  and  the  Nettle# 

There  are  certain  perfons  who  require  to  be  treated  m- 
ther  with  fpirit  andrefolution^  than  either  tendernefs 
ar  delicacy. 

FABLE  XX. 

The  Monfter  in  the  Sun. 

The  fault  we  many  times  impute  to  a charaSler^  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  mind  of  the  obferver^ 


INDEX. 


FABLE  XXL 

The  difcontented  Bee. 

T'he  pleafures  of  life  would  he  a balance  for  the  pains  ^ 
did  we  not  increafe  the  latter  by  our  own  perverfe^^ 
nefs. 

FABLE  XXIL. 

The  Snipe-fhooter. , 

JVe  often  mifs  our  point  by  dimding  our  attention^. 

FABLE  XXIII. 

The  Beggar  and  his  Dog. 

^Tis  mifery  to  depe7id  upon  patrons^  whofe  circumjiance^  ^ 
make  their  charity  necejfary  at  homc4. 

F A B L E XXIV. 

The  Sun  and,  the  Vapour.  . 

*Truth^  though  vanijhed^  returns  again  ^ f under 
never  of  a durable  nature* . 

FABLE  XXV, 

Love  and  Folly. 

Folly  has  often  too  great  an.  influence  in  the  direction  / 
of  our  amours*, 

F A B L E XX VL 
The  Eclipfe. 

^oe  favours  of  the  gi^eat  are  too  often  obJlfuSled  by  the 
invidious  offices  of  their  mean  dependants* 

FABLE  XXVII. 

The  Boy  and,  the  Butterfly. 

^AnArntnoderate  purfuit  of  pleafure  is  generally  defruc^^ 
five  of  its  object 
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FABLE  XXVIII. 

The  Toad  and  the  Ephemeron. 

v/  laTy  reliance  on  the  antiquity  of  a family  is  hy  fat 
lefs  honourable  than  an  honeji  indujiry. 

FABLE  XXIX. 

The  Peacock. 

"The  parade  and  ceremony  belonging  to  the  great  art 
often  a reflraint  upon  their  freedom  and  activity* 

FABLE  XXX. 

The  Fly  in  St.  Paul’s  Cupola. 

iVe  jhonld  never  ejUmate  things  beyond  our  reach^  If 
the  narrohu  fandard  of  our  own  capatiikSi, 

FABLE  XXXI. 

The  Elm- tree  and  the  Vine. 

People  who  pride  themfehm  upon  their  independence^ 
often  flight  ceconomy^  the  foie  foundation  of  itm 

FABLE  XXXIL 
The  Lauruftinus  and  the  Rofe.. 

T*hat  friend  is  highly  to  be  refpeSfed  at  all  times  ^ who  ft 
friendjhip  is  chiefly  dijiinguijhed  in  adverfity^ 

FABLE  XXXIIL 
The  Senfitive-plant  and  the  Palm-tree. 

An  excefs  of  delicacy  is  to  be  conjidered  rather  as  art 
infirmity  than  as  a virtue^ 

FABLE  XXXIV. 

The  Tentyrites  and  the  Ichneumon. 

conquer  many  evils  at  firjl  with  facility y which- 
being  long  negU^ed  become  infurmountable^. 
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FABLE  XXXV- 

The  Tulip  and  the  Rofe. 

External,  beauty  will  often  captivate  ; but  ^tis  inter- 
nal merit  that  fecures  the  conqueji. 

FABLE  XXXVI. 

The  Woodcock  and  the  Mallard. 

A voracious  appetite^  and  a fondnefs  for  daintieiy 
equally  take  off  our  attention  from  more  materieil 
concerns. 

FABLE  XXXVII. 

The  Trouts  and  the  Gudgeon. 

A per f on  can  hardly  be  deemed  too  cautious  ^ where  ih^ 
firji  mijlake  is  irretrievable^  or  fatal. 

FABLE  XXXVIII. 

The  Stars  and  the.  Sky-rocket. 

pretenders  to  merit  are  always  more  vain  than  thjoff 
who  really  poffefs  it. 

FABLE  XXXIX. 

The  Farmer  and  his  three  Enemies. 

Hu?niUty  extenuates  any  crime^  of  which  hypocrify- 
and  impudence  are  equal  aggravations. 

FABLE  XL. 

The  Snail  and  the  Statue. 

^Tis  the  fate  of  envy  to  attack  thofe  charaSi'ers  that: 
are  fuperior  to  its  malice. 

FABLE  XLL 

The  Water- fall; 

A generous  nature  vjUI  find  refources  in  oeconomy^ 
for  the  occafional  exertion  of  beneficence  and  hcfpi^ 
talit)\ 


INDEX. 

FABLE  XLir. 

The  Oak  and  the  Sycamore. 

He  who  is  puffed  up  with  the  Icaji  gale  of  proJp3rity\ 
will  as  fuddenly  Jink  beneath  the  blajls  of  misfor^ 
tune. 

fable  xliii. 

The  Wolf,  and  the  Shepherd’s  Dog* 

Common  honejiy  is  a better  principle  than  %vhat  ws 
often  compliment  with  the  name  of  heroifm. 

FABLE  XLIV. 

The  Mufhroom  and  the  Acorn. 

The  man  who  values  himfelf  too  highly  upon  his  birth^ 
has  feldom  much  claim  to  any  other  merit. 

FABLE  XLV. 

Wifdom  and  Cunning. 

Cunning  feems  to  differ  from  wifdom^  more  in  the  end 
that  it  propofes  to  itfelf  than  in  the  means  that  it 
-employs. 

FABLE  XLV  I. 

The  Toad  and  the  Gold-fifb. 

Beauty^  joined  with  innocence^  is  univerfally  refpeSled  5 
malice^  added  to  deformity^  is  univerfally  abhorred. 

FABLE  XLVIL 
The  Hermit. 

The  goodnefs  of  Providence^  apparent  in  his  works^ 
is  a proper  motive  for  our  tranquillity  amidjl  every 
exertion  of  his  power. 

FABLE  XLVIII. 

The  Dove. 

The  love  of  liberty^  in  well- con ftituted  minds^  holds 
a place  little  inferior  to  that  of  natural  affection. 
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FABLE  XLIX. 

The  Nightingale  and  the  Bullfinch. 

Learning  is  undoubtedly  of  the  utmoji  advantage  /r 
real  genius : yet,  when  put  in  competition,  the 
funds  of  the  one  are  limited',  and  of  the  other  in-* 
exhaujiible. 

FABLE  L. 

The  Fighting  Cocks  and  the  Turkey. 

Litigious  perfons  feldom  conftder,  before  they  go  to 
law,  whether  tne  conqueji  will  be  worth  the  coJi% 

FABLE  LI. 

The  King-fifher  and  the  Sparrow. 

Meti  s natural  tempers  will  bejl  direct  them  to  their 
proper  fphere  in  the  purfuit  of  happinefs. 

FABLE  LIT. 

The  Bee  and  the  Spider. 

^The  candid  reader  will  reap  improvement,  where  the 
f reward  critic  finds  only  matter  of  cenfure. 


FINIS. 
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